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RAILROADS AND FOREIGN TRADE 
In his report to President Coolidge on the shipping 
situation, H. G. Dalton, of Cleveland, made the following 
statement: 


The removal of the restrictions forbidding the railroads to 
own and operate ships in international trade would also be 
helpful. It would extend the transportation facilities of our 
foreign commerce, and the ships employed, assuming them to be 
of American register, would be ee for the needs of the 
national defense. 

This recommendation appears to be a revival of the 
provision in the ship subsidy bill advocated by former 
Chairman Lasker of the Shipping Board authorizing 
railroads to own and operate ships in foreign commerce. 
We wish that Mr. Dalton had stated specifically what 
restrictions forbid the railroads now to own and operate 
ships in international trade. So far as we have been able 
to ascertain, railroads now may own and operate ships 
in international trade. We assume that Mr. Dalton re- 
fers exclusively to ocean foreign trade and does not have 
in mind the restrictions imposed by the Panama canal 
section of the interstate commerce act with reference to 
railroad ownership of boat lines. 

Our information on the subject is to the effect that 
if a charter of a railroad company authorizes ownership 
and operation of ships in foreign commerce, it may en- 
gage in that phase of transportation service. It is sug- 
gested that a railroad company, if it wishes to issue 
Securities in connection with engaging in such transpor- 
tation, would have to obtain the approval of the Com- 
mission under the provisions of the interstate commerce 
act governing the issuance of securities by railroads. 


THE COUNTRY GETS ADVICE 
New England, being composed of free moral agent 
persons, is entitled to scrap her railroads, if she desires, 
by building expensive highways and then allowing 


That applies to the whole country, as well. The 
Commission cannot prevent that scrapping except 
temporarily. The railroad operatives, whose organiza- 
tions have so tied the hands of the railroad executives in 
the matter of wages and hours of service that a manager 
has little power to manage his expenses so as to keep 
them within his revenues, are included in the category 
of free moral agents endowed with power to tax them- 
selves for highways and trucks, thereby bidding their 
jobs good-bye. 

The foregoing, it is believed, is the straight English 
of the declaration of the Commission, used in its report 
on the stoutly resisted applications of the Boston & 
Maine for permission to abandon parts of its system in 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire. That declaration 
says that “it will be admitted that the people are entitled 
to the best and cheapest transportation that they can 
get, and that they themselves must decide what is best 
and cheapest, all things considered. If people prefer to 
tax themselves to build great highways and to use com- 
mercial trucks and passenger vehicles in preference to 
the steam railroads, they have the right to their decision, 
but they must also assume the responsibilities, with the 
attendant consequence of that decision.” In other 
words, if they want railroads they must support them. 


The states and the railroads are tied hand and foot 
in this matter. The states, owing to the commerce 
clause of the Constitution, cannot regulate competition 
by truck. The railroads are not free agents in the hiring 
of men and paying them according to the value of the 
service they render. There is the minimum of elasticity 
in the laws and rules that bind the railroad executive in 
trying to make a particular branch of his railroad corre- 
spond, in cost of operation, with the surrounding coun- 
try. Congress has acted to deprive the manager of 
power, but, thus far has done nothing to enable anyone 
to see to it that the competition between the commer- 
cial truck and the commercial passenger vehicle is fair. 
Perhaps it should not. Opinion on that point is divided. 
While it is, the competition will continue. It is believed 
it will continue until many communities are deprived of 
steam railroad facilities. It may be that, in the final 
analysis, it will be found they do not need them and that 
their wants, for transportation, can easily be met by the 
use of the improved highways and the automobile. 

As a matter of fact, it has long been suspected that 
many short line railroads, now branches of larger sys- 
tems, were built more as a matter of civic pride than any 
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real need for rail transportation, and that the sooner 
they are abandoned the better for all concerned. The 
books then can be settled and a new start made. Of 
course, it may turn out in the end that gasoline should 
be used for the operation of such lines where the traffic 
density is light. The steam locomotive, admittedly, is 
expensive, unless there is a large volume of traffic. 

The point, however, is that the decision is in the 
hands of those intimately connected with the problem. 
The government cannot be wiser than they unless one 
is prepared to admit that popular government is a failure 
and that what the people need is a paternalistic govern- 
ment that will do for them what is for their best interest. 

It may be that the railroads are entering the era into 
which inland navigation entered when the competition 
between the river steamboat and the railroad was begun, 
now nearly a century ago. The old river steamboat 
struggled a long time. Seemingly it is finally gone, as a 
freight carrier, while the barge, owned by the big ship- 
per, is beginning to appear, hauling freight up and down 
the rivers in units that make ocean carriers look less 
impressive than formerly. 

At this time, of course, no one expects the motor 
truck to be such a competitor for the railroad as the 
steam locomotive was for the old river packet, but when 
the locomotive came no one expected the packet to pass 
out of the picture. It is, however, a certainty that the 
commercial truck is making it hard, if not impossible, 
for the branch line to remain alive. The first railroads 
made their rates with a view to supplementing the boat 
lines, although in some instances there was direct com- 
petition for a considerable distance between the monarch 
of the waterways and the puny steam locomotive. The 
boat was the Goliath and the steam locomotive the David 
of the situation. Reading some of the recent arguments 
in favor of waterway improvements, however, one might 
infer the fact was the other way about, right from the 
Start. 

The Commission, in this report on the Boston & 
Maine applications, said it had similar applications from 
other parts of ‘the country. Therefore, the suggestion 
is believed to be pertinent, that the people of the country 
are faced with the proposition that as things are now 
in many parts of the country they cannot have both 
improved highways used by automotive competitors of 
the railroads and the railroads at the same time. 





SHIP SUBSIDY PROPOSALS 

Proposed legislation based on the recommendations 
of the National Merchant Marine Conference for a sub- 
sidy for the merchant marine apparently will face as 
much opposition as other subsidy proposals have faced. 

Atlee Pomerene, a member of the Conference and 
a former member of the Senate interstate commerce 
committee, told the Conference that, in his opinion, the 
American people would never adopt a ship subsidy. 

The American Federation of Labor will oppose the 
Conference’s proposal. The National Grange went on 
record in its annual session at Sacramento, Cal., No- 
vember 20, as opposed to “ship subsidies of every form, 
name or nature.” 


President Coolidge is represented as feeling that 
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adoption now of some form of subsidy will not be prac- 
ticable. 

With opposition to the extent indicated in exist- 
ence, the National Merchant Marine Conference’s sub- 
sidy proposal may not get beyond the poit of being 


‘introduced in Congress in the form of a bill. 


EVIDENCE BY REFERENCE 


Live stock associations have had S. H. Cowan prepare a 
bill for introduction in Congress requiring the Commission to 
take judicial notice of tariffs, statistical compilations of its own, 
its annual and monthly reports, annual and monthly reports 
of the carriers, of the published statistics and reports of a 
public character of the various departments of the federal gov- 
ernment and of state railroad, corporation and utility commis- 
sions. The bill also declares tarifis, agreements, contracts and 
arrangements by and between carriers and the statistics, tables 
and figures contained in the reports of the carriers made to the 
Commission, reports, orders or requirements, findings and deci- 
sions of the Commission, and all statistical tables and publica- 
tions of the Commission to be public documents, to be received, 
by the Commission, as prima facie evidence of what they purport 
to be, for the purpose of investigations by the Commission and 
in all judicial proceedings; and copies of or extracts thereof 
are to be received in evidence with like effect as the originals, 
provided that the use of such documents or data, in all cases, 
proceedings of investigations before the Commission may be 
received in evidence by designation “without copies or certifica- 
tions, except where required by the Commission.” 


The bill seems long and Mr. Cowan, in an argument for its 
prompt passage said it might appear prolix but that it was 
comprehensive, leaving no room for technicalities. The point 
he said was “let us refer to statistics and reports without 
copying by the hundred.” 


All cases involving rates on agricultural products and live 
stock pending at the time of the adoption of the Hoch-Smith 
resolution, by its terms, he said, were to be decided in accord- 
ance with the provisions of that resolution. Under Rule XIII 
(b) of the Commission’s rules of practice when a litigant desires 
to make use of any part of a tariff, report, circular or other 
document on file with the Commission, or of record before the 
Commission, in any proceeding other than the one on hearing, 
a true copy of the part desired for use must be presented for 
the record in the form of an exhibit. When exhibits of a doc- 
umentary character are to be offered in evidence copies must 
be furnished to opposing counsel. 


The live stock interests desire to be rid of the expense of 
presenting true copies. They want to be able to refer to the 
things on the files of the state and national governments with- 
out being put to the expense of copying and having certified to 
the Commission, the parts they want considered. 


According to Mr. Cowan, to obtain testimony in the 
manner required by the rules of the Commission “is so expensive 
and difficult as to amount to a denial of justice because of the 
inability to utilize these public documents and statistics to 
establish facts not otherwise available. The very volume of 
the record made up by furnishing copies of all these documents 
that are essential would be so large as to be almost useless.” 

Mr. Cowan asserted that the effect of the holding that the 
Commission was not a court bound by the strict rules of evi- 
dence had been so abridged that the shippers and the public had 
been practically deprived of the appropriate use of the record 
of the Commission containjng the statistics and the various 
sorts of data mentioned in the bill, and similar data kept and 
published by the departments of the government and particularly 
by the Department of Agriculture and state railroad commissions. 

Assumption that Congress gave a preference to agriculture 
when it adopted the Hoch-Smith resolution is contained in the 
argument for the bill, in the following language: 


When it is remembered that all the cases that were pending 
involving rates on agricultural products and live stock when the 
Hoch-Smith Resolution was passed and since that time, are to be 
decided in accordance with the provisions of that Resolution; and 
when it is considered that the Commission is now in the midst of 
the hearing and investigation to determine the stupendous ques- 
tion of what amount of reduction and whether any reductions will 
be made on the products of agriculture and live stock in the 
western district, to be followed by similar investigations in other 
parts of the country, so as to get at the amount of the preference 
Congress gave, involves the entire rate structure as to those 
commodities related to others, it is easy to see the great necessity 
of promptly so amending the law that the Commission and all 
parties may use all these public documents on file with the 
Commission, as they have always done heretofore. 


NICKEL PLATE BOND ISSUE 
The New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Company has 
been authorized by the Commission to sell $9,575,000 of 5% per 
cent refunding mortgage gold bonds at not less than 95 per 
cent of par and accrued interest, to retire certain notes. 
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B. & M. ABANDONMENT OF LINES 


The Commission has granted in part and has denied in part 
some of the applications of the Boston & Maine for authority to 
abandon branch lines which the carrier said were not necessary 
in the public interest and which could not be operated profitably. 

The Boston & Maine was authorized to abandon its South 
Reading branch, 8 miles long, in Middlesex and Essex counties, 


Mass., a part of its Lawrence branch in Essex county, 15 miles’ 


long, and parts of its Lowell and Lawrence and Salem and LoWell 
branches, less than ten miles long, in Essex and Middlesex 
counties. The application for authority to abandon its Newbury- 
port branch in Middlesex and Essex counties was dismissed with- 


out prejudice because arrangements had been made to keep the 
line in operation. 


The Commission held that public convenience and necessity 
were not shown to permit the abandonment of the Boston & 
Maine’s North Weare branch in Hillsborough and Merrimack 
counties, N. H., its New Boston branch in Hillsborough county, 
its Keene branch in Hillsborough and Cheshire counties, N. H., 
and the Peterborough Railroad in Hillsborough county, N. H. 

Abandonment of the Boston & Maine’s Manchester-Milford 
branch in Hillsborough county, its Bethlehem branch in Grafton 


county, and its Belmont branch in Belknap county, N. H., was 
authorized. 


In the report dealing with the lines in New Hampshire, it was 
set forth that it was proposed to abandon approximately 93 miles 
of line of which approximately 15 miles were operated under 
lease. An aggregate loss of $225,000 a year due to the operation 
of this mileage was alleged by the carrier which said that this 
loss was a serious handicap on its effort to earn a fair return 
and to recover good credit. The report said the carrier was 
making a study of all its branch lines with a view to discon- 
tinuing those which might be shown to be unprofitable. 

The situation produced by motor truck competition was 


touched upon by the Commission in the following part of its 
report: 


It is contended by the applicant that the substitute bus and 
truck service proposed through the Boston & Maine Transporta- 
tion Company will minimize local inconvenience resulting from 
discontinuance of steam operation, and that the broader interests 
of the Boston & Maine and the whole section which it serves 
should be the controlling element in considering these cases. 

Applications similar to these have come to us from every 
section of the United States. A number have come from New Eng- 
land, and the Boston & Maine has applied for authority to abandon 
lines in several of the states in which it operates. Applications 
for abandonment of steam railway operation appear to be only 
one of the many indications of disturbance resulting from the 
advent of the automobile and other new industrial forces. The 
steam railroad is laboring under conditions which resemble in 
certain respects those encountered by the stage coach when the 
steam railroad came into the field. 

It will be admitted that people are entitled to the best and 
cheapest transportation they can get, and that they themselves 
must decide what is best and what is cheapest, all things con- 
sidered. If people prefer to tax themselves to build great high- 
ways and to use commercial trucks and passenger vehicles in 
preference to the steam railroad, they have a right to their deci- 
sion, but they must also assume the responsibilities, with the 
attendant consequence, of that decision. 

The people of New England understand the importance to 
them of the Boston & Maine railroad. This railroad and the 
people it serves are peculiarly interdependent and in these aban- 
donment cases there must be kept constantly in view the neces- 
sity for the preservation of as much as possible of the present 
mileage in the service of the greatest number of the people. The 
evidence seems to be conclusive that not a few of the lines which 
it is now proposed to abandon should never have been built. 
Under present conditions they would not be built. At the time 
of their projection as independent enterprises it seems to have 
been understood that some of them were built for purely com- 
petitive or strategic reasons. 

But irrespective of the origin of an existing line people gather 
about it and create for themselves an interest in and a dependence 
upon it. Under these circumstances abandonment brings about 
the kind of hardships with which it is so difficult to deal. The 
sufferers in such cases have no redress against those guilty of 
the original error, nor were they responsible for that error. In 
some of the instant cases the extent of hardship which would 
probably follow abandonment would be very great, while in other 
cases it would be negligible. 
reference to the wisdom of certain features of the Boston & 
Maine management for decades past, but discussion of these 
matters is unnecessary in this connection. The important thing 
is the vitality of the present Boston & Maine system. Not only 
New Hampshire but all New England needs that system. The 
serious and difficult problem is how to sustain both the railroad 
system and New England territory as a whole without undue 
hardship on particular local territories. Benefits to the system 
of particular abandonments must be weighed against the incon- 
veniences and losses which those abandonments will inflict upon 
the communities immediately affected. Benefits to particular com- 
munities of continued operation must be weighed against the 
burdens and retarding effect of such operation upon the develop- 
ment of the Boston & Maine system as a whole. A general verdict 
covering all of New England, or even a single state, is impossible. 
Decisions can only be made properly, wisely, and justly on the 
basis of the facts in each case. 

For the purposes of these applications we look upon the 
Boston & Maine railroad merely as a physical property, as it is 
now being operated in the interest of the people who live in the 
territory it serves. Nor can we look upon the Boston & Maine 
solely as it now exists. We must have some regard for what it 
should be in the future in order that it may serve the New Eng- 
land of the future. We must assume that New England will not 
only retain the eminence which it has achieved in the past but 
that its future will surpass this. The terminals at Boston alone 
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require the expenditure of several millions of dollars in order to 
serve to the best advantage the commerce of New England which 
exists today and which will probably exist tomorrow. This 
aspect of the situation must not be overlooked. It is evident that 
the road must not be deprived of any legitimate and proper means 
of improving its present financial condition to the end that it 
may efficiently serve the public and protect the interest of those 
who have invested in its securities. It is to the advantage of al] 
the people that its credit should be improved. 


The Commission then discussed the evidence relating to 
each of the branch lines. The North Weare branch, embracing 
approximately 22 miles of line, the Commission said, could not 
be abandoned without subjecting the community served to 
expense and hardship disproportionate to the probable benefit 
that would accrue to the applicant from abandonment of service.” 


A similar finding was made in the cases of the other branches 
which must be kept in operation. 


Commissioner Hall, concurring in part, said the report dis- 
closed no sufficient reason why the carrier must continue to 
operate its North Weare and New Boston branches at a loss, 
which burdened those who used the rest of the system. 

Commissioner McChord, dissenting in part, said he did not 


think the Commission should authorize the abandonment of any 
of the lines. Said he: 


The applications herein form part of a series designed ulti- 
mately to obtain authorization to abandon approximately 1,000 
miles of road of the Boston & Maine system. The branch lines as 
to which the majority authorizes abandonment are integral parts 
of the system. The fact that such branches may be shown in an 
accounting process to be unprofitable is not sufficient justification 
for abandonment. This railroad should be regarded as a homo- 
generous system and not as a collection of separate parts, any 
one, or a group of which may be amputated when thought to be 
unable to be self sustaining. 

The condition of the railroad as a whole which has led to 
this plan to abandon a large amount of mileage in order to re- 
habilitate its finances is the evil fruit of the mismanagement to 
which the railroad was subjected as pointed out in Financial 
Investigation of N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. Co., 31 I. C. C. 32, 47. Of 
course, a recitation of past history cannot now bring revenue to 
this carrier, however, the fact remains that were it not for the 
former management of the Boston & Maine, as pointed out in the 
New Haven Case, supra, this carrier would be in a stronger posi- 
tion today to cope with the conditions brought about by the 
growth of motor vehicle transportation and, by the use of gas- 
oline, or gasoline-electric, rail cars, if necessary, adapt new 
methods of transportation to the needs of its branch lines and 
the communities they have served for many years, instead of plan- 
ning to lay down its obligations and quit the field. On only one 
of the branches in the applications before us here has an attempt 
been made to operate a gasoline-electric rail car for a short while 
although it is admitted that reductions in the cost of operating 
branch lines could be brought about by operating such cars. 

The communities served by the branch lines which the ma- 
jority have authorized the Boston & Maine to abandon ought not, 
upon the showing made on this record, to be deprived of their rail 
facilities and thus be made to suffer for the benefit of the rest of 
the system. Whatever the losses may be on such lines (the 
exact amounts have not been clearly shown) they are not so 
great but that the system as a whole should be compelled to 
shoulder them and so distribute the burden. 


It appears that the highways in the portions of the State 
where these branches are located are not of a character which will 
permit operation thereon throughout the year of trucks such as 
are necessary for the hauling of heavy commodities. It is 
stated that these highways are built for seven to eight months use 
by motor vehicles. Every spring they are closed to heavy traffic 
for a period from a month to a month and a half or more, as are 
all state highways and state-aid highways in New Hampshire. 
This section is dependent, therefore, upon rail lines for the bulk of 
its supplies, and if the rail lines are abandoned considerable extra 
transportation costs in any event will be imposed upon _ these 
communities. It is not shown that the railroad as a whole has 
been or will be unduly and unreasonably burdened by the con- 
tinued operation of these lines. Such facts are of vital importance 
in the determination of the questions of public convenience and 
necessity and if given the weight to which I believe they are 
entitled in this case they should turn the scales against the 
proposals to abandon. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 2547, the Commission has suspended from 
November 20, until March 20, schedules as published in supple- 
ment No. 22 to joint tariff, Boyd’s I. C. C. No. A-1517 and Jones’ 
I. C. C. No. 1576. The suspended schedules propose to increase 
the rate on canned goods, dried peas and beans, pickles and 


sauer kraut, carloads, from Wisconsin producing points to 
Owensboro, Ky. 


To Owensboro, Ky. 


From— Present Proposed 
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PARCEL POST REGULATION 


W. Irving Glover, second assistant Postmaster General, has 
issued the following: 


The postal administration of Mexico has advised that dates will 
be accepted for dispatch to that country in those oases where they 
are pressed or otherwise properly preserved and are suitably packed. 
Dates = are green or which are not properly packed, will not 

e accepted. 

The above should be added to the item “Mexico,” appearing on 

pages 176 and 238 of the annual Postal Guide for 1925. 
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Current Topics 
in Washington 


The Law on Reparation.—At this time it looks to those in- 
terested as if Justice Brandeis’ opinion in the Sloss-Sheffield 
case, unless or until there is more legislation on the subject, 
will be the law on reparation and on interest, where those ques- 
tions arise as between common carrier corporations and shippers. 
The question of interest on reparation awarded against the 
Director-General is still bound up in that case which Judge Cliffe 
held so long and then passed on to the higher court without 
telling why he held it as he did. One thing that seems to stand 
out in the Brandeis’ opinion is the fact that what is commonly 
called interest is part of the damage that is ascertained by 
performing the arithmetical operation known as calculating 
interest. It may not be interest as a penalty for not paying 
promptly, but it is an amount needed to repair the damage 
suffered by one who has paid an unreasonable rate. It is a 
factor to be remembered by the common carrier when it makes 
a rate that may be condemned as unreasonable and counted as 
a possible expense of doing business. On that line of reasoning, 
it is suggested, the court may find that the government is also 
liable for damages of that sort in the case of unreasonable rates. 
The case also clears up the question as to a claim by a consignor 
for reparation where he has sold the freight on a delivered at 
destination basis and the consignee pays the freight and charges 
it back to the consignor. In such a case, the opinion makes it 
clear, he is an agent. In other words, the general statement 
that he is entitled to reparation who pays the freight is not 
accurate, as few general declarations are. It is still the rule 
of the law that the Commission is not bound to find who finally 
“bore” the freight, but in the case where the consignee charges 
it back to the consignor, the right to recover follows the right 
of the carrier to look to the consignor for the payment of freight. 
Justice Brandeis pointed out that the railroad contention about 
f. o. b. shipments was a misunderstanding of the commercial 
transaction known as a sale on a delivered basis. He said that 
in such a case the freight might be regarded as one of the costs 
of doing business, in a competitive market. Sometimes the 
seller does not sell on a delivered basis, but allows a specified 
amount to the buyer; that is, he absorbs part of the freight. 
In such an instance, it would seem the consignor is entitled to 
recover reparation, possibly, however, not more than a pro- 
portionate share, although it may be he will be entitled to the 
whole amount paid by him. The decision seems to approve all 
the Commission has said about reparation except while it was 
wandering in the wilderness and was brought back by means 
of the decision in the Darnell-Tanzer case. The decision is a 
reminder of the tears one shed, while very young, over the 
fact that Christopher Columbus had a bit of litigation in the 
courts for eleven years. The Sloss-Sheffield case, in one form 
or another, has been before the Commission and the courts for 
thirteen years. The late W. A. Wimbish started it. When he 
died the late Orla E. Harrison took it up and fought it to a 
conclusion before the Commission and the courts up to the court 
of last resort. There his illness compelled his associates, Chal- 
len B. Ellis and Woodson P. Houghton, to take up the fight, the 
former arguing the case in the Supreme Court while Harrison 
was fighting an incurable disease. Two more amiable and lova- 
ble men than Wimbish and Harrison never practiced before 
the Commission. They worked on the case when they were so 
ill they would have been excusable if they had given up long 
before they did. In fact, neither gave up until physically un- 
able to do anything more. Equally hard work was done by 
attorneys for the railroads. E. Perry Thomas and Charles J. 
Rixey presented the case to the Supreme Court in their behalf 
If there was anything left unsaid by either side, it would have 
taken a far more acute man than any who listened to them to 
have made a statement covering a definite omission. In the 
phases of interstate commerce law it covers, it is a monumental 
case. For months the inquiries about it on each one of the 
court’s decision days outnumbered those made about any four 
or five other cases that might be selected for comparison. 





Who Darkeneth Counsel in Consolidation?—According to re- 
ports from the White House, President Coolidge is for com- 
pulsory consolidation of railroads and also opposed to compul- 
sory consolidation, even after a reasonable time has been given 
for voluntary consolidations. If these varying reports continue 
to come the President may feel constrained to adopt the language 
of the Lord in speaking to Job, who, seemingly, had been 
srumbling too much. “Who is it that darkeneth counsel by 
words without meaning” (Job 38:2), as rendered by King James’ 
translators, or, if the Douai version is preferred, “Who is this 
that wrappeth up truth in unskillful sentences?” Then, per- 
haps, taking it on the other hand, the language may be employed 
by some person who is interested in finding out what the Presi- 
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dent thinks but has become irritated by the conflicting reports. 
Anyhow, there seems to be ground for the inquiry as to the 
identity of those who believe the President has turned his face 
fully and completely away from the compulsory idea and has 
definitely adopted the thought that whatever the benefits that 
may flow from consolidation would overshadoow the hurt that 
would come from compulsion. When one thinks of the fright- 
fully expensive “busts” that have been achieved by the govern- 
ment in the war-time operation of the railroads, the construction 
of the Alaska railroad, which takes money out of the treasury 
every day, and the reclamation of arid and semi-arid lands, one 
must wonder how government officials ever have the temerity 
to suggest anything other than the preservation of the peace 
and the deepening of harbor channels, about the necessity for 
which no one disputes. It is true many railroads have been 
built, by private enterprise, that have been almost as expensive, 
proportionately, as the Alaska railroad. However, the promoters 
of such railroads, generally speaking, “got theirs.” The gov- 
ernment projects were not supposed to have been built with 
a view to anyone getting “his.” And therein the government 
projects differ from the ones that could be cited to balance 
the Alaska “bloomer.” If someone in authority will admit that 
the government projects were started primarily to enable a 
promoter to get something, there will be no argument. 





Memorial for Railroad Builders.—Although it might be in- 
ferred from popular literature of about 1905 that railroad build- 
ers were members of the community of doubtful value, that be- 
ing the era of unbridled railroad baiting, J. D. Shatford, chairman 
of the executive committee of the Railroad Owners’ Association, 
has suggested, to a number of prominent railroad men, that a 
memorial building should be erected in Washington to do justice 
to the men who built the most magnificent transportation system 
the world has ever known. It is his idea that a monumental 
structure should be built, to be known as the Railroad Owners’ 
Forum, or some similar or significant name, in which should 
be kept the records, the portraits and statues of the early build- 
ers and the portraits of those who are now developing the 
railroad systems of the land. It is not his idea that it should 
be a mere show place but a place where the work of today 
would be carried on in a building frankly devoted to the next 
to the largest industry in the country. In one of the halls, it is 
his idea there, should be a topographical chart of the country 
showing the railroads, the streams, forests, mountains and in- 
dustries of the United States, so that visitors might have before 
them something, in three dimensions, to show them what their 
country would look like were it reduced to a scale that could 
be brought within the field of the beholder’s eyes. Mr. Shat- 
ford has gone so far as to send an invitation to seventeen exec- 
utives and leading men closely associated with the executives 
and the eight members of the executive committee of the own- 
ers’ association to become the organization committee of the 
proposed memorial institution, the name of Howard Elliot stand- 
ing at the head of the list. A thought in the proposal is that 
an invitation should be mailed to every railroad stockholder to 
contribute to the cause. 





We Do It in Better Fashion.—The Department of Commerce 
recently announced the completion of a link of railroad, in the 
Pan-American chain intended ultimately to enable the traveler 
so minded, to travel from Canada to the southernmost part of 
South America by rail. This link connected four South Ameri- 
can countries by means of railroads of the same gauge. The 
particular stretch of track, the completion of which brought the 
four republics into as close communication with each other as 
the states of Mexico and the United States and the provinces 
of Canada, runs from Atocha to Villazon, Bolivia. Argentina, 
Bolivia, Chile and Peru are thus brought into the easy com- 
munication that exists between the three large countries of 
North America. In the account telling of the system that now 
extends over the four republics under the southern cross, the 
Department of Commerce report made many mentions of trea- 
ties between the four countries involved. The four republics, 
of course, used public funds in the construction of the railroads. 
Therefore it may have been necessary to have treaties. The 
mention of treaties serves to remind North Americans that they 
are connected by railroads of the same gauge, without necessity 
for treaties, except of commerce and amity which would exist 
even if there were no railroads. The railroads are private en- 
terprises. Even the government railroads in Canada and Mexico 
are nominally privately owned. Wherefore there is no question 
of sovereignty to bother about. Canadian lines run into the 
United States and United States lines run into Canada. At 
present, so far as is obvious, no Mexican line runs into the 
United States, but there is no law to prevent the formation of a 
private company and the extension of the government-owned 
lines into the United States. Each of the three countries, seem- 
ingly, has agreed that, in the matter of moving freight, there 
is every reason in the world for keeping government in the back- 
ground. Even if the matter of the regulation of rates, each 
country plays only in its own yard. The result is that the ship- 
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per has the minimum of difficulty in getting across imaginary 
lines. Customs officials, of course, always are a pest, but so 
far as North American railroads crossing boundaries are con- 
cerned, they seem to have been reduced to the minimum of 
annoyance. In Europe they appear to be the maximum of annoy- 
ance and restraint, not to mention the fear each country has 
that its neighbor will steal its equipment. : 
Notice of Claim Good Precaution.—A thought created by the 
decision of the Supreme Court, in James C. Davis, Director-Gen- 
eral, etc., vs. John L. Roper Lumber Co. (Traffic World, Novem- 
ber 21), is that it is always good business when a railroad seems 
to have failed in any duty to the shipper, for the latter to tell 
the railroad company about it, without delay, sending the notice 
to several traffic officials if there is any doubt or uncertainty as 
to the identity of the one who should be served, if notice is 
found to be necessary. If notice is not necessary dispatch 
thereof will not do any damage. Even if the law does not 
require notice, it is suggested, sending it is not more than an 
act of good neighborliness. In the case at bar, seemingly, the 
claimant had a clean-cut right to recover, either the car that 
had been misdelivered, or the value thereof. But, judging from the 
record as set forth by the court, failure to tell the railroad about 
the matter, within six months, destroyed the claim. It is sug- 
gested that the awfulness of the language used in the Cummins 
amendment should indicate to the shipper that he had better 





not undertake to construe it and then rest upon the construction. 


made by him to protect his rights. It is suspected that many 
good claims are lost for no reason other than that the man who 
handles traffic matters for his company knows so little about 
the subject that he has not learned the first lesson in traffic, 
namely, tell the railroad company, in writing, about the trouble 
in such a way that a reasonable man would know what had 
happened. The courts are not technical, except where they can- 
not avoid. They have construed telegrams as notice, in writing, 
of claims, because, while perhaps not in exact form they have 
had the effect of putting the railroad company on notice that 
the shipper expected redress for his wrong. Tell it to the rail- 
road, in writing, might be good advice to be placed, by means 
of a placard, on the desk of every man having anything to do 
with the sending or receiving of freight. The Supreme Court 
has been compelled, because Congress has not done so, to 
rewrite the Cummins amendment so as to convey some meaning, 
largely, if not wholly, because shipper traffic men have been 
negligent about writing. If they had written, giving notice to 
the railroads that they had reason for demanding redress, say 
within a week or two, there would, have been no reason for the 
Supreme Court trying to make the Cummins amendment mean 
what it suspects Congress had in mind. The cost of writing two 
or three letters, or even two or three dozen is as nothing in 
comparison with the loss that may follow failure to write. It 
is not even necessary to write letters. Printed forms are to be 
had. It is suggested that if there is doubt as to the form to be 
used, use a copy of each form, in the alternative, thereby being 
prepared to stand on the form which debate shows is the one 
that is needed. A. E. H. 


PORT DIFFERENTIAL FIGHT 


Railroads serving New Orleans have asked for the suspen- 
sion of tariffs filed by themselves and by carriers serving Gal- 
veston in supposed compliance with the Commission’s decision 
in No. 12798, Galveston Commercial Association vs. Galveston, 
Harrisburg & San Antonio et al. A like application for suspen- 
sion has been filed by the New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau and 
other New Orleans bodies of similar character. 

Suspension was requested on the ground that the tariffs, as 
filed, established differentials greater than those specified by the 
Commission in its report in that case. The protesting New 
Orleans railroads took the position that while they filed the 
tariffs in question they were not the originators of the traffic 
and therefore, were compelled to accept the bases set by the 
Santa Fe, Rock Island and other lines serving Galveston and 
other Texas ports. For that reason they felt free to request 
suspension of their own tariffs. 

A conference, in the nature of a preliminary inquest into 
the matter was held, November 24, at the office of Commissioner 
Campbell. It was attended by Chairman Aitchison, Commis- 
sioner Esch and Commissioner Campbell; Messrs. Powers and 
Ward of the suspension board; R. C. Fulbright, representing the 
Texas ports; T. L. Bothwell, assistant general freight agent, 
Gulf, Colorado and Santa Fe; E. A. Smith, Illinois Central; 
Luther M. Walter and Edgar Moulton representing the New 
Orleans freight traffic bureau. The conference was ealled at 
the instigation of the New Orleans interests. Their position 
was that the Commission should suspend the tariffs so as to leave 
rates as they were pending a further hearing on the order of 
reopening entered by the Commission some time ago. The three 
Commissioners are the members of the division which passes 
upon the question whether tariffs should or should not be sus- 
pended. The data on the subject are so voluminous it was felt 
that a conference in the nature of a preliminary hearing should 
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be held so that the members of the division required to pags 
upon the questions involved would have a general understanding 
especially inasmuch as there was a question whether the Texas 
lines would be able to present an answer to the claims of New 


Orleans within the time allowed by the rules of the Commissioy 
for such answers. 


Mr. Fulbright, in speaking for the Texas ports, characterizeq 
the protest of the New Orleans lines and the New Orleans 
traffic bureau as no more than an effort to go over much of the 
ground that was covered in the hearings on the complaint iy 
which the Commission made the differential adjustment intended 
to give Galveston a proper share of the traffic to and from the 
ports. New Orleans representatives pointed out what they char. 
acterized as departures from the lines laid down in the decision 
in the rates pertaining to petroleum and its products, cotton 
seed products from Texas, Oklahoma and from Louisiana; green 


coffee, cotton factory products, packing house products, soap, and 
burlap bagging. 


The Texas lines were given until December 1 to make ex. 
planations covering the alleged discrepencies. Mr. Bothwell 
asked to be allowed until December 5, but the members of the 
suspension board said that that would give them only two days 
in which to check up the allegations, write their report and 


obtain the vote of the three Commissioners composing the 
suspension division. 


SEEK END OF PILFERAGE LOSSES 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


Cooperation between the federal authorities and the states 
of New York and New Jersey is necessary to put a stop to losses 
in railroad and steamship pilferage amounting to more than 
$1,000,000 annually, according to C. H. Callaghan, vice-president 
of the Maritime Association of New York, in an address this 
week before the New York Propeller Club. 

Mr. Callaghan said that river pirates disguise themselves as 
junkmen and find it comparatively easy to make way with 
highly valuable shipments. In 1924 the situation became so 
acute that the Maritime Association appointed a committee to 
study the evil and recommend methods of eliminating it. Mr. 
Callaghan said, in part: 


The investigation of our committees revealed the seriousness of 
the situation. One steamship alone reported the following losses from 
its piers during the preceding year: ‘‘Dry goods, $15,000; gold, $30,000; 
coffee, $2,500; ship’s equipment, $1,000, making a total of $48,500 stolen 
from one company alone. 

Among concerns reporting losses were many steamship, dock and 
towboat companies, railroad and lighterage companies, and practically 
every interest conducting business on or in proximity to the water- 
front. From our observations and from the many cases presented to 
us it is apparent that every business, no matter how small or how 
large, which is carried on at a place accessible to these water pirates, 
is subject to the tolls levied upon it by their unlawful operations. Of 
course, it is not possible to arrive at any definite figures covering the 
total amount of these depredations annually. However, if the steam- 
ship company alone is mulcted to the extent of $48,500 in one year 


the total loss must amount to a staggering sum. It has been esti- 
mated at $1,900,000. 


NEW LIGHTHOUSE IN ALASKA 


The most important improvement for the protection of 
shipping in Alaska made in recent years will be substantially 
completed when the new lighthouse and fog signal station at 
Cape Spencer is put into commission, which, it is expected, will 
be on November 20, according to the Bureau of Lighthouses, De- 
partment of Commerce, which says: 


This lighthouse will mark the principal and most northerly en- 
trance from the Pacific Ocean into channels of southeastern Alaska, 
and will be a guide to all shipping from southeast Alaska to Prince 
William Sound, the Alaskan Peninsula, and the Aleutian Islands, and 
also the larger part of the marine traffic from Puget Sound and the 
Pacific Coast which uses these channels. In this vicinity the coast 
of Alaska is bleak and forbidding, with a great deal of fog and stormy 
weather, and there has been nothing to mark the dangerous entrance 
to Cross Sound or any of the coasts in this vicinity excepting a small 
automatic light placed at Cape Spencer a few years ago. 

The new station, which is scheduled to go into commission on 
November 20, is a_primary light station, and will, perhaps, be the 
most important aid to navigation in Alaska. It will have a white 
light of 110,000 candle power, flashing every 10 seconds. It will also 
be equipped with a powerful air fog signal sounding a blast every 30 
seconds. There is also being installed a radio fog signal, which will 
probably be placed in operation in the spring. This is a type of signal 
very valuable to ships equipped with the radio compass, as accurate 
bearings can be taken at distances of 100 miles and more, and it will 
be especially valuable on the Alaska coast because of unfavorable 
weather conditions. This will be the first radio fog signal established 
in Alaska. , ; 

This station has been constructed under appropriations made in 
1923 and since. On account of the remote and difficult location and 
the restricted working season, the station has required two years for 
completion. Provision has been made for four light keepers, but on 
account of the isolated situation on an exposed rocky island, quar- 
ters have not been provided for the keepers’ families. 





ABANDONMENT OF LINE 


The Waycross & Western Railroad Company has been au- 
thorized to abandon, as to interstate and foreign commerce, its 
rairoad in Ware and Clinch counties, Georgia, extending from 
Waycross to Cogdell, a distance of 21 miles. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


WOOD FLOUR RATES 


The Commission, by division No. 3, in No. 16063, Becker, 

Moore & Co., Inc., vs. New York Central et al., has found unrea- 
sonable a fifth class rate of 32 cents, on wood flour, from North 
Tonawanda, N. Y., to destinations in New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania to the extent it exceeds 28.5 cents and awarded 
reparation to interveners in that case. The lower rate is to be 
established not later than January 12. The minimum is to be 
36,000 pounds instead of the 30,000 pounds minimum applied at 
present. 
Destinations involved in the case are Brooklyn and Staten 
Island stations; Newark, Harrison, Kearny, Orange, Lake Junc- 
tion, Trenton, Perth Amboy, N. J.; Nicetown, North Penn Junc- 
tion, Marcus Hook and Lancaster, Pa. 

The complaint alleged the fifth class rate was unreasonable 
to the extent it exceeded 23 cents, the contemporaneous rate 
on wood pulp. The railroads pointed out that a higher rate on 
wood flour than on wood pulp was justified by the facts that 
flour loaded lighter than pulp and the volume of movement was 
insignificant. 

Objection was made to petitions of intervention. The rail- 
roads said they should not be considered for the reason that 
they unduly broadened the issues, in that reparation was sought 
in them, but not in the complaint. The Commission said that 
that contention was not sustained, citing in connection with 
that declaration Investigation of Alleged Unreasonable Rates on 
Meats, 28 I. C. C. 332, 335. 

Without comment, the Commission called attention to the 
fact that in Du Pont De Nemours & Co. vs. M. C. R. R. Co. it 
found that a fifth class rate of 21.4 cents then in effect from 
Newhall, Me., to Nicetown, Pa., not unreasonable. It said the 
comparisons in that case were almost entirely with rates on 
wood pulp; also that in Same vs. Director-General, 83 I. C. C. 
719, it found the wood flour rate unreasonable to the extent it 


exceeded the rate on wood pulp. In deciding the instant case 
the Commission said: 


We find that the rate assailed over the interstate routes was, is, 
and for the future will be unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded, 
exceeds, or may exceed 28.5 cents per 100 pounds, minimum carload 
weight 36,000 pounds. An order will be entered accordingly. 

We further find that the Armstrong Cork Company, Nairn Lino- 
leum Company, and Thomas A. Edison, Inc., interveners, made ship- 
ments of wood flour as described and paid and bore the charges 
thereon; that they have been damaged in the amount of the difference 
between the charges paid and those which would have accrued at 
the rate herein found reasonable over the interstate routes; and that 
they are entitled to reparation, with interest, on interstate shipments 
delivered within two years before the date of filing their respective 
petitions in intervention. As stated, the original petition in interven- 
tion, filed by Thomas A. Edison, Inc., did not ask for reparation, but 
an amended petition includes such claim. In the case of this inter- 
vener the date of filing of the amended petition should govern with 
respect to the limitation period, Interveners should comply with 
Rule V of the Rules of Practice. 


MATCH CASE DISMISSED 


An order of dismissal has been made in No. 15421, Diamond 
Match Co. vs. Director-General, Southern Pacific, et al., mimeo- 
graphed, the Commission, by division No. 4, finding the rates 
on matches, from Chico, Calif., to destinations in Washington 
and Oregon, between January 1, 1918, and January 23, 1922, not 
unreasonable or in violation of the fourth section. The com- 
plaint alleged the rates were unreasonable, in disregard of the 
fourth section and in violation of the sixth section, The Com- 
mission found some overcharges and some undercharges, which 
it directed to be adjusted. 

The issue was as to the application of a proportional from 
Chico to Portland, Ore., or East Portland on shipments to points 
specifically mentioned in one of Gomph’s tariffs, plus a switch- 
ing charge applicable between Portland and East Portland and 
St. Johns, over the Oregon-Washington. The totals of com- 
binations so made, the Commission said, were lower than the 
rates charged, the latter being joint or local rates from Chico, or 
combinations of local or other rates based generally on Portland. 

After considering the restrictions carried in the tariffs the 
Commission said it concluded that the combination rates sought 
were not applicable on the complainant’s shipments. It further 
said the record contained no evidence of damage resulting from 
alleged departures from the long-and-short-haul part of section 4. 


SOAPSTONE RATE CASE 


The Commission, by division No. 4, has dismissed No. 16599, 
Thilmany Pulp & Paper Company vs. Nelson & Albemerle et al., 
mimeographed, finding applicable the rate charged on two car- 
loads of soapstone furnace linings, from Schuyler, Va., to Kau- 
kauna, Wis., shipped in March, 1920. The complaint was that 
the rate assessed was in excess of the legally applicable one. 





The question was as to the legality of a factor of 9 cents applied 
for the five miles between Schuyler and Rockfish, Va. That 
was a commodity rate applicable on “soapstone manufactured 
and in slabs.” It was higher than the sixth class rate of 6 cents. 
After the shipment moved the commodity rate was increased to 
12.5 cents and the class rate to 8.5 cents. In disposing of the 
case, the Commission said: 


The only question here presented is whether the commodity rate 
on t6h class rate was applicable to the shipments involved. The arti- 
cles shipped by complainant are clearly comprehended within the com- 
modity description, “Soapstone manufactured and in slabs.’’ Although 
the manufacturing process is not, in the case of furnace linings, carried 
to as og an extent as in the case of certain other soapstone prod- 
ucts, the process of sawing the blocks on all six sides to specific sizes 
is clearly a manufacturing process. The fact that the classification 
description more specifically describes the article shipped does not 
prevent the commodity rate from applying. In Grosjean Rice Milling 
Co. vs. Director General, 89 I. C. C. 395, 396, we said: 

‘Where an article is clearly embraced within a generic com- 
modity designation, and neither the tariff nor governing classifica- 
tion discloses a contrary intention, we have found the commodity 
rate applicable, even though the classification description was more 
specific, Frost & Co. vs. Director General, 57 I. C. C. 755, and have 
done so even though the particular article was not in contempla- 
tion when the commodity item was framed, Texas State Highway 
Departement vs. Director General, 69 I. C, C. 220.” 

We find that the rates assailed were legally applicable to com- 
plainant’s shipments. An order will be entered dismissing the com- 
plaint. 


FIXES BROOM HANDLE RATES 


The Commission, by division No. 4, in No. 16076, Deshler 
Broom Factory et al. vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe et al., 
mimeographed, has found rates on broom handles, carloads, from 
points in Michigan and Wisconsin, to Des Moines, North Kansas 
City, Kansas City, and Neshler, Neb., unreasonable to the ex- 
tent they exceed the lumber rates by more than 1.5 cents per 
100 pounds. The complaint covered shipments as far back as 
1921, informal proceedings having preceded the formal case. 
The rates were alleged to be not only unreasonable but also un- 
duly prejudicial. The Commission found some of the shipments 
were barred by the statute of limitations and that some ship- 
ments had been made on rates that were not brought into issue. 
The complainants said that out of 105 shipments all but 22 car- 
loads were assessed rates 1.5 cents over the corresponding 
lumber rates. The carriers said that if any shipments were 
made on less than the commodity rates on broom handles the 
rates assessed were in error. 

The handles in question were shaped but not polished or 
painted. The Commission said the record did not show the 
shipments were entitled to the commodity rates applicable on 
handle timber. The new basis rates are to be published not 
later than January 12. Reparation is to be made to the basis 
indicated. 


SALT RATES CHANGED 


The Commission, in a report written by Commissioner 
McManamy, on I. and S. No. 2457, Salt From Ohio to Points in 
Western Trunk Line Territory, mimeographed, has found justi- 
fied proposed increased rates on salt, carloads, from Ohio pro- 
ducing points to destinations in territory west of the Missouri 
River. The order of suspension has been vacated and the pro- 
ceeding discontinued. 

This increase, two cents, to the territory west of the Mis- 
souri, was proposed to bring about the publication of rates which 
the carriers said were intended for application in the territory 
when the carriers complied with the Commission’s order in Salt 
Cases of 1923, 92 I. C. C. 388. The carriers said that after they 
had filed their tariffs they found that they had given Ohio rates 
that were the same’as from eastern Michigan instead of two 
cents over. They applied for special permission to amend their 
tariffs but no reason for special permission, the Commission 
said, had been shown. They then published them on statutory 
notice but upon protest they were suspended. Protestants re- 
fused to concede error in publication, contending the rates that 
had been published were in accordance with the Commission’s 
decision. The Commission agreed that the rates were in com- 
pliance with the language of the decision but that to allow them 
to remain in effect would bring about demands for readjust- 
ments. It said that the record did not establish the impropriety 
of the proposed rates. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


The Commission has denied the petition of the St. Louis- 
San Francisco for reconsideration of findings made by it in 
finance docket No. 4764, 99 I. C. C. 511. The application was for 
permission to issue securities. 

The Commission has permitted the Mobile Chamber of Com- 
merce and Business League to intervene in No. 12798, Galveston 
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Commercial Association vs. Galveston, Harrisburg and San An- 
tonio. 

Sanger Bros., Inc., Robertson & White, Inc., Butler Brothers, 
and The Baker Company have been permitted to intervene in 
No. 17611, Olive and Myers Manufacturing Company et al. vs. 
Akron, Canton and Youngstown et al. 

The Commission has permitted the Cumberland Chamber 
of Commerce to intervene in No. 17630, the Kalbaugh Coal Com: 
pany, Inc., vs. Atlantic City Railroad et al. 

The New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau has been permitted 
to intervene in No. 16735, Atlantic Rice Milling Company et al. 
vs. Alabama Great Southern et al. 

The Quanah Cotton Oil Company has been permitted to 
intervene in No. 16528, Southland Cotton Oil Company et al. vs. 
Abilene & Southern et al. 

The Commission has permitted the North-Eastern New York 
Traffic Conference to intervene in No. 16841, International Paper 
Company vs. Boston & Maine et al.; No. 17502, New York & 
Pennsylvania Company vs. Delaware & Hudson et al.; and No. 
17503, New York & Pennsylvania Company vs. Delaware & Hud- 
son et al. 

The Commission has denied petitions of the Kansas City 
Southern Railway Company, Missouri Pacific Railroad Company 
and St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Company for a postpone- 
ment of the effective date of fourth section order No. 9129, with 
respect to rates on coal, in fourth section order No. 9129, rates 
on coal in excess of aggregate of intermediate rates. 

The Commission, in No. 14451, Procter & Gamble Distrib 
uting Co. et al. vs. St. Louis-“San Francisco et al., and the four 
sub-numbers thereunder, has issued an order pertaining to the 
rates on soap, soap powders, etc., as follows: 


It is ordered that the order entered in the above-entitled proceed- 
ings on August 12, 1925, and which, as modified by orders dated Oc- 
tober 5, 1925, October 30, 1925, and November 9, 1925, provides for the 
establishment of the rates on soap, soap powders, washing powders, 
and scouring and cleaning compounds therein required on or before 
December 20, 1925, upon the filing and posting of tariffs on not less 
than 30 days’ notice, be, and it is hereby, modified in so far as it re- 
quires the establishment of rates On soap, soap powders, washing 
powders, and scouring and cleaning compounds, from Kansas City, 
Kan., and St. Louis, Mo., to points in Kansas, so that it will become 
effective on said December 20, 1925, upon notice to this commission 
and to the general public, by not less than 20 days’ filing and posting 
in the manner prescribed in section 6 of the interstate commerce act. 


It has also put out, in the same case, an order amending 
fourth section order No. 9188, postponing the effective date of 
the 70 per cent circuitous route part of the order, to June 15, 
1926. That was issued upon the request of F. A. Leland upon 
behalf of the carriers for which he is the agent. 


VALUATION OF RAILROADS 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


With indications that the Commission will complete the pri- 
mary valuations of the railroads by June 30, 1928, it is estimated 
that the total cost of the work both to the government and to 
the railroads will be approximately $135,000,000. The Congres- 
sional Record of May 31, 1910, records the late Senator La Fol- 
lette as having said that, an at expense of not exceeding $10 
per mile, or $2,400,000 for the entire mileage of the United 
States, the value of the physical properties of the railroads could 
be determined. 

The Commission has expended approximately $27,400,000 on 
railroad valuation work. The railroads have expended approxi- 
mately $85,000,000. The total approximate cost up to this time 
is therefore $112,400,000. 


The railroads are now spending approximately $6,000,000 a 
year on valuation work. The Commission is now working under 
a plan providing for a total of $3,507,000 to complete the primary 
valuations by June 30, 1928, plus approximately $390,000 a year 
for valuation work relating to recapture of excess earnings and 
policing of additions and retirements. The expenditures of the 
Commission and the railroads for the next three years, there- 
fore, will be approximately $22,500,000. This will bring the 
total expenditures to approximately $134,900,000 at June 30, 1928. 

When the primary valuations have been completed, that is, 
the valuations as of June 30, 1915, 1916, 1917, etc., the valuations 
will have to be brought up to date and then kept current. 


Tentative valuation reports covering 125,758 miles of rail- 
road, or 51.46 per cent of the total mileage, have been served. 
Final valuation reports covering 9,325 miles of railroad have 
been issued. 

While tentative valuation reports covering 51.46 per cent of 
the total mileage have been served, tentative valuations com- 
pleted cover 56.51 per cent of the mileage. 

The Commission, under the increased appropriation author- 
ized by Congress last year, has been increasing its valuation 
force. When the President, March 4, 1925, signed the bill carry- 
ing $1,946,552 for the valuation work for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1926, the bureau of valuation had a force of 339 em- 
ployes. Since that time approximately 330 appointments have 
been made, but these are partly offset by 88 resignations. The 
recruiting work is still under way. The full effect of the in- 
crease in the valuation force, it is said, is not yet reflected in 
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the output of underlying tentative and final reports, due to the 
fact that new employes are still undergoing preliminary training, 
and also due to the fact that cases upon which they are working 
have not yet been completed. It is expected that the impetus 
given to the work by the increase in the force will be demon- 
strated by the progress made in the next four or five months. 


DISCUSS LEGISLATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureay 


President Coolidge discussed matters, pertaining largely to 
railroad consolidation, with a committee representing the Na- 
tional Association of Railroad and Public Utility Commissioners, 
appointed by that body to consider legslation, on November 21, 
The committee consisted of A. G. Patterson of the Alabama com- 
mission; W. D. B. Ainey and James S. Benn of the Pennsylvania 
commission; and H. G. Wells of the Massachusetts. commission. 
Commissioner McChord, chairman of the federal body’s co-oper- 
ating committee, went with the state commissioners an dpar- 
ticipated in the conference. 

No statement as to the particular matters under discussion 
was made by any of the participants therein. The members of 
the committee admitted that there was talk about the consolida- 
tion legislation that had been discussed by Senator Cummins, by 
Alfred P. Thom and others. The national association, at its an- 
nual meeting, decided not to go on record on any phase of the 
subject but to commit it to the committee. 

It was admitted that the state commissioners, practically, if 
not absolutely to a unit, would oppose any plan for federal in- 
corporation or any provisions looking toward compulsory consoli- 


dation, if any such proposals were put forward in a serious and 
determined manner. 


CONSOLIDATION OF RAILDOADS 


The Traffic World Washington Burcau 


Eastern newspapers, within the week, have been publishing 
a report to the effect that Senator Cummins has said that the 
Commission is not going to make a final plan for the consolida- 
tion of railroads because the members of that body have not 
been able to agree upon a report. When Senator Cummins was 
asked about the matter he declined to say anything other than 
that the Commission would have to speak for itself. 

The policy of the Commission has been to allow its decision 
and reports for it; that is to say, it has consistently refused to 
take notice of reports as to what it would or would not do in 
disposing of questions brought to it by complainants or duties 
laid upon it by any act or resolution of Congress. 

The fact that it has not made a report carrying a permanent 
plan for the consolidation of railroads has attracted the attention 
of nearly every man who took part in the hearings which were 
held after the Commission had published its tentative plan for 
a limited number of consolidated systems. The fact that there 
have been proposals to change the legislation providing for the 
making of a final plan for consolidation, has been taken as 
having an effect upon the commissioners, especially in the 
matter of giving them warrant, as they might say, to take plenty 
of time in coming to a conclusion upon the data gathered by 
them. Some persons interested in the subject have come to the 
conclusion that the Commission will not publish a report making 
a permanent plan unless compelled to do so by a demand there- 
for of which there has been no distinct evidence. 


RATES ON LINSEED OIL 


Hearing of I. and S. 2543, rates on linseed oil from Chicago 
and related points to destinations in Ohio, was held before Ex- 
aminer Disque at Chicago, November 25. 

J. J. Clark, for the C. & E. L., testified that the present rates 
in effect on linseed oil were subnormal. He said that they were 
on substantially the same basis as they were in 1910 when first 
instituted, although other Chicago lines had raised the rates. He 
said the attention of the C. & E. I. was called to its subnormal 
rates on linseed oil by the Central Freight Association and that 
the carrier had attempted to remedy the situation by publishing 
the tariffs now under suspension which canceled the commodity 
rates. The witness made comparisons of the car mile earnings 
on linseed oil with other commodities to show that the linseed 
oil was not netting a revenue as large as other commodities. 

J. McGovern, for the American Linseed Company, testified 
as to the volume in which the commodity moved to show that it 
was entitled to commodity rates and then gave numerous com- 
parisons of the commodity with the class rates on linseed oil in 
different parts of the country to show that the relationship be- 


tween class and commodity rates on the linseed oil moving from 
Chicago to Ohio was not improper. 


L. & N. CONSTRUCTION 


The Louisville & Nashville has applied to the Commission 
for an extension of time of one month, that is, until February 1, 
1926, for filing its. application for authority to construct pro- 
posed connections with the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio in ac- 


cordance with the Commission’s findings in the Clinchfield Rail- 
way Lease Case. 











November 28, 1925 





MISSOURI CEMENT RATES 


A finding of unreasonableness and an award of reparation 
have been recommended by Examiner Thomas E. Pyne, in No. 
12950, Atlas Portland Cement Co. vs. Director-General, as agent, 
as to rates and charges on cement, from Ilasco, Mo., to destina- 
tions in Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota, Iowa, South 
Dakota, Nebraska and Kansas, and over interstate routes, t 
destinations in Missouri. . 

Pyne said the rates on cement moving from Ilasco, near 
Hannibal, Mo., from August 8, 1918, following the original re- 
port in Western Cement Rates, 48 I. C. C. 210, were unreason- 
able to the extent they exceeded those established February 29, 
1920, following the Commission’s second report in that case. 
That finding is confined to interstate rates. 

The complaint covered both state and interstate rates. Pyne 
said the Commission should find, as to Missouri state rates, 
that they had not been shown to have been unreasonable. He 
pointed out that the Commission, in the original report, refused 
to deal with Missouri state rates because of the insufficiency of 
the record. He said the present record afforded no basis for a 
finding of unreasonableness or undue prejudice as to such rates. 

The examiner treated the complaint as one demanding rep- 
aration on shipments of cement that moved under the rates 
established by the railroads in compliance with the first report 
and order in Western Cement Rates to the basis of the “short- 
line workabale route” regardless of the number of lines that 
might have to be included in such routes and to the basis of 
the lowest rate that could be figured, by using, where necessary, 
longer routes through lower rated territory, rather than the 
rates resulting from the use of shorter routes through higher 
rated territory. 

Pyne said the trouble arose, apparently, from the use of the 
words “short-line workable route” without limitation in connection 
with that part of the order. The carriers, he said, construed that 
language to mean the short-line distances over existing routes 
ordinarily used and in connection with which a basis for divi- 
sions had been established. The complainant, Pyne said, took 
the position that in the period between the two decisions in 
that case the rates charged it were in violation of an outstanding 
order of the Commission, for one or more of six reasons set up 
by the complainant as being guides established by the original 
decision. 

“In short,” said Pyne, “complainant flatly contends that un- 
der the decision of the Commission it was entitled to the lowest 
possible rates that could be figured by the use of the bases pre- 
scribed, and that the rates published were unreasonable and 
unduly prejudicial because of the failure of the defendants to 
use the routes and scales which would produce the lowest rates.” 

In behalf of the Director-General three objections were made. 
The examiner referred to them as technical. The first was to 
the reception of testimony as to shipments from Ilasco on the 
ground that the complaint was confined to shipments from 
Hannibal, three miles away. Pyne said that that was without 
merit because the Commission itself referred to the plant at 
Ilasco, three miles from Hannibal, as being at Hannibal. The 
second was to the reception of testimony as to shipments to 
points other than shown in the exhibits. Pyne overruled that 
because there was a general averment covering destinations in 
the various states specified. The third was as to the jurisdiction 
of the Commission to award reparation on intrastate traffic. He 
said that apparently that was abandoned on brief, but he pointed 
out that that question was well settled in favor of jurisdiction 
on the part of the Commission. 


LONG HAUL COKE RATES 


Examiner Alfred S. Knowlton has recommended the dis- 
missal of No. 17042, Romann & Bush Pig Iron and Coke Co. 
vs. Interstate Railroad Co. et al., on a finding that rates on coke, 
from Appalachia, Stonega and other Virginia producing points, 
Birmingham, Ala., and Chattanooga, Tenn., to California des- 
tinations are not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. The com- 
plaint alleged the rates were unreasonable, discriminatory, 
prejudicial and in violation of the long-and-short-haul part of 
the fourth section. The prayer was for reparation and rates 
for the future. 

Knowlton said the complainant sold foundry coke on the 
west coast; that it brought the complaint on the theory that 
under the present rates it was unable to compete, satisfactorily, 
with foreign coke; and that there was an empty car movement 
westbound which could be utilized in the hauling of coke at a 
rate low enough to drive foreign competitors from the market. 
The complaint, he said, was very indefinite, but apparently was 
intended as an attack upon the reasonableness of the rates from 
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ovens on the Interstate and from the Birmingham and Chatta- 
nooga districts, and to allege the rates from the Virginia pro- 
ducing points were too high in comparison with rates from 
Chattanooga, which in turn were too high in comparison with 
rates from Birmingham. 

The examiner called attention to the low ton-mile and car- 
mile earnings, the rate from Birmingham to San Francisco yield- 
ing 4.4 mills and a car-mile of 11 cents with the rate per ton- 
mile from the other points of 5.3 mills and a car-mile of 13.8 
cents. He directed attention to salt cases, 1923, 92 I. C. C. 388, 
in which the Commission regarded ton-mile earnings of 5 mills, 
which would be 7.5 mills, giving effect to the general increases 
and one reduction, as the minimum limit of revenue for carload 
freight traffic. He said the same point was in issue in No. 16234, 
Durham Coal & Iron Co. vs. Central of Georgia, and that this 
case should be dismissed without prejudice to the findings that 
might be made in that case. 


RATES ON RIG IRONS, ETC. 


An award of reparation and prescription of a reasonable 
rate for the future have been recommended by Examiner John 
T. Money in a proposed report in No. 16804, Lone Star Gas Com- 
pany vs. C. R. I. & G. et al., on a finding that rates charged on 
a carload of rig irons and nails from Ranger, Tex., to Comanche, 
Okla., shipped June 10, 1922, were unreasonable to the extent 
that they exceeded 79.5 cent's, and for the future would be un- 
reasonable to the extent that they exceed or may exceed 79.5 
cents less 10 per cent. 

Charges were collected based on a combination class A 
mileage rate of $1.05 on the rig irons, and at a combination 
rate of $1.245 on the nails. The shipment, which included 12 
kegs of nails, moved over the Wichita Falls, Ranger & Fort 
Worth to Dublin, Tex., Fort Worth & Rio Grande (a part of the 
Frisco system) to Fort Worth, Tex., C. R. 1. & G., and C. R. 1. & 
P., through Ringgold, Tex., to destination. 

The examiner said that when the shipment moved a rate of 
79.5 cents applied on rig irons from Ranger to Comanche over 
the Texas & Pacific and the Rock Island, but such rate was re- 
stricted by the Rock Island so as not to apply in connection with 
the Wichita Falls, Ranger & Fort Worth. He said rig irons 
and the necessary quantity of nails were generally included in 
oil well outfits and supplies. A mileage rate of 76.5 cents applied 
on oil well outfits and supplies from Ranger to Comanche when 
the shipment moved, and complainant contended that the rate 
on the shipment here considered should not have exceeded 85 
per cent of the rate on oil well supplies or 65 cents, and asked 
reparation to that basis. The examiner said that contention 
was predicated on the decision in Parkersburg Rig & Reel Co. 
vs. C. R. I. & P., 95 I. C. C. 181, but that that case had been re- 
opened for further consideration. He also said the rate of 76.5 
cents referred to did not apply on traffic originating on the 
Wichita Falls, Ranger & Fort Worth. 

The examiner said the $1.05 rate charged on the rig irons 
produced 82 mills per ton-mile and the $1.245 rate on nails 
produced 97.2 mills per ton-mile. The charges on the combined 
shipment produced car-mile earnings of 160.4 cents over the 
route of movement, he said. He said the 79.5-cent rate that ap- 
plied over the T. & P. and Rock Island would produce $1.20 per 
car-mile on the shipment over the route of movement. 


Defendants made the point that the shipment in question 
was sporadic, but the examiner said notwithstanding that the 
complainant was entitled to have it's traffic move at a rate that 
was not unreasonable. He said the joint rates applying from 
Ranger to Comanche over the T. & P. were by no means de- 
pressed and unquestionably would produce earnings sufficient to 
be applied over the slightly longer three-line route. 


HORSE AND MULE RATES 


A new horse and mule-rate structure, for use in the south- 
west, has been recommended by Examiner J. F. Eshelman in 
No. 12358, Texas Live Stock Shippers’ Protective League et al. 
vs. Director-General, Abilene & Southern et al., on further hear- 
ing. The report also covers No. 13619, Rose Brothers Horse & 
Mule Co. et al. vs. Union Pacific et al., and No. 13267; Burnett- 
Yount Horse & Mule Co. et al. vs. Abilene & Southern et al. 
The original decision in these cases was embraced in Horse and 
Mule Rates in the Southwest, 1924, 93 I. C. C. 479. Eshelman rec- 
ommends modification of the rates therein prescribed. 

The examiner said that in the instant cases the Commission 
prescribed a scale of rates on horses and mules, for distances of 
100 miles and greater, for application between Fort Worth, Tex., 


| 
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and points in a defined territory, the latter including Kansas, 
that part of Missouri south of the Missouri river and south- 


eastern Colorado. As to why the cases were reopened, Eshelman 
said : 

Based on a finding of undue prejudice to Fort Worth and undue 
preference of other markets, including Wichita, Kan., Kansas City, 
St. Joseph, and St. Louis, Mo., the Commission required the estab- 
lishment and maintenance between Fort Worth and points in the 
defined terriitory of rates not in excess, distance considered, of the 
rates contemporaneously maintained between the same stations and 
any of the preferred markets. The order applied only to rates hav- 
ing interstate application. On March 16, 1925, upon the joint petition 
of the Public Utilities Commission of the state of Kansas and the 
Chamber of Commerce of Kansas City, Mo., the Commission reopened 
these cases for further hearing with respect to the reasonableness, 
lawfulness, and propriety of the interstate rates on horses and mules, 
in carloads, from or to points in Kansas, Colorado, and southern 
Missouri embraced in the defined ee ee to or from 
Wichita, Kansas City, St. Joseph, and St. uis. Except as between 
these points, rates on the basis prescribed became effective on or be- 
fore May 20, 1925. The hearing with respect to the propriety of the 
rates was held at Topeka, n., jointly with the Kansas Public 
Utilities Commission, which had before it an application of the car- 
riers for permission to make the scale of rates prescribed for inter- 
state use applicable also to Kansas intrastate traffic. On January 12, 
1925, the Commission reopened these cases with respect to reparation, 
and hearing was had thereon at Fort Worth. A —_— proposed 
report covering the reparation features will be issued. 


In conclusion, the examiner said: 


The record establishes that the rates in Kansas and southern 
Missouri might properly be somewhat less than those which would 
result from the application of the southwestern scale, and that the 
portion of Missouri north of the main line of the Rock Island be- 
tween Kansas and St. Louis should properly take the same basis of 
rates as northern Missouri. The latter section is a part of a ter- 
ritory of higher traffic density, including Iowa and northern Illinois. 
The record also indicatés that the existing rates in Kansas, in many 
instances, are lower than under any scale of rates found reasonable 
by this Commission, and that, all things considered, they are not 
sufficiently remunerative. It further justifies the conclusion that 
the level of rates on horses and mules to the Missouri River markets 
should not be higher from Kansas origins than from Nebraska and 
‘South Dakota points. The Nebraska and South Dakota cases (89 
I. C . C. 444 and 77 I. C. C. 451) dealt only incidentally with the 
rates on horses and mules. Moreover, the Nebraska rates were not 
eeamee as maximum reasonable rates but to remove discrimination. 

he record furnishes no satisfactory basis for determining the rates 
between Colorado and the markets concerned. 

The Commission should find that, for the future, maximum reason- 
able rates for application to the interstate transportation of horses 
and mules, in carloads, (1) between markets within and points within 
territory ‘‘A,’’ as described in appendix D to this report, will be rates 
not in excess of those made on the basis of Scale ‘‘A’”’ set forth in said 
appendix D; and (2) between markets within and points within terri- 
tory “B,"’ as described in appendix D to this report, will be rates not 
in excess of those made on the basis of scale “‘B’’ set forth in said 
appendix D. Distances for the application of the foregoing rates 
should be computed over the shortest possible routes by existing 
connections for interchange of carload traffic, but such routes need 
not embrace more than the lines or parts of lines of three carriers, 
except in cases where through routes comprising more than that 
number of carriers are now in effect. Lines under common ownership 
should b e considered as a single line in applying the rates prescribed, 
and where a portion of the same railroad is used more than once in 
computing a distance it will be counted as a separate line each 
time it is used. 

For application between territories “A’’ and “B” rates should 
be computed on_ the basis of scale ‘‘A” for the entire distance plus 
the differences between the scale ‘‘A” and scale ‘“‘B’’ rates for the 
distance traversed in territory ‘‘B,’’ such latter distance to be de- 
termined by the actual distance in territory “‘B’’ over the route fixin 
the basic rate. However, in no case should the through rates exce 
those that might be determined over some other route where, by 


— of the differential being less, the total through charge would 
e less. 


Permission should be given defendants to average the distances 


to Kansas City and St. Joseph and to apply to both a common rate 
based thereon. 


Fourth section relief similar to that granted in Horses and Mules 
in the Southwest, 1924, supra, and in Rates on Horses and Mules in 
the Southwest, 102 I. C. C. 87 should be accorded. 

Defendants should not content themselves with the publication of 
the scales and basis for making rates, but should publish specific rates 
on the bases herein prescribed. ‘They should refrain from meeting by 
routes that are excessively circuitous or as to which the rates pre- 
scribed are less than reasonably compensatory the rates in effect 
over the direct lines. If they should disregard this requirement, the 


Commission should enter such further orders as might be found 
necessary. 


Properly to relate the rate bases herein set forth to those pre- 
scribed in Horse and Mule Rates in the Southwest, 1924, supra, and 
Rates on Horses and Mules in the Southwest, supra, the Commission 
should modify the orders entered in those cases so as to provide for 
the making of rates between points in different rated territories on 
the basis of the scale for the lower-rated territory for the entire 
distance plus the appropriate differentials for the hauls in higher- 
rated territories. This will necessitate the provision of rates for 
distances of less than 100 miles in connection with the southwestern 
scale. All portitons of the state of Colorado should be excluded from 
the territory within which the rates were prescribed in Horse and 
Mule Rates in the Southwest, 1924, supra. 

If the establishment of rates on the bases herein set forth, in 
connection with the retention of rates on the bases prescribed by the 
Commission in the Nebraska and South Dakota cases, results in un- 
lawful situations, the Commission should give consideration to the 
prescription of rates which will meet the requirements of law. 

The definition of the territories and the scale to be used 


in the making of rates, known as appendix D, are as follows: 


Territory ‘“‘A” includes points in the State of Missouri south of the 
Missouri River and on and north of the main line of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railway between Kansas City and St. Louis, 
Mo., together with East St. Louis and National Stock Yards, Ill. 

Territory “B” includes that portion of the State of Missouri south 
of the main line of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway be- 
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tween Kansas City and St. Louis, Mo., and points in the State 


of Kansas. 
SCALE “A” 
Rates in cents per 100 pounds 
Dis- Single Joint Dis- Single Joint Dis- Single Joint 


tance line line tance line line tance line line 
miles rate rate miles rate rate miles rate rate 
5 8.5 11.5 140 23 26 575 48 48 
10 8.5 11.5 145 23.5 26.5 600 49 49 
15 9.5 12.5 150 24 27 625 50 50 
20 10.5 13.5 160 25 28 650 51 51° 
25 11 14 170 25.5 28.5 675 52 52 
30 11.5 14.5 180 26.5 29.5 700 53 53 
35 12 15 190 27 30 725 53.5 53.5 
40 12.5 15.5 200 28 31 750 54.5 54.5 
45 13 16 210 29 31 775 55 55 
50 13.5 16.5 220 29.5 31.5 800 56 56 
55 14.5 17.5 230 30 32 825 56.5 56.5 
60 15 18 240 30.5 32.5 850 57.5 57.5 
65 15.5 18.5 250 31 33 875 58 58 
70 16 19 260 32 34 900 59 59 
75 16.5 19.5 280 33.5 36.5 925 60 60 
80 17 20 300 35 37 950 61 61 
85 17.5 20.5 320 36 38 975 61.5 61.5 
90 18 21 340 37 39 1000 62.5 62.5 
95 18.5 21.5 360 38 39 1025 63.5 63.5 
100 19 22 380 39 40 1050 64.5 64.5 
105 19.5 22.5 400 40 41 1075 65 65 
110 20 23 425 41 42 1100 66 66 
115 20.5 23.5 450 42.5 43.5 1125 67 67 
120 21 24 475 44 45 1150 67.5 67.5 
125 21.5 24.5 500 45 46 1175 68 68 
130 22 25 525 46 46 1200 69 69 
135 22.5 25.5 550 47 47 
SCALE ‘B” 


e Rates in cents per 100 pounds 
Dis- Single Joint Dis- Single Joint Dis- Single Joint 


tance line line tance line line tance line line 
miles rate rate miles rate rate miles rate rate 
5 8. 11.5 140 25.5 28.5 575 53 53 
10 8.5 11.5 145 26 29 600 54 54 
15 9.5 12.5 150 26.5 29.5 625 55 55 
20 10.5 13.5 160 27.5 30.5 650 56 56 
‘25 11.5 14.5 170 28 31 675 57 57 
30 12.5 15.5 180 29 32 700 58 58 
35 13.5 16.5 190 29.5 32.5 725 59 59 
40 14 17 200 30.5 33.5 750 60 60 
45 14.5 17.5 210 31.5 33.5 775 61 61 
50 15 18 220 32 34 800 61.5 61.5 
55 16 19 230 33 35 825 62.5 62.5 
60 17 20 240 33.5 35.5 850 63.5 63.5 
65 17.5 20.5 250 34.5 36.5 875 64 64 
70 18 21 260 35.5 37.5 900 65 65 
75 18.5 21.5 280 37 39 925 66 66 
80 19 22 300 38.5 40.5 950 67 67 
85 19.5 22.5 320 39.5 41.5 975 68 68 
90 20 23 340 41 43 1000 68.5 68.5 
95 20.5 23.5 360 42 43 1025 69.5 69.5 
100 21 24 380 43 44 1050 70.5 70.5 
105 22 25 400 44 45 1075 71.6 71.5 
110 22.5 25.5 425 45.5 46.5 1100 72.5 72.5 
115 23 26 450 47 48 1125 73.5 73.6 
120 23 26.5 475 48 49 1150 74 74 
125 24 27 500 49.5 50.5 1175 75 75 
130 24.5 27.5 525 50.5 50.5 1200 76 76 
135 25 28 550 52 52 


I. C. CONTROL OF A. & V., ETC. 


Examiner O. D. Weed, in a proposed report in Finance 
Docket No. 4775, has recommended that the Commission, sub- 
ject to certain conditions, find that acquisition by the Yazoo & 
Mississippi Valley of the Alabama & Vicksburg and the Vicks- 
burg, Shreveport & Pacific, and guaranty by the Illinois Central, 
is in the public interest. The Yazoo & Mississippi Valley is 
indirectly controlled by the Illinois Central through the Missis- 
sippi Valley Company, a holding company which owns a major- 
ity of the stock of the Y. & M. V., while the Illinois Central 
owns the stock of the Mississippi Valley Company. 

At the hearings, objections to the granting of the applica- 
tiot: were offered by the following interveners: Texas & Pa- 
cific; Kansas City Southern; Texarkana & Fort Smith; Jackson 
Traffic Bureau; Chamber of Commerce of Kansas City, Mo.; 
Board of Trade of Kansas City, Mo.; R. E. Kennington and four- 
teen other citizens of Jackson, Miss., and Rush H. Knox, attor- 
ney-general of Mississippi. The following intervened in support 
of the application: Shreveport Chamber of Commerce; Brown 
Paper Mill Company; Meridian Traffic Bureau and the Monroe 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Examiner Weed said the A. & V. and the V. S. & P. had 
been under the same control and had been operated together 
for the last 40 years, as a single line, known as the Vicksburg 
route. In support of the application it was stated that the IIli- 
nois Central formed the natural route for the movement of 
traffic between the territory occupied by the Vicksburg route 
and the northern, northeastern and northwestern sections of the 
country, and that, through the control proposed, the transporta- 
tion of such traffic would be improved by better coordination be- 
tween the lines involved and increased efficiency and economy 
of operation. It was also said that the railroads of the Vicks- 
burg route were naturally tributary to the Illinois Central, and 
that their control by the Y. & M. V. would be in the public in- 
terest by helping to preserve the comparative strength of the 
Illinois Central system. 

The protesting interveners said that the A. & V. lacked 
power under the constitution and laws of Mississippi to make 
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the proposed lease; that if the application were granted the 
Illinois Central, already a strong system, would be made a 
stronger system; that existing routes and channels of trade 
would be destroyed; and that other carriers would be injured. 
protestants generally said that there was no need for a change; 
that the A. & V. and the V. S. & P. were prosperous and were 
performing well the service for which they were intended, and 
that these roads were giving just as good service as the Illinois 
Central and better service in some respects than the Y. &. M. 
v. The Kansas City Southern favored the continuance of the 
present condition, but preferred joint control of the Vicksburg 
route by the several north-and-south carriers on both sides of 
the Mississippi to control by any one of those carriers. It offered 
to join the Illinois Central system, the T. & P., the Southern 
Pacific lines, and the Southern Railway in a common control 
and operation of the route, making it a bridge line for the 
penefit of all those carriers. In case, however, the proposed 
lease was authorized, it asked that it be made to inure to the 
benefit of the Kansas City Southern and such other carriers as 
might desire to join therein. The T. & P. favored the opera- 
tion of the route as a bridge line, owned, or leased jointly, by 
the Illinois Central, the T. & P., and such other carriers as might 
be interested in keeping open the route through Shreveport, 
Vicksburg and Meridian. In case, however, the Commission 
granted authority for the proposed acquisition, it asked that the 
order “carry a provision that the connections of the Vicksburg 
route shall be permitted to carry through rates and divisions by 
that route to the same extent as they do today.” In conclusion, 
Examiner Weed said: 


The question of joint control seems to be purely academic for the 
present, as the above suggestions in behalf of the Kansas City 
Southern and the T. & P. are all that the record shows in that con- 
nection. 

While the force of many of the contentions of protestants, par- 
ticularly as to the power which the proposed acquisition, if granted 
without conditions, would give the applicants to divert traffic to their 
lines from other railroads to the injury of those other roads, and, 
perhaps, in some cases to the detriment of the communities which 
they serve, is admitted, the reasons and arguments. advanced in 
support of the application appear to be more forceful and convincing 
from the standpoint of public interest than those advanced in opposi- 
tion thereto. The acquisition of control sought seems to be a natural 
step in the direction of the ultimate consolidation of the railway 
properties of the country into a limited number of systems, as con- 
templated by the interstate commerce act (paragraph (4) of section 
5). As the A. & V. and V. S. & P. have been successfully operated as 
one line for more than forty years, it seems advisable to keep them 
together in operation. If they are to be kept together, and allotted to, 
or combined with, any large railroad system, the Illinois Central, 
from its location, is thought to be the natural system to take them. 
It is true, they might be left in their present independent situation 
for some time longer, but as combination of railroads is not only in 
accord with the spirit of the times, but with our governmental policy, 
it is deemed advisable to favor combinations in all cases where they 
are desired by the companies concerned, will result in the natural 
grouping of carriers and seem to be in the public interest. Inasmuch, 
owever, as it is believed that the granting of the application un- 
conditionally would give the Illinois Central a greater degree of con- 
trol over the traffic of the south and southwest than is consistent 
with the public interest, the acquisition of control sought should be 
approved only upon the following terms and conditions: 

1. So far as lies within the power of the applicants, existing 
routes and channels of trade and commerce heretofore established 
by other carriers in connection with the Vicksburg route shall be 
preserved, existing gateways for thé interchange of traffic with such 
other carriers shall be maintained, and the present neutrality of han- 
dling traffic by the Vicksburg route shall be continued so as to per- 
mit equal opportunity for service and routing or movement of traffic 
which is competitive with traffic of the applicants, or either of them, 
to and from all lines connecting with the Vicksburg route, without 
discrimination in service against such competitive traffic. 

2. Applicants shall permit the line of the Vicksburg route to be 
used as a link for through traffic, via existing gateways of inter- 
change, or via such gateways as hereafter may be established under 
authority of the Interstate Commerce Commission, available to such 
other carriers now or hereafter connecting with the line of the Vicks- 
burg route as may desire to participate in through routes and joint 
rates between points on their lines and points on the lines of any 
other carriers connecting with the Vicksburg route. 

Upon the eviaence submitted it should be found that the terms 
upon which the proposed control is to be acquired and the rent to 
be paid for the leased property are just and reasonable, and that the 
acquisition of control sought, in the manner set forth in the. applica- 


tion and upon the conditions above stated, will be in the public 
interest. 


TINWARE RELATIONSHIP 


A finding of undue prejudice and disadvange has been rec- 
ommended by Attorney-examiner Arthur H. Mackley in No. 
16399, Burlington Shippers’ Association et al. vs. Chicago, Bur 
lington & Quincy et al., as to rates on tinware, carloads, from 
Chicago, Rockford and Waukegan, IIl., Milwaukee and points 
taking the same rates, to Burlington and Keokuk, Ia. Mackley 
said the Commission should find the rates not unreasonable but 
that the rates from the same points of origin to St. Louis and 
Quincy subjected Burlington and Keokuk to undue prejudice and 
disadvantage and to give St. Louis and Quincy an undue pref- 
erence and advantage. But Mackley pointed out that while the 
conclusion set forth was based upon the record, a check of the 
Commission’s tariff files seemed to indicate a situation unlike 
that shown in the record. On that point he said: 


_ The foregoing conclusion is reached upon the facts and rate 
situations as stated by the parties at the hearing. A check of our 
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tariff files, however, seems to indicate that the commodity basis ap- 
plicable to St. Louis is applicable also to Burlington and Keokuk. 
The current Boyd tariff, I. C. C. A-1499, names commodity rates on 
tinware of 28.5 cents, minimum 20,000 pounds, from Chicago and 
33.5 cents, minimum weight 20,000 pounds, from Milwaukee to St. 
Louis and points taking the same rates. Neither Burlington nor 
Keokuk is indexed nor named in this tariff, which does, however, 
make the St. Louis basis applicable to McIntosh, Mo., on the Burling- 
ton. Item 50-B of the tariff named authorizes the following: 

“* * the rate * * to any point not indexed * * in this tariff 
* * which point is directly intermediate to a ponit * * to which rates 
are published in tariff, as amended, will be the same as the rates 
named in tariff * * to such point * *.”’ 

The routing from Chicago to St. Louis and McIntosh “as per 
current instructions” is not explained, and could authorize routing 
via Burlington and Keokuk. The routing from Milwaukee is specified 
through Chicago and from Waukegan through Chicago or Sterling, 
Ill., with no routing specified beyond these junction points. In the 
absence of instructions for routing over the direct route this tariff 
would therefore seem to authorize the application of the McIntosh 
and St. Louis basis to Burlington and Keokuk as intermediate points 
over the permissible route through those points. 


OVERCHARGE ON SULPHURIC ACID 


-An award of reparation has been recommended by Exam- 
iner R. L. Shanafelt in a proposed report in No. 16977, Vin- 
cennes Refining Company vs. Chicago & Eastern Illinois et al., 
on a finding that shipments of sulphuric acid, in tank-car loads, 
moving over an interstate route from Grasselli, Ind., to Vin- 
cennes, Ind., between March 30, 1922, and December 27, 1922, 
were overcharged. An aggregate charge of $1,685.10 was col- 
lected at rates of 21 cents on three shipments made prior to 
July 1, 1922, 19 cents on one shipment made August 5, 1922, 
18.5 cents on one shipment made September 2, 1922, and 19 cents 
on three shipments made subsequently, the examiner said. 
Complainant contended that the applicable rates were 14.5 cents 
prior to July 1, 1922, 138 cents from that date to August 14, 1922, 
and 13.5 cents thereafter. On the basis of those rates, the ex- 
aminer said, the aggregate charge would amount to $1,175.24, 
and $509,86 was sought in reparation. The examiner recom- 
mended granting of complainant’s prayer based on a finding 
that the applicable rates were 14.5 cents prior to July 1, 1922, 


13 cents from that date to August.15, 1922, and 13.5 cents there- 
after. 





RATE ON NATURAL ICE 


Dismissal of the complaint in No. 16877, M. L. Rawlings vs. 
C. B. & Q., has been recommended by Examiner R. G. Taylor 
on a finding that defendant’s carload rate on natural ice from 
Wymore, Neb., to St. Joseph, Mo., has not been shown to be un- 
reasonable. The examiner said the complaint was directed 
against the established rate of 7 cents, minimum weight 50,000 
pounds, for a haul over defendant’s line of 122 miles, which 
was alleged to have been unreasonable to the extent that it ex- 
ceeded 5 cents, minimum weight 60,000 pounds. 





RATE ON CRUDE PETROLEUM 


Examiner J. Edgar Smith, in a proposed report in No. 16894, 
Swiftsure Petroleum Company vs. Missouri Pacific, has recom- 
mended dismissal of the complaint which alleged that a rate of 
15.5 cents per 100 pounds, applicable on crude petroleum from 
points in Arkansas to Texas City, Tex., for export, was unreason- 
able and unduly prejudicial as compared with lower rates to 
certain other Gulf ports. The shipments in issue moved from 
Smackover, Algulf and El Dorado, Ark., in the period July 28 to 
October 11, 1924, inclusive. Reparation was asked. Complainant 
compared the rate of 15.5 cents, applicable from the points of 
origin to Texas City and Galveston for export or coastwise move- 
ment, with a rate of 14 cents applicable from the same points 
to Baton Rouge, New Orleans, Orange, Beaumont, Chaison, South 
Beaumont, Port Arthur and Houston. Effective October 14, 1924, 
just after the shipments in issue moved, the 14-cent rate was 
made applicable to Texas City and Galveston, Examiner Smith 
said. Subsequent reduction of the rate did not establish that 
it was unreasonable prior to reduction, the examiner said, and 
the disadvantage of 1.5 cents was not shown to have been un- 
just, unreasonable or undue. The examiner said complainant 
asked reparation on a basis that would leave the defendants with 
revenues out of the shipments of less than 18 cents per car-mile. 


MEAT TO NORTHERN PENINSULA 


A finding of unreasonableness, an award of reparation and 
an order establishing rates found reasonable have been recom- 
mended by Examiner J. P. McGrath in No. 16095, Armour & Com- 
pany et al. vs. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul et al., as to rates 
on fresh meats and packing house products, straight or mixed 
carloads, from Chicago, Milwaukee and South St. Paul to Hough- 
ton, Hancock and Calumet, Mich. He said the Commission 
should find the rates on the like commodities, from the same 
points of origin, to Marquette, Ishpeming, Munising and Nestoria, 
Mich., not unreasonable. The complaint was that the rates to 
the points mentioned and to intermediate destinations in north- 
ern Wisconsin were unreasonable. The examiner said no sub- 
stantial evidence was offered concerning rates to the interme- 
diate points. The report also covers a sub-number, Swift & 
Company et al. vs. Same. 
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The examiner said the rates to Hancock, Houghton and Cal- 
umet should be found unreasonable, in the past and for the fu- 
ture, to the extent they exceeded or may exceed 57.5 cents on 
fresh meats and 34.5 cents on packing house products to Hough- 
ton and Hancock and 58.5 cents and 35.5 cents to Calumet and 
award reparation to that basis. 

FREIGHT WAS INTERSTATE 

Examiner R. L. Shanafelt has recommended the dismissal 
of No. 16948, Parkersburg Rig & Reel Company vs. St. Louis-San 
Francisco et al., on a finding that the interstate rate and recon- 
signment charge collected for the transportation, from Tulsa to 
Okmulgee, of one carload of fabricated iron and steel tank mate- 
rial, knocked down, originating at Parkersburg, W. Va., were ap- 
plicable. The shipments moved in July, 1923. The car was 
stopped at Tulsa and later sent to Okmulgee, on an exchange 
bill of lading. The carriers collected the combination of inter- 
state rates plus a reconsignment charge. The complainant con- 
tended the transactions were separate ones and that for the 
movement within Oklahoma, the intrastate charge of 22 cents 
instead of 24.5 cents, interstate, was applicable, without addi- 
tional charge for switching from the Katy to the Frisco at Tulsa. 
Shanafelt said the record raised a strong presumption, in view 
of the fact that the shipment originated at Parkersburg, W. Va., 
that the defendants properly considered the character of the 
shipment to be interstate. In any event, he said, the record, as 
a whole, was not convincing to the contrary, and that the burden 
of proof was on the complainant. 


CAMP OUTFIT RATES 


A finding of unreasonableness and an award of reparation 
have been recommended by Examiner C. H. Peck in No. 16357, 
Standard Pipe Line Company vs. Texas & Pacific et al., as to 
rates on camp outfits, carloads, between points in Louisiana and 
Arkansas. The examiner said the Commission should find the 
rates unreasonable to the extent they exceeded those on contrac- 
tors’ outfits, the latter being on the class A basis. No order for 
the future is necessary because the carriers have expressed a 
willingness to establish rates on that basis. 


GROUP LUMBER RATE CASE 


Attorney-Examiner W. A. Disque has recommended the dis- 
missal of No. 15369, John Schroeder Lumber Company vs. Akron, 
Canton & Youngstown et al., on a finding that rates on lumber, 
from Ashland, Wis., to points in Illinois, central and trunk line 
territories, are not unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory or un- 
duly prejudicial. They were alleged to be in disregard of the 
three cardinal points mentioned, in that they exceeded the rates 
from the Hurley group immediately east of the Duluth group. 
Ashland is on the eastern edge of the Duluth group. The rail- 
roads said the grouping of Ashland with Duluth was of long 
standing and that the relationship should not be disturbed. For- 
merly the Duluth group took rates lower than the Hurley group 
but when the Commission denied fourth section relief the rates 
from the Duluth group became higher than those from the Hur- 
ley group. Disque said the prayer of the complainant for a rate 
parity was based, primarily, on commercial considerations. Com- 
plainant, he said, contended that conditions had materially 
changed since the adjustment was established. The essential 
fact then alleged to exist was that Ashland and Duluth manu- 
factured the same kinds of lumber, while now that was not the 
fact. 

A Wisconsin commission case was heard jointly with this 
one. That case was avowedly one of relationship on intrastate 
rates, Disque said. 


BURLAP BAG RATES 


A finding of unreasonableness and undue prejudice, an award 
of reparation, and an order prescribing a new rate have been 
recommended by Examiner C. W. Griffin, in No. 16257, Dixie 
Peanut Mills et al. vs. Alabama Great Southern et al., as to the 
rate on burlap bags in bales, in less than carloads, from New 
Orleans, to Tuscaloosa, Ala. He said the Commission should 
find the assailed rate was and for the future would be unrea- 
sonable and unduly prejudicial to the extent it exceeded or 
might exceed the rate on like traffic from New Orleans to Bir- 
mingham. He said reparation should be awarded to the basis 
indicated. 


TRANSIT CASE DISMISSED 


Examiner Burton Fuller has recommended the dismissal of 
No. 16393, Birkett, Mills et al. vs. Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western et al., on a finding that a transit charge of 1.25 cents 
maintained at several points in New York state in connection 
with the so-called f. o. b. rates on grain and grain products, from 
Erie, Pa., Buffalo and Oswego, N. Y., to eastern destinations, 
and defendants’ failure and refusal to permit transit in connec- 
tion with the so-called at-and-east rates on grain from those 
points to the same destinations, are not unreasonable or unduly 
prejudicial. The complaint alleged that the imposition of the 
transit charge and failure to permit transit on the at-and-east 
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rates was unreasonable and unduly prejudicial to complainants 
and unduly preferential of millers and dealers at points in cen. 
tral and western territories. 


BEAN CASE DISMISSED 
An order of dismissal has been recommended by Examiner 


R. N. Trezise in No. 16631, Rosser & Fitch vs. Director-General,’ 


on a finding that the rates charged on three carloads of dried 
beans shipped in November, 1917, and March, 1919, from Wil- 
mington and Modesto, Calif., to Jacksonville, Fla., was legally 
applicable. He said the Commission should find the claims un- 
pe the first three sections were barred by the statute of limi- 
tations. 


EXAMINER RECOMMENDS REVERSAL 


Attorney-Examiner John McChord in No. 14684, Louisville 
Cooperage Company vs. Louisville & Nashville et al., has rec- 
ommended that the previous finding in 93 I. C. C. 593, that rates 
on rough staves and headings, carloads, from Bonita, La., to 
Louisville, were not unreasonable and otherwise unlawful, be 
reversed. He further recommended that upon further hearing 
and consideration the rates should be found unreasonable and 
unduly prejudicial and that reparation be awarded. He said 
the Commission should reverse its finding and condemn a rate 
of 39.5 cents as unreasonable and unduly prejudicial to the ex- 
tent it exceeded 34.5 cents. 


BULK CORN MISROUTED 


Attorney-Examiner Arthur R. Mackley in No. 16487, Bloom- 
ington Association of Commerce for Hasenwinkle Sholer Com- 
pany vs. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, said the Commission 
should find that one carload of bulk corn shipped from Spirit 
Lake, Ia., reconsigned from Bloomington, Ill., to Black Rock 
(Buffalo), N. Y., was misrouted and award reparation to the 
complainant. He said the complainant was entitled to repara- 
tion for the difference between a rate of 50.5 cents through La 
Salle, Ill., and 40 cents through Peoria, Ill., to Black Rock. 


RATES FOR EXCELSIOR PADS 


In a report on No. 16091, Ballman-Cummings Furniture Com- 
pany et al. vs. Chicago & Eastern Illinois et al., Examiner E. C. 
Norris said the Commission should find rates on excelsior cush- 
ions, mats, or pads, in carloads, from Oshkosh and Rice Lake, 
Wis., to Fort Smith, Ark., unreasonable; award reparation and 
prescribe new rates for the future. He said the rates imposed 
were unreasonable to the extent they exceeded 66 cents and 74 
cents from Oshkosh and Rice Lake, respectively. Those rates, 
he said, should be prescribed for the future. 


PEACH AND GRAPE RATES 


Attorney-Examiner John McChord, in No. 16687, Hansen- 
Peterson Company vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe et al., has 
advised the Commission to find rates on peaches and grapes, in 
carloads, from points in California to Hibbing, South Hibbing, 
Eli, Aurora, Virginia, Eveleth, Chisholm, and Gilbert, Minn., un- 
reasonable and unduly prejudicial to the extent they exceeded 
or may exceed those contemporaneously in effect to Duluth. He 
said it should prescribe rates as indicated for the future and 
award reparation. 


SAND REPARATION 


A finding of unreasonableness, and an award of reparation 
have been recommended by Examiner J. P. McGrath, in No. 
15884, Traffic Bureau, Raleigh Chamber of Commerce, for Public 
Service Production Company vs. Norfolk Southern et al., as to a 
rate and the charges thereunder, on shipments of sand from 
Petersburg, Va., to Bunyan, N. C., between January 1 and Octo- 
ber 1, 1923. He said the Commission should find the rate unrea- 
sonable to the extent it exceeded $1.40 per net ton. He said that 
the complaint as to 22 carloads, which moved between May 25, 
and June 19, 1923, should be dismissed for lack of prosecution. 


CLAY RATE RECOMMENDATION 


Two complaints involving rates on clay, hearing in each 
taken by a different examiner, are combined in one proposed 
report. The cases are No. 16192, Abingdon Sanitary Manufac- 
turing Company et al. vs. Chicago & North Western et al., on 
which the report was written by Examiner J. P. McGrath; and 
No. 16985, Illinois China Company et al. vs. Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe et al., on which the report was written by Attorney- 
Examiner W. A. Disque. The examiners said the Commission 
should find the rate from points of origin in Group Nos. 1 and 2 
in Tennessee and Kentucky to Abingdon, Lincoln, Macomb and 
Morton, Ill., unreasonable to the extent it exceeded $3.53 per 
ton in the period of the complaint prior to October 15, 1923, 
and $3.54 from that date to December 18, 1924, to Abingdon, 
and $3.54 prior to December 18, 1924, to Macomb; but that 
otherwise the rates assailed were and are not unreasonable or 


otherwise unlawful. They said reparation should be awarded to 
the basis indicated. 
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In the Illinois China Company Case, Mr. Disque said the 
Commission should say the record established that the rates 
charged from points in western Tennessee and western Ken- 
tucky to Lincoln and Morton were unreasonable to the extent 
they exceeded $3.54 and award reparation to that basis. 


SILICA SAND RATES 


Attorney-Examiner John McChord, in No. 16908, Manufac- 
turers’ Traffic Bureau et al. vs. Belt Railway of Chicago et al., 
said the Commission should find the rates on silica sand, from 
the Ottawa district in northern Illinois to St. Joseph and Benton 
Harbor, Mich., not unreasonable but unduly prejudicial to the 
extent they exceeded, exceed or may exceed the rates to South 
Bend, Ind., Buchanan, Niles and Michigan City, Mich., and points 
grouped therewith, of 189 cents per net ton, minimum 90 per 
cent of marked capacity of the car but not less than 60,000 
pounds. He said reparation should be denied. 


STOVE AND RANGE RATING 


Examiner J. O. Cassidy, in No. 16194, Cairo Association of 
Commerce vs. Birmingham & Northwestern et al., said the Com- 
mission should find unreasonable the Southern classification 
rule requiring that iron or steel stoves of not more than $15 in 
value and ranges of not more than $30 in value be crated before 
being accepted for shipment. He said that judged by rates on 
like traffic in Official and Western classification territories, third 
class, with the privilege of shipping uncrated, from Cairo to 
points in Kentucky and Tennessee west of the Tennessee river, 
would be reasonable. 


UNDUE PREJUDICE SUGGESTED 


Attorney-Examiner John McChord, in No. 16769, Keokuk 
Shippers’ Association et al. vs. The Belt Railway Company of 
Chicago et al., said the Commission should find the rates on 
newsprint paper, from Merrill, Wis., to Keokuk, Ia., not unrea- 
sonable but unduly prejudicial to the extent they exceed or may 
exceed the rates to Fort Madison and Burlington, Ia. He said 
reparation should be denied. 


WHEAT BRAN CASE DISMISSED 


Attorney-Examiner W. A. Disque has recommended the dis- 
missal of No. 17146, Robinson Milling Company et al. vs. Abilene 
& Southern et al., on a finding that the rates on wheat bran in 
straight carloads and when in mixed carloads with grain and 
grain products, from points in western and southwestern states 
to destinations in Louisiana Texas and New Mexico, in the two 
year period immediately preceding the filing of the complaint, 
were not unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory or unduly preju- 
dicial. He said the case, except that the complainants were not 
the same, was substantially the same as Abilene Flour Mills 
Company vs. Abilene & Southern, 101 I. C. C. 14, which he called 
the original case. In that case the Commission found the rates 
on wheat bran, for the future would be unreasonable and unduly 
prejudicial to the extent they might exceed those contemporane- 
ously applicable on wheat middlings or shorts, coarse grain and 
coarse grain products. He pointed out that the original case in- 
volved relationship of rates and not the question whether the 
rates condemned were unreasonably high or unreasonably low 
for the service. 


SUGAR CASE DISMISSED 


Examiner J. O. Cassidy has advised the Commission to dis- 
miss No. 17024, Underwriters’ Salvage Company of New York 
vs. Louisville & Nashville et al., on a finding that the rate 
charged on two carloads of sugar shipped from Jacksonville, 
Fla., to New Orleans, in June, 1924, had not been shown to have 
been unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. The sugar, fire dam- 
aged, were moved to New Orleans for refining, over routes, the 
examiner said, specified by the shipper. The fifth class rate of 
89 cents was collected. Contemporaneously there was a com- 
modity rate of 34 cents applicable over other routes. The ex- 
aminer said the fifth class rate should not be condemned merely 
because lower rates applied over other routes, in the absence of 
a showing that the class rate was unreasonable. 


TELESCOPED BARREL RATING 


A new classification description and rating for barrels, half 
barrels, casks, hogsheads, kegs, puncheons, or tierces, not other- 
wise indexed by name, ‘wooden, slack, nested, have been recom- 
mended by Examiner J. Edgar Smith, in No. 16832, J. D. Hollings- 
head Company vs. Ann Arbor et al. He said the Commission 
should find the charges collected on telescoped barrels, carloads, 
from Thebes, Ill., and Louisville, Ky., to destinations in Official 
Classification territory east of the Illinois-Indiana state line not 
unjust, unreasonable or unduly prejudicial in the past. But, he 
said, there should be a new rating, fifth class, minimum 24,000 
pounds, subject to rule 34. 





GRANITE CASE DISMISSED 


Examiner J. P. McGrath has recommended the dismissal of 
No. 16223, Peter Olsen vs. Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie et al., on a finding that the rate on monumental granite, 
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carloads, from Montello, Wis., to Muscatine, Ia., between August 


18, 1922, and January 26, 1923, was not unreasonable or other- 
wise unlawful. 


RATES ON ORANGES 


The Trafic World.Washington Bureau 


Price fluctuations growing out of the marketing of oranges 
are due principally to economic factors and not to freight rates, 
according to a study completed by the Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics as to the affect of freight rates on prices paid for oranges. 
both to the grower, the wholesale dealer and the consumer. 

The study covers the period from July, 1924, to April, 1925, 
or practically the entire 1924-1925 season and is based upon de- 
tailed reports obtained from both growers and buyers of oranges. 

The study, the Bureau says, shows that: 


1. Freight rates, since they were stationary during the period 
studied, were not responsible for the fluctuations in prices received 
by the grower, nor for the price fluctuations in the wholesale and 
retail markets. 

Marked fluctuations occurred not only between different. kinds 
and grades, but also upon the same reported grades on the same day 
in the same market. 

_ 3. Marked fluctuations occurred on identical kinds and grades 
disposed of by the same grower during the different seasons of the 
year. 

4. Florida shippers market less of their product in some of the 
large consuming eastern markets than do California shippers, although 
the length of haul is considerably less. 

5. The fluctuations in prices, whether at the grove, in the whole- 
sale market or retail trade, varied widely, and the spread between 
the highest and lowest prices recorded during the period studied in 
many cases greatly exceeded the freight rate to market. 

6. A comparison of the trend of prices paid the grower with the 
trend of prices in the retail trade shows a very wide spread, which 
in most cases is several times the freight rate. 


Continuing, the Bureau said: 


_ The study further shows that orange shipments from California 

since 1918 have increased 177 per cent and from Florida 158 per cent. 

It appears that shipments from California are more evenly dis- 
tributed throughout the year than those from Florida. The heaviest 
movements of California fruit occurred during the four months from 
March to June, inclusive, and amounted to 46 per cent of the year’s 
total. Florida shipments were confined to practically nine months 
of the year, the heaviest shipments occurring in the five months 
from November to March, inclusive. Of the total year’s shipments 
from Florida, 84 per cent were made during those five months, nearly 
three-fifths of the year’s total being concentrated in the months of 
November, December and January. 

Fluctuations in prices in the wholesale market occur from sale 
to sale and from hour to hour, from day to day and season to season, 
clearly indicating that factors other than freight rates are the con- 
trolling influences in establishing prices in the market. ‘ 

In respect to retail prices, the rates per box to the retailer in 
New York from November 5, 1924, to April 29, 1925 for Florida: oranges 
were from $5 to $15.75 per box. The spread in prices alone was 
more than nine times the freight rate from Lakeland, Florida. Cali- 
fornia oranges also showed spreads in retail prices equal to several 
times the freight rates. What is true of New York is also true of 
other markets. Freight rates, having remained stationary during the 
entire period, were not responsible for these fluctuations. An inter- 
esting point in connection with the study relates to the consumption 
of oranges in various leading cities of the United States. In Detroit, 
for instance, practically all shipments of oranges come from California 
although the length of haul from Florida would be considerably less 
than from the Pacific Coast. The study also shows that approxi- 
mately one-half of the orange shipments to New York come from 
California and slightly less than one-half from Florida, the balance 
being imports and shipments from other states. In Buffalo, nearly 
three-fourths of the orange shipments come from California and about 
one-fourth from Florida. In Boston, Indianapolis, Cleveland and 
Columbus, Ohio, less than one-half come from Florida and the rest 
from California, while in Philadelphia, Providence, Rhode Island, 
Memphis, Tenn., and Newark, N. J., about two-thirds come from 
Florida and the remainder from the Pacific Coast. In Washington, 
Louisville, Cincinnati, New Orleans and Baltimore, practically three- 
fourths of the oranges consumed are produced in Fuorida. Cities 
located either on or west of the Mississippi River depend either in 
large part or entirely on the California orange growers for their ey: 

The irregularity in the proportions of the consumption of Cali- 
fornia and Florida oranges in the cities north of the Potomac and 
east of the Mississippi rivers indicates that the relative level of 
freight rates has little to do with distribution. 


RAILWAYS OF MEXICO 


The Department of Commerce has announced that “Railways 
of Mexico,” the second of a series of studies of Latin America 
railways being conducted by the Department, is ready for distri- 
bution. Continuing, the Department says: 


It gives complete data on mileage, ownership (governmental 
or private), traffic, rolling stock, gauges, power, finances, right of 
way, usual methods of purchase, and other pertinent details. The 
various measures which the Mexican government has taken, 
through concessions and other indirect means, to stimulate rail- 
road construction are fully covered, and the control exercised by 
the state over rail transportation is outlined. Copies of “Railways 
of Mexico” (Trade Promotion Series No. 16) can be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., or from any 
of the district or cooperative offices of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. The price is 35 cents. The initial volume 
of the series, “Railways of Central America and the West Indies,” 
can be obtained from the same sources for 70 cents a copy. 


TELEPHONE CONSOLIDATION 


The Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Company, Inc., and 
the Tri-State Telephone Company have applied to the Commis- 
sion for approval of purchase by the former of the latter’s tele- 
phone properties at Middlesboro, Harlan and Pineville, Ky., and 
toll lines from Pineville to Harlan, from Pineville to Middlesboro, 
toward Barbourville to the Bell-Knox county line, 
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RATE STRUCTURE INVESTIGATION 


(By a staff correspondent at San Francisco) 

At the opening of the Thursday session of the hearing in 
Docket 17000, rate structure investigation, and Ex Parte 87, ap- 
plication of western carriers for increased revenue, in San Fran- 
cisco, before Examiner Wagner, of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and several representatives of state commissions, 
November 19, Mr. Shaughnessy yielded to cement interests for 
the presentation of testimony. R. L. Vance, of Los Angeles, 
representing the California Portland Cement Company, made a 
statement to the effect that his concern was making no protest 
as to the proposed interstate increases in rates, but, if applied 
intrastate they would be of vital concern and a full hearing 
on them would be sought before the California commission; that 
permission to be heard was desired either here or at a later 
time if it should be found that the cement interests of the state 
were jeopardized; and that a failure to protest the increases 
at this time should not be considered to bar future action, 
either state or interstate. His statement was concurred in, he 
said, by other cement companies. 

John J. McGinnis, traffic manager of the Southwestern Port- 
land Cement Company, with its plant at Victorville and its 
office at Los Angeles, speaking for his company alone, offered 
an exhibit, the argument in which was excluded from the record, 
with relation to rates on cement from southern California mills. 
His suggestion was that the carriers blanket their rates from 
these mills. 

Mr. Shaughnessy then resumed, putting on the stand Vernon 
Metcalf, of Reno, secretary of the Nevada Land and Live Stock 
Association. He said the Nevada live stock business was in 
bad condition as a whole, though the sheepmen were better off 
than the cattlemen. They were not able to stand an increase 
in freight rates. 

Mr. Westlake asked him if he knew of anyone in Nevada 
making money. He said he knew of no such general situation. 
Mr. Westlake asked him if he would advise anyone to go into 
the agricultural or live stock busness in his state. He said the 
present situation did not constitute an invitation to new capital 
to invest, even though the investor might know his_ business. 
He himself wouldn’t go to Nevada to invest in the lines of busi- 
ness in regard to which he had been testifying. 

Mr. Benton asked him if the Hoch-Smith resolution offered 
any encouragement to agriculture in Nevada and he said it 
did so only as a movement that might reduce marketing ex- 
penses generally. A reduction in freight rates would help the 
situation. 

This ended the Nevada case and Seth Mann took the stage 
for the introduction of various witnesses who had asked him 
to put them on for various purposes. 

He yielded briefly to Mr. Wettrick, of the Seattle Chamber 
of Commerce, who put on R. D. Lytle, of Tacoma, secretary 
of the Nortth Pacific Millers’ Association. Mr. Lytle wanted the 
present relationship of flour rates and markets maintained. The 
greater increase proposed on long haul than on short haul traffic 
would result in greater use of the Panama Canal for his product, 
he said, and thus result in loss of revenue for the carriers. The 
increase on corn to the Pacific coast, he said, would compel 
the purchase of foreign corn and also reduce the revenue of 
the carriers. 

Mr. Westlake, by questions, brought out that the north Pa- 
cific mills were now shipping practically no flour by rail. They 
used the Panama Canal. The witness said he could have no 
objection to an increase if relationships were not changed. 


Cc. S. Connelly, traffic manager of the Albers Milling Com- 
pany, with cereal mills in California, Washington and Oregon, 
pointed out the larger increase that the coast millers would 
have to stand in comparison with interior millers. Present rates 
were too high as compared with western rates generally. The 
coast millers were not fairly treated in comparison with their 
competitors. It was impossible to pass any increase on to the 
buyer because prices were so highly competitive. 


E. B. Smith, of San Francisco, general traffic manager of 
the Sperry Flour Company, with mills in Oregon, Washington, 
California and Idaho, offered some exhibits to give an idea of 
rates paid by grain and milling industries of this section and 
the railroad earnings resulting therefrom. 

L. H. Stewart, traffic manager for three cotton oil companies 
in Los Angeles and Arizona, representing fourteen cotton oil 
companies and speaking also for the cotton industry, said the 
cotton in the latter was in a depressed condition in California 
and Arizona. He described the disparity of rates as between 
cotton oil manufacturers in this part of the country and those 
of the southwest. He opposed an increase in rates and said 
there should be a reduction. 

As the first witness of the afternoon, Mr. Matthew called 
E. N. Richman, of San Jose, who is in the dried and canned 
fruit business as well as a grower of prunes in the Santa Clara 
Valley. He gave additional testimony about the prune industry 
and the high costs since the war period. Agriculture, he said, 
was in bad condition in his valley. 


Asked, on cross-examination, whether he would advise any- 
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body to invest in a prune orchard in his valley, he said that 
would depend on what the buyer had to pay. Land was now 
bringing from $750 to $1,500 an acre for orchards that, a few 
years ago, brought only $300 or $400. Land bought at $500 an 
acre, he said, might be made to show a profit. Prune producers, 
he thought, were entitled to a twelve per cent profit on the 
market price of their land. He admitted that the railroads were 
also entitled to a profit, but he would not say what he thought 
it should be. Santa Clara was one of the most prosperous coun- 
ties in California, he admitted. 


O. W. Tuckwood, traffic manager of the American Trona 
Corporation, Trona, Calif., producers of potash, borax and sodium 
salts, and of the Trona Railway Company, took the stand with 
some exhibits to show the nature of the business and the amount 
of its product. He said the company neither protested nor fa- 
vored the proposed rate increase because potash was exempted 
by the carriers from the increase. His purpose was to justify 
that exemption. He said the industry was the result of a big 
investment and was still in need of aid in the work of producing 
potash in competition with Germany. The exception in its favor 
was justified on the ground of foreign competition. 

Mr. Tomlinson put on C. N. Hawkins, of Hollister, Calif., 
a cattleman and an officer in various live stock associations. 


He added to the testimony that the cattlemen were making no 
money. 


Iron and Steel on the Coast 


T. E. Banning, of Berkely, traffic manager of the Columbia 
Steel Corporation, testified for iron and steel manufacturers on 
the Pacific coast, asking consideration for them. He gave the 


following picture of the growth and development of the industry 
and its rate situation: 


For many years the iron and steel used on the Pacific Coast 
has been transported by rail or water from eastern points, or imported 
from foreign countries by water, no extensive iron and steel mills 
operating on the Pacific Coast. 

An attempt was made about 25 years ago to develop the iron 
and steel industry here, a sheet mill being placed in operation in 
Los Angeles. The sheet bar from whith sheets were rolled was 
shipped from the east, but due to high freight charges on sheet 
bar and excessive operating costs, it was not a success and was 
shortly thereafter dismantled. About the same time a bar and struc- 
tural mill was also placed in operation.. Competition was so keen 
that it was unable to exist and was also dismantled. In 1910 another 
bar mill began operation and in spite of adverse conditions has con- 
tinued operation. 

In 1920 this corporation began the manufacture of bars, angles 
and channels at its mill at Pittsburg, California, approximately 50 
miles from San Francisco. In 1924 the operations were extended and 
machinery installed at that point for the manufacture of wire, nails 
and steel sheets. A bar mill at Torrance, California, 16 miles from 
Los Angeles, also was purchased and enlarged. In Utah a blast fur- 
nace and by-product coke oven were placed in operation to insure 
a supply of pig iron of suitable grade for use on the Pacific Coast. 
This operation necessitated the opening of iron ore deposits in Utah, 
and the development and operation of a coal mine to insure a supply 
of coal for coking purposes. 

The Columbia Steel Corporation alone has an investment of av- 
proximately $27,000,000 in plants, mines, and equipment in California, 
Oregon and Utah, and has 2345 employes with a monthly payroll of 
$375,000, or $4,500,000 annually. Its purchase of material amounts to 
approximately $3,500,000 annually. This corporation is therefore dis- 
bursing annually $8,000,000 in wages, for supplies and raw material. 
The money paid in salaries and wages reaches producers of the neces- 
sities of life. The farmer, the livestock grower, the manufacturer, 
jobber and merchant participate in the added prosperity. The money 
spent for material and supplies find its way to the laborers and em- 
ployes in various lines of endeavor. Mines and mills, railroads and 
utility corporations have shared in the added prosperity of the 


— states in which the steel industry has played a prominent 
part. 


The revenue tonnage of western carriers has been materially in- 
creased by this corporation’s activities, and this increase in tonnage 
is new business for them, not displacing tonnage handled from other 
sources. In 1924, 162,924 net tons of iron ore, 213,724 net tons coal, 
33,963 net tons lime rock and 21,500 net tons miscellaneous commod- 
ities were received at the blast furnace in Utah—freight charges 
amounting to $729,876.06. During 1924 we forwarded from our Iron- 
ton, Utah, plant 47,160 tons pig iron, 15,537 tons coke, 2021 tons 
ammonia sulphate, and 1194 tons benzol; a total of 498,023 tons. 

The first 10 months of 1925 we received at our Utah plants 
579,329 tons of all commodities and paid $854,244.25 freight charges. 
During the same period we forwarded a total of 147,572 tons from 
our Utah plants—a total of 726,901 tons received and forwarded. 

_At Pittsburg, Calif., we received in 1924, 129,436 tons of raw ma- 
terial, on which we paid freight charges amounting to $374,420.75. 
The first 10 months of 1925 we received 105,343 tons of raw material 
exclusive of 36,885 tons pig iron which is included in forwarded ton- 
nage from Utah, on which we paid freight charges amounting to 
$396,576.37. During the same period for 1925 we forwarded 59,468 tons 
of angles, bars, channels, sheets, wire and nails, in addition to our 
foundry shipments of rough castings on which I have not compiled 
figures showing exact tonnage. In addition to the shipments to and 
from Pittsburg, we received at our plant in Torrance, Calif., 57,078 
tons of material exclusive of 11,165 tons pig iron which is included 
in tonnage from Utah, and paid freight charges amounting to $145,- 


637.76. We also forwarded from Torrance 14,703 tons of angles, bars 
and channels. E 


Taken collectively, the operations of this corporation for the 
first ten months of 1925 resulted in the western carriers handling 
added tonnage to the amount of 963,495 tons, and has increased their 
revenue on material inbound by $1,396,460.38. The amount of freight 
charges shown herein does not include charges on outbound shipments 
from our plants as practically all outbound shipments moved for- 
ward freight charges collect. The amount of prepaid freight charges 
forwarded will be offset by the prepaid shipments received at our 
various industries. 

In addition to the investment and expenditures of the Columbia 
Steel Corporation other iron and steel industries operating on the 
Pacific Coast have an investment which will doubtless exceed $10,000,- 
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000, and they, too, have a substantial payroll and purchase large quan- 
tities of material, much of which is handled by railways serving this 
ritory. 

i From exhibits previously introduced it appears that the rates on 
iron and steel articles from eastern territory to Pacific Coast 
points are not to be increased. Neither do we know of any attempt 
‘being made at this time to increase the rates on materials consigned 
to our eastern competitors. An increase on the rates of commod- 
ities which are used by this corporation in the manufacture of its 
product will materially increase our operating costs, while those of 
our competitors are not to be increased, thus causing an irreparable 
injury to the iron and steel industry in this section. 

The iron and steel products manufactured on the Pacific Coast 
are sold in competition with imported articles of similar nature and 
with such articles of eastern manufacture transported by water 
through the canal. This is particularly true at Pacific Coast terminals; 
namely, San Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland and the 
bay districts, Portland, Seattle and Tacoma. From the Atlantic Sea- 
board to all Pacific Coast ports the same rate is quoted by the 
various steamship companies. For example, the rate named by the 
Conference Lines from the Atlantic Seaboard ports is 30 cents to 
San Diego, San Pedro, San Francisco, as well as Seattle, Tacoma 
and Portland, and eastern manufacturers are thereby enabled to 
make the same delivery price at any coast terminal. From Pittsburg, 
Calif., to those points the rates vary. 

To Los Angeles, San Pedro and San Diego the rate is 30c per 
hundred pounds on wire, nails and sheets, and 26%c per hundred 
pounds on angles, bars, channels and rods. To Portland the rate 
from Pittsburg is 331%4c, and to Seattle the rate is 54%4c on wire, 56c 
on nails, 48%c on sheets, and 56c on mixed carloads of wire and 
nails, and 471%4c on bars, rods and channels. To Los Angeles and San 
Pedro the rate is named in S. P. Co. I. C. C. No. 4421, and to San 
Diego in A. T. & S. F. I. C. C. No. 10150. To Portland the rate 
is carried in S. P. Co. I. C. C. No. 4303, and to Seattle in S. P. Co. 
I. C. C. No. 4303 in connection with I. C. C. No. 96 of S. J. Henry, 
agent. 

4 The rate of 48%c on sheets to Seattle is a combination over 
Portland, and the factor from Portland to Seattle is a temporary rate 
published to expire December 31, 1925, after which the rate _ will 
become 51%c. To Portland and Seattle we must pay a rate of 5c to 
San Francisco, plus the San Francisco-Portland, or San Francisco- 
Seattle rate outbound, although the shipments do not move through 
San Francisco. This is due to the fact that rates from San Francisco 
to Portland are published to meet water competition under Fourth 
Section relief granted by the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
— > true of shipments of angles, channels, rods and bars to Los 
Angeles. 

As the manufacture of wire, nails and sheets on the Pacific Coast 
is a new industry our manufacturing costs are in excess of those of 
old established mills in the east, and the rates applying on shipments 
through the canal from which the rail lines receive no revenue have 
seemingly given our competitors an undue advantage resulting in 
a hardship and injury to the industry on the Pacific Coast. 

There are also other boats operating from the east coast to 
Pacific Coast points. which do not join in the Conference rates and 
Y asee very low rates on these commodities to secure west bound 
onnage. 

In a recent proposal of the American Ship Owners Association et 
al. looking toward the establishment of a merchant marine, it was 
recommended that tolls through the Panama Canal be reduced on 
intercoastal shipments. Should this be done it will further handicap 
the development of the steel industry on the Pacific Coast. 

A helpful attitude on the part of the carriers serving this territory 
will enable the steel industry to substantially increase its rail ship- 
ments, bringing tonnage to the carriers which is now being trans- 
ported by water. 

At interior points we find that the terminal rates which were 
published to meet water competition have been made to apply as 
a maximum, except points located on branch lines and on some short 
line railroads where an arbitrary over the terminal rate point is 
assessed. : 

_At Reno, Nevada, there is a rate from Minnequa on wire. and 
nails of 72c per hundred pounds, minimum 80,000 Ibs., I. C. C. 1147 
of R. H. Countiss, agent. On wire and nails the rate from Pittsburg 
to Reno is 57%4c, minimum 36,000 ‘pounds, S. B. Co. I. C. C. 1181 
This distance from Minnequa to Reno being 1,200 miles via Denver 
& Rio Grande Western-Southern Pacific carriers, D. & R. G. W. 
I. C. C. 62 and S. P. Co. I. C. C. 4311; while the distance from Pittsburg 
to Reno is 229 miles, S P. Co, I. C. C. No. 4311. 

To Medford, Oregon, 1672 miles from Minnequa, D. & R. G. W. 
I. C. C. 62 and S. P. Co. I. C. C. 4311, the rate is 77¢c, minimum 
80,000 pounds, I. C. C. No. 1148 of R. H. Countiss, agent; while the 
rate from Pittsburg, California, to Medford, Oregon, 402 miles, is 
664%c, minimum 60,000 pounds, S. P. Co. I. C. C. 4311 and 4303. 

From Minnequa to Bakersfield, California, the rate is 77c, mini- 
mum 80,000 pounds, I C. C. No. 1147 of R. H. Countiss, agent; while 
from Pittsburg to Bakersfield the rate is 59c, minimum 36,000 
pounds, A. T. & S. F. I. C. C. No. 9610. The mileage from Minnequa 
to Bakersfield is 1,303 miles, A. T. & S. F. I. C. C. 4763; and from 
Pittsburg to Bakersfield 268 miles, A. T. & S. F. I. C. C. 4763. 

The mileage, Pittsburg to Reno, is approximately 20 per cent 
of the distance Minnequa to Reno, while the rate Pittsburg to Reno 
is 74.69 per cent of the rate from Minnequa. 

_. The distance from Pittsburg to Medford is 24 per cent of the 
distance from Minnequa, while the rate from Pittsburg is 86 per cent 
of the rate from Minnequa. 

The distance from Pittsburg to Bakersfield is 20.7 per cent of 
the distance from Minnequa, while the rate from Pittsburg is 74.3 
per cent of the rate from Minnequa. 

As the rate from the east is based on an 80,000 pound minimum 
and is lower than that carried on a 50,000 pound minimum on wire 
and nails, we are compelled to quote prices to meet the competition 
under the 80,000 pound minimum although we pay the same rate 
whether we ship 36,000 or 80,000 pounds. 

From Chicago the all-rail rate to Reno, Nevada; Medford, Oregon; 
and Bakersfield, California, is $1.00 per hundred pounds, minimum 
80,000 pounds, I. C. C. Nos. 1147 and 1148 of R. H. Countiss, agent. 

The western carriers do not enjoy any revenue on shipments of 
materials used in the manufacture of iron and steel articles which 
are produced in eastern territory, while this industry ships thousands 
of tons of limerock, pig iron, scrap iron, fire brick, and other miscel- 
laneous material required in the manufacture of bars, rods, sheets, 
Wire, nails and other products, over the rails of the lines serving the 
Pacific Coast. 

It is not our desire at this time to introduce exhibits or rate 
comparisons, but to call to the attention of the Commission the situa- 
tion confronting the manufacturers of iron and steel articles on the 
Pacific Coast, and ask that this condition be considered any rate 
adjustment which may be made. 
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On cross-examination, Mr. Westlake brought out the pros- 
perous condition of the company represented by the witness. 


Another Rate Group Proposed 


Los Angeles, through R. S. Sawyer, traffic manager of the 
Associated Jobbers of Los Angeles, then brought on its idea of 
what the rearrangement of territorial groups for rate-making 
purposes should be. He proposed that a California-Arizona 
region, instead of the proposed Southwestern District, should 
be exempt from the proposed rate advance, and offered an ex- 
hibit in support of his proposal, showing the effect the creation 
of a Southwestern District would have on the rate relationship 
for the same distances with Los Angeles, which, he explained, 
was nearer to the Southwest than were other Pacific Coast cities. 

Mr. Prickett put on W. S. McCarthy, traffic manager of the 
Salt Lake Hardware Company and president of the Intermediate 
Rate Association. His company, he said, was the largest whole- 
sale house between the Missouri River and the Pacific Coast. 
He pointed out that, under the plan of the carriers, rates from 
the Mississippi and Missouri rivers were to be increased to Salt 
Lake City, but not to points west. The result, he said, would be 
harmful and would take some of its western trade away from 
his company. He felt that the carriers were making a mistake 
from their own point of view in doing this. Present rates, he 
said, were too high by 20 per cent. 

Mr. Wettrick and the examiner both tried to get an answer 
from him as to whether, assuming that the carriers were entitled 
to more revenue, he would prefer to have them get it by increas- 
ing their rates to Salt Lake City, or by rates to the Pacific Coast 
that would enable them to get some of the traffic now moving 
by boat. He finally said he preferred not to answer. 

Mr. Hollingsworth, of the Oakland Chamber of Commerce, 
put on Mr. Boyd, of Bishop & Bahler, rate experts, who spoke 
for the California Manufacturers’ Association. He offered an 
exhibit showing rates on various manufactured articles from the 
east on which increases are not proposed, in comparison with 
rates on the same commodities to the same destinations on 
which increases from California are proposed. The point was 
that, where rates are not increased from the east, rates from 
California to the same points should not be increased. He said 
the rates from California were already higher than the rates 
from the east, though the California rates were to be increased, 
while those from the east were not to be. 


The night session Thursday lasted from 7 o’clock until 
9:40. Mr. Prickett put on, as the first witness, S. H. Love, of 
Salt Lake City, president of the U. S. Sugar Manufacturers’ 
Association. He appeared for the association and also as traffic 
manager and sales manager of the Utah-Idaho Sugar Company. 
The association, he said, included 90 per cent of the sugar beet 
growers of the country, representing 19 states. 


Rates on sugar, he said, had advanced to a greater extent 
than on any other food product that he knew about and should 
not again be advanced. The proposed increases would put 
sugar rates in the west out of line with rates in the east and give 
the eastern sugar men a distinct advantage. The present con- 
dition of the industry, besides, did not warrant an increase. 
The price now was the lowest since 1921, which was the panic 
year in sugar. He hoped the low prices would not continue. If 
they did it would be disastrous to growers. Any advance will 
be chargeable to expense of marketing crop and would be a 
burden on the grower. His fear was that the sugar beet acreage 
would be cut down by reason of low prices and marketing ex- 
pense so that only the most advantageously situated mills could 
continue to operate. 


Mr. Westlake brought out that the carriers had attempted to 
reduces rates on sugar, both east and west bound, through fourth 
section relief, but that the Commission had denied permission. 


Mr. Matthew put on W. D. Ellis, of Berkely, president of 
the Federal Land Bank and of the Federal Intermediate Credit 
Bank. He described the condition of the deciduous fruit grower 
generally in California as unsatisfactory, except, perhaps, in the 
case of juice grapes. This condition was evidenced by delin- 
quencies on farm loans, tax delinquencies, complaints from bor- 
rowers that they could not meet installments on their loans, and 
sales of mortgaged farms. There was no active demand, he said, 
for orchard or vineyard land. Delinquency in payment of water 
tax was increasing, though this was generally the first thing the 
grower tried to pay, because of the heavy penalty. He also 
noticed requests for increased loans. In reply to a question by 
Mr. Tomlinson, he said he knew of no prosperous cowmen. 

Mr. Van Doren and Mr. Westlake cross-examined him for 
the carriers. He said his bank had about $50,000,000 in loans 
and had acquired about half a million dollars’ worth of land 
through foreclosures. He considered this a good showing for 
the bank. Bank loans had been increasing, showing that the 
bank had confidence in the farmer. He said he considered that 
California was in a prosperous condition, as a whole. As to 
deciduous fruits, he thought California was not as prosperous as 
Washington. Answering questions as to the reasons why pro- 
duction costs were so high in comparison with returns, he said 
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they were not as high as they had been, but that oversupply 
had something to do with it; it was also a question of cost of 
distribution. 

S. B. Eggertsen, sales manager of the Zion Cooperative 
Mercantile Institution, a wholesale general merchandise con- 
cern of Salt Lake City, with annual sales of $12,000,000, was Mr. 
Prickett’s next witness. He named a great number of articles 
handled by his concern that would be affected by the rate in- 
creases proposed. The financial condition of the retail stores 
with which he dealt, he said, had been bad. His company had 
taken many losses on open accounts and had had to help its 
customers considerably. Since 1920 such losses had amounted to 
between two and three per cent. Before that they had been 
one-quarter of one per cent. The “comeback” had not been as 
rapid as he had expected, but he was optimistic. Raising rates 
that would affect his company without raising those of its east- 
ern competitors, he said, would cost the concern a lot of money. 

Mr. Westlake asked him if it was his observation that 
economic conditions west of Chicago were in pathetic condi- 
tion, and he said it was. Cattlemen, he said, were the 
worst off. The sheepmen were recovering. He felt reason- 
ably certain that things would come out all right. He refused 
to name any commodities on which rates might be increased to 
give the carriers additional revenue, assuming that they needed 
more revenue, because he said that was contrary to his economic 
theory, which was that the way to get more revenue was to 
reduce rates. He thought the railroads had not done their 
share of the pioneering necessary to develop the resources of 
the state and thus develop traffic. If they did their share in 
this respect and the potential wealth of the state were developed 
the paltry competition of the Panama Canal would not be felt. 

Although he had not qualified as an economist or even as a 
traffic man with a knowledge of rate-making, a half hour or more 
was consumed by various interests questioning him as to his 
economic theories about the effect of prices in developing trade. 
The examiner and others endeavored to get from him an opinion 
as to what percentage of rate reduction would be necessary, and 
on what commodities, in order to bring about the prosperous 
condition that, he said, could be induced, but he said he was 
not qualified to answer. 

J. Earley, of Salt Lake City, executive secretary of the Utah 
Manufacturers’ Association, told of efforts made by his associa- 
tion and its members to have rates on inbound raw material and 
outbound finished products reduced. He introduced an exhibit 
showing the kind of raw products used by Utah manufacturers 
and the states from which they were received; the tonnage of 
manufactured product and distribution by states or districts 
on a percentage basis; a list of raw products and states or 
groups of states from which they were received; and tonnage 
and distribution of finished products to the several states or 
groups of states. 

F. R. Marshall, of Salt Lake City, secretary of the National 
Wool Growers’ Association, introduced an exhibit showing the 
number of sheep in the United States and Mountain-Pacific 
states, 1915-1925; market receipts of sheep and lambs at eighteen 
western markets, 1915-1924; estimated wool production and ton- 
nage, United States and Mountain-Pacific states, 1915-1925; Bos- 
ton prices for scoured wool and range prices for grease wool, 
1915-1925, of two principal grades from western states; farm 
price of sheep per hundred pounds, for the United States, Oc- 
tober 15 and for the years 1910-1924; farm prices for lambs for 
the same periods; changes in amount of various items of ex- 
pense in sheep production in western states, 1910-1925. 

He corroborated previous testimony with regard to the con- 
dition of the industry, adding that the last two seasons had 
been comparatively favorable, though the industry had not yet 
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- at home and the producer must get rid of it to the best advap. 


tage possible. 


San Francisco Hearing Closes 


By crowding on all possible steam from early morning unti| 
night, the San Francisco hearing was enabled to adjourn shortly 
after ten o’clock Friday night, to be resumed at St. Paul, No. 
vember 30. 

The last day of the hearing was distinguished by the appear. 
ance of a witness called by Mr. Tomlinson. He was Fred H, 
Bixby, of Long Beach, California, president of the American 
National Live Stock Association, who proudly announced that, 
as a member of the Agricultural Conference, he was responsible, 
in great measure, for the endorsement by that body of what has 
come to be called the Hoch-Smith resolution. Nobody threw a 
brick at him nor did anyone offer him a crown of roses, but he 
was a marked man for all that. “So that’s the man who did it,” 
was the attitude of those attending the hearing. 

He was appointed a member of the Conference, he said, be- 
cause of his knowledge of the cattle business. Mr. Tomlinson 
called him in order that he might give evidence as to the de- 
pressed condition of that industry in California and Arizona. 
What he called propaganda to show that conditions were much 
better was all “bunk,” he said. California, however, he said, 
was in the best condition of any of the western states with re- 
spect to the cattle business. He was in the cattle business on a 
large scale from the first operation to the last, and the only 
operation on which he made money was his butcher shop. 

Mr. Tomlinson called as another witness J. F. Curry, of San 
Francisco, traffic manager of the California Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion. He expressed opposition to the proposed rate increases and 
said there ought to be reductions under the Hoch-Smith reso- 
lution. 

He also called W. P. Wing, secretary of the California Wool 
Growers’ Association. He also opposed the proposed increases 
on the products of the industry in which he was interested. He 
got a “thank you” from Mr. Westlake for admitting that the rail- 
roads had always been willing to help out the lamb producers in 
times of adversity. 

Most of the day and evening sessions was divided between 
H. W. Prickett, of Salt Lake City, and Charles E. Blaine, of 
Phoenix, Arizona, a commercial traffic manager who represented 
Arizona interests. Mr. Prickett introduced numerous and vol- 
uminous exhibits, the first five of which dealt particularly with 
products moving to Salt Lake City from Chicago, the Mississippi 
and Missouri rivers, and the Pacific Coast. He undertook to 
show that rates from Chicago should be 25 per cent less to Salt 
Lake City than to the coast; that, from the rivers, they should 
be 80 per cent of the rates from Chicago; and that, from the 
coast, they should be 75 per cent of the rates from the Missouri 
River. The rates from Chicago, he said, were not depressed but 
should be reduced. They were higher than the average of 59 
western roads used by Mr. Wettling in his exhibit No. 43. 

One of his exhibits was to show that, contrary to general 
belief and the representations of the carriers that live stock 
rates do not yield the expense of handling the traffic, they yield 
more per gross ton mile than the average of all agricultural 
traffic. He thought gress ton mileage the most reliable basis 
for making such figures. 

His exhibits dealt with all sorts of commodities in all sorts 
of ways to show that Utah was not getting what it was entitled 
to and should not be burdened further. His last one, which he 
admitted contained some assumptions but which, he said, was 
the best he could do in an effort to be helpful to the Commis- 
sion in carrying out the provisions of the Hoch-Smith resolution, 
showed various 1924 tonnage and revenue statistics, reproduced 
and computed from statistics of 59 roads used in Wettling’s ex- 
hibit No. 43, as follows: 
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recovered to the situation that prevailed in 1915. As to the 
future, he said sheepmen might look for lower prices in 1926 
than in 1915, according to the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
though he did not seem disposed to agree with that forecast. 
He said he preferred to keep away from a discussion of rates, 
as not being properly qualified, but he called attention to the 
constant volume of traffic from this industry. There was a con- 
stant and free movement, he said, because the product must 
move, whether at a profit or at a loss. It could not be eaten 


Mr. Blaine called as his first witness, L. G. Reif, rate expert 
of the Arizona commission. He undertook to show that Arizona 
rates were higher than in other states and the returns of the 
roalroads better. Asked if the state was proposing that it be out 
in a separate group for rate-making purposes, he said it would 
wait and see what somebody else might do. Operating condi- 
tions in Arizona, he said, were much more favorable than in 
other western states. Traffic desnity, he said, was greater in the 
southwestern part of western territory than in any other part of 
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it, and rates were higher. For instance, he said, 70 per cent of 
the total traffic in products of mines originated in the state. The 
increases made in 1920, he said, did not increase railroad rev- 
enue, but the reductions in 1922 did. Cross examination by Mr. 
Bell and Mr. Westlake was directed to show that the witness did 
not know the facts as to whether the rate changes affected this 
traffic. 

W. B. Gohring, of Phoenix, secretary of the Arizona chapter 
and of the western division of the American Mining Congress, a 
mining engineer, talked about the copper mining industry. Mines 
and smelters in Arizona, he said, were not operating to capacity. 
One mine and one smelter were down entirely. Those that were 
running were doing possibly an 80 per cent business in propor- 
tion to their capacity. Conditions in New Mexico were substan- 
tially similar, except that the tax burden was not so heavy. He 
described the competition from South America and Africa, cop- 
per being admitted to this country duty free. Arizona produced 
41 per cent of the United States copper and 23 per cent of the 
copper, lead, silver, and gold. Wages of miners had been greatly 
increased. The mining industry was being operated economically 
and efficiently. He knew of no further economies that could be 
adopted. An increase in freight rates on ore and on materials 
used at the mines would be discouraging. The mines had made 
little, ifany, money since the war. The freight bill, including all 
freight, was two and a half cents for every pound of copper pro- 
duced in 1924. Mining was an important factor in the industry 
of the state and as a contributor to the business of the railroads. 
It was opposed to a freight rate increase. He said, however, 
that he did not believe the proposed increase, if it became ef- 
fective, would cause any mines to close. 

P. C. Steinel, traffic manager of the United Verde Copper 
Company, Clarksdale, Arizona, gave similar testimony, with a 
rate exhibit. 

A. I. McKee, Jerome, Arizona, traffic manager of the United 
Verde Extension Mining Company, was another witness with 
another exhibit. In the course of his examination he gave it as 
his opinion that the western carriers ought to have more money 
but that, perhaps, they could get it by a revision of the division 
arrangements with eastern roads. His exhibit was to show that 
the level of rates in Arizona was too high. 

George Jay, of Warren, Arizona, purchasing agent of the 
Calumet Arizona Mining Company and the New Cornelia Copper 
Company, handling their traffic also, discussed the effect of 
freight increases on the prices of materials purchased. 

Mr. Blaine himself was the last of his witnesses. For the 
California Metal and Mineral Producers’ Association, he opposed 
an increase in rates on materials entering into the production of 
copper. He also offered an exhibit on explosives. 

Mr. Matthew, just before the close of the hearing, called 
I. F. Lyons, assistant traffic director of the California Packing 
Corporation, San Francisco, and B. F. McKibben, executive sec- 
retary of the Pacific States Butter, Egg and Poultry Association, 
to supplement his case. 


ANTHRACITE RATE INQUIRY 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Pennsylvania railroad witnesses laid particular emphasis 
upon the limiting factors of but two tracks between Potomac 
Yards and Baltimore and a one per cent grade in the tunnels at 
Baltimore in the testimony they intended should persufide the 
Commission not to extend the area of low rates on soft coal 
from the distant fields. Mr. Roberts, the general superintendent 
of transportation in the eastern region of the Pennsylvania sys- 


tem said that the grade in the tunnels at Baltimore would limit . 


coal trains from Potomac Yards to New England to twenty-five 
cars. The limit from the soft coal fields of Pennsylvania, he 
said, was about 100 cars per train. 


J. T. Carbine, the general coal agent of the Pennsylvania 
said there was no need of making rates from the distant fields 
so low as to invite New England to buy coal from them. There 
were, he said, 741 idle or partly idle mines on the Pennsylvania 
system from which New England could obtain coal. About half 
of them, he said, were low volatile mines offering a quality of 
equal to that from West Virginia. 

The two witnesses made it clear that in their estimation 
the proposal to make rates from the distant fields might play 
into the hands of those interested in having a shortage take 
place because, as they said, if the coal cars were used for long 
hauls, it was obvious that the time might come when John L. 
Lewis’ assertion that the railroads could not carry enough sub- 
stitutes into New England would come true. They suggested 
that if the cars were used for New England some other territory 
or territories might have to go on a short supply. 

Their suggestion was that there was not only enough coal 
on the Pennsylvania to supply New England but that the Penn- 
sylvania could handle as much as needed from the Clearfield or 
other relatively near district. Mr. Carbine pointed out that the 
average haul to Boston from the anthracite field was 385 miles 
and from Bluefield, W. Va., 576 or nearly 200 miles farther while 
on coke from Connellsville, the average haul would be 647 miles. 

Similar testimony, in the matter of physical limiting factors 
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was given by C. W. Culp, superintendent of transportation of 
the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac, the bridge line from 
Richmond to Potomac Yards, the one over which the north and 
east draws its supply of fruits and vegetables. 

A suggestion that the New England receivers of coal under- 
stood the danger of producing a car shortage by having coal 
brought in on long hauls was made by Mr. Carbine through the 
introduction into the record of a warning issued by the New 
England Shippers Advisory Board, of which Edward Page is 
chairman and W. A. Clark is secretarys The coal“@ommittee of 
that board, Messrs. Page and Clark said in a bulletin issued 
November 11, had assured the car service division of the Amer- 
ican Railway Association that it would do everything possible 
to have cars unloaded promptly. The length of the haul on 
soft coal into New England, Messrs. Page and Clark reminded 
shippers, was appreciably greater than on anthracite, and that 
for that reason a considerably greater number of cars was 
required to move the same volume of coal. Therefore the coal 
committee urged every receiver of coal to do his part toward 
releasing cars and getting them started back to the mines. 

Cameron Yard of the Southern Railway, as a facility that 
could be used to supplement Potomac Yard, or ease the pressure 
in the last mentioned should additional coal traffic bring about 
an unusual pressure, was prominently brought into the inquiry 
November 20, by Commissioner Campbell. That yard, it was 
brought out, was built in 1924 and abandoned this year. Com- 
missioner Campbell, several times, asked questions about it 
while railroad witnesses were on the stand. Railroad witnesses 
appeared to think that yard was not much. When H. W. Miller, 
vice-president of the Southern, was on the stand Mr. Campbell 
plied him with questions on that point, bringing the admission 
that, for coal traffic, Cameron Yard probably could be used to 
relieve Potomac Yard. 

“That’s all I want to know,” said Mr. Campbell. 

Prior to that time the railroad witnesses pointed out the 
danger of sending additional traffic through Potomac Yard 
and dwelt upon the fact, as they contended, that anthracite 
users who had been placed in distress by the strike of the 
miners could obtain suitable high or low volatile coal from 
mines nearer than those from which it was proposed, in this 
supplemental proceeding, to make rates. 

The witnesses, other than Mr. Miller, were W. G. Curren, 
general superintendent of the Baltimore & Ohio; G. H. Rein- 
brecht, general coal freight agent of the Erie; Allen McMichael, 
general coal freight agent of the New York Central; and H. A. 
Cochran, coal traffic manager for the Baltimore & Ohio. 

Arguments on the supplemental proceedings in No. 15006, 
the Commission’s inquiry into anthracite rates, charges, and so 
forth, initiated on the application of other soft coal fields for 
an extension of the rate area from which New England might 
draw substitutes for hard coal, were made immediately after the 
conclusion of the taking of testimony on November 20. They 
closely resembled the argumentative explanations made in the 
course of the hearings either by witnesses or by the attorneys. 
The matter was discussed by W. D. B. Ainey, A. N. Yarborough, 
S. C. Higgins, J. F. Bullitt, Robert E. Quirk, A M. Liveright, 
August Gutheim, Henry Wolf Bikle, C. R. Webber and H. A. 
Taylor. 

The three last mentioned spoke for railroads north of the 
Ohio and Potomac rivers in opposition to the making of- any 
more rates. The originating lines were not represented, either 
in the hearing or in the argument. Representatives of the mine 
operators lined up in the argument exactly as their interests 
would appear to indicate they should, namely, the Pennsylvania 
operators in opposition to any extension of the area from which 
the parts of the country supposed to be in an emergency situa- 
tion might draw their supply of substitutes and the mine op- 
erators in the more distant fields in favor of the extension. 

Chairman Ainey of the Pennsylvania commission repeated 
the objection the officials of that state had to the publication 
of rates that would invite the carrying of coal from more dis- 
tant fields through the Pennsylvania fields, without any showing 
that such an arrangement was necessary to meet an emergency 
condition, which the interests north of the Ohio and Potomac 
had denied. Messrs. Gutheim and Liveright took position in 
opposition, their clients, Pennsylvania operators, insisting that 
there was no demand for fuel they could not fill at less expénse 
of transportation. 

The question presented to the Commission, Mr. Bikle“said, 
was a very solemn one, how best to protect the fuel supply of 
the country during the coming winter, so far as it had authority. 
He suggested that the Commission should not invite a ear short- 
age by making rates involving long hauls and then think of 
dealing with such a situation by the use of its emergency powers 
over car service. The proper solution, he said, was to keep 
the emergency from arising; to refrain from a change in the 
rate structure which could only operate to enhance the diffi- 
culties bound to come with the increasing demand for coal with 
the advance of winter. 

Broadly speaking, opponents of the extension argued that 
there was no emergency, but that if the Commission thought 
otherwise and made new rates and opened new routes, it should 
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limit the new arrangement to a definite period, say, April 15. 
Mr. Taylor, in particular, spoke in favor of a limitation, deny- 
ing, of course, that there was an emergency. He also suggested 
that the railroads serving the northern mine fields should not 
be expected to participate in rates from the distant fields that 
would yield them less than they would obtain on rates from 
fields they served. 

Mr. Higgins said the requests of the consumers, rather than 
the demands of the operators, should be given consideration. 
That there waga demand for more rates and routes, he said, was 
clearly shown. He said the consumer should not be placed at 


the mercy of difficulties in operating conditions which might or 
might not arise. 


PERMITS FOR FLORIDA TRAFFIC 


The Traffic World Washington Burcas 


M. J. Gormley, chairman of the car service division of the 
American Railway Association, has issued the following notice 
to shippers: 





All shippers are more or less familiar with the critical situa- 
tion prevailing in Florida, and that embargoes controlling traffic 
have been in effect for several weeks. It is not possible to fore- 
cast the length of time it will be necessary to maintain restric- 
tions against shipments into this territory. Notwithstanding the 
very heavy expenditures the railroads have made, for extension 
of transportation facilities, it has not been possible to keep abreast 
of the requirements. 

The embargoes have been in effect a sufficient length of time 
to permit the railroads to materially reduce the congestion, and 
additional shipments may now be made subject to the “Permit” 
provisions of outstanding embargoes. 

The attached bulletin, addressed by the car service division 
to all railroads, outlines the procedure governing the issue of 
permits. All shippers should understand that a permit for ship- 
ment to Florida may only be arranged by the consignee, requests 
from any other source will be ignored. 

All concerned are requested to contribute to the successful 
handling of traffic under outstanding embargoes by complying 
thoroughly with the spirit and intent of these regulations. 


The bulletin to railroads follows: 


The accumulation resulting from the excessive demands for 
transportation of freight to Florida which, for the past several 
weeks has been regulated by embargo with certain essential 
execptions, has been relieved to such an extent that some of the 
traffic previously withheld may now be forwarded subject to 
the “Permit” arrangement outlined in the embargo. 

That the maximum transportation efficiency shall prevail it is 
essential that these permits shall be handled and policed in a 
uniform way. They must be issued only: by the destination rail- 
road and must in such instances be based upon the actual current 
requirements of the consignee and also upon the ability of such 
consignee to promptly unload at destination. 

The following arrangements will, effective at once, govern 
the issue and handling of permits as provided in outstanding 
embargoes of the Atlantic Coast line, Florida East Coast Railway, 
Seaboard Air Line, Southern Railway. 


1. All permits shall (a) Have a serial number prefixed by the 
initial of the issuing road. (That such permits may be readily 
identified.) (b) Bear the date of issue. (c) Include name of con- 
signee and destination. (d) Show the commodity to be permitted. 
(e) Show the quantity to be permitted, expressed in carloads. 
(f) Indicate from the consignor, the point of origin and the rail- 
road from which such shipment is to move. (g) Specify the inter- 
mediate railroads which shall, so far as practical, be designated 
by the consignee. (Permits issued by the Florida East Coast 
Railway will specify the originating carrier, the intermediate 
route where possible, and its direct connection via which it is de- 
sired the traffic shall be received.) 


2. No permits shall be issued except to the consignee, and only 


upon his application. The consignee will forward permit to the 
consignor. 


. The Superintendent of Transportation of the issuing road 
will telegraph the Superintendent of Transportation of the orig- 
inating road a brief outline of the permit issued. This to be 
confirmed by file copy of the permit as delivered to the consignee. 

4. The Superintendent of Transportation of the road originat- 
ing the shipment will transmit to the agent at the point of origin 
all necessary information with respect to the permit. 

5. The Agent at point of origin will immediately notify the 
consignor of the issuance of the permit and will check with the 
consignor to determine if the advice from the consignee as to the 
permit corresponds with the information contained in the notice 
from the Superintendent of Transportation of originating railroad. 

The Agent at point of origin will report to the Superin- 
tendent of Transportation of the origin road when loading has 
been completed and shipment forwarded. 

7. The Superintendent of Transportation of the origin road 
will report to the Superintendent of Transportation of the destina- 
tion road that shipment has been made in accordance with the 
permit. (It will not be necessary for the Superintendent of 
Transportation of the origin road to make any report to the 
intermediate road or roads.) 

It is believed that the handling of permits in accordance with 
the above arrangements will preclude the possibility of the forged 
use or other abuses of the permit heretofore experienced. The 
car service division anticipates that it will, from time to time, 
check loading stations to see that these directions are followed. 


FLORIDA ADVISORY BOARD 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


“With a view of bringing about a better understanding and 
a more expeditious solution of the transportation problems in 
Florida, a division of the Southeast Regional Advisory Board is 
to be organized in that state at once,” says the car service divi- 
sion of the American Railway Association in a statement con- 
tinuing, in part, as follows: 
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The proposed organization, set up as a distinct unit in the 
Southeast region, will thus establish the same constant relation- 
ship between shippers, receivers of freight and the carriers with 
the car service division as has been so effective in the adjustment 
of transportation problems during the past two years in other 
districts of the country. There are now twelve such regional 
advisory board organizations, each comprising within their juris- 
diction the several states of common economic and transportation 
interest. Because of the vast importance and the national interest 
in the Florida situation, it is felt that a separate state organiza- 
tion in that territory is advisable from both the standpoint of 
the public and the carriers. 

The regional board organizations and their relationship to 
the carriers have been endorsed by practically every agency of 
government, including the Department of Agriculture, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Federal Reserve Board, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and National Association of State Public 
Service Commissioners. Practically every national trade and 
farm organization has also given its unqualified endorsement to 
the success of the Regional Boards in promoting a more adequate 
transportation service and a constant definite relationship between 
the public and the railroads and the car service division on 
questions of service and car supply. The exceptional results of 
this relationship throughout the United States justifies the predic- 
tion that similar or greater good may be expected from the 
establishment of such a board in Florida, and the car service 
division asks for the complete cooperation of the public in that 
state in bringing about such an organization as will definitely 
cope with, and materially assist in affording a solution for the 
transportation problem of Florida and a better understanding 
between the public and the carriers. 


FLORIDA RAILROAD IMPROVEMENTS 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


The Atlantic States Shippers’ Advisory Board has issued a 
report showing that the railroads serving Florida are now spend- 
ing approximately $75,000,000 to increase transportation facilities 
in the state. These include new main lines, classification yards, 
unloading tracks, passing tracks, motive power and general 
equipment. 

The board’s report is based on information furnished by 
M. J. Gormley, chairman of the car service division of the 
American Railway Association, who has been in Florida for sev- 
eral weeks directing the movement of cars there, in an effort 
to relieve traffic congestion. Freight traffic moving into Florida, 
it is said, has increased 100 per cent in the last four months over 
the same period last year. The report continues: 


By the reason of the embargo, which has been in effect for a con- 
siderable period on the Florida East Coast Railway in addition to 120 
miles of new second main line put into service, this road has been 
able to make a very satisfactory reduction in the accumulation of 
freight held for it by its connections north of Jacksonville. That ac- 
cumulation will within a few days be entirely cleaned up. 

The Florida East Coast Line generally is in better condition for 
the movement of traffic than it has been at any time in the past six 
months. It will soon be in a position to issue a reasonable number of 
permits for the movement of general freight to Florida, in addition 
to traffic now moving that is exempt from the embargo. It is believed 
that within the near future it will be possible for the Florida East 
Coast to move traffic to meet the immediate requirements. 

Other factors bearing upon the Florida East Coast situation are 
the completion of large classification yards at Jacksonville and Miami; 
also the completion of the double-track bridge over the St. John’s 


pnt Jacksonville, which will go into operation within the next 
week. 


The Atlantic Coast Line and the Seaboard Air Line have 
many additions and betterments in mind in addition to those 
which are now under way or recently completed. The embargo 
established by these roads, which began on October 29, has not 


been in effect sufficiently long, it is said, materially to reduce 
traffic accumulation. 


NATIONAL GRANGE ACTION 


The National Grange, in convention at Sacramento, Calif., 


November 20, went on record as follows with respect to trans- 
portation: 


The National Grange demands an equalization of railroad freight 
rates, so that the American farmer shall not longer carry an unjust 
load as compared with other industries; opposes any horizontal 
increase in freight rates until such equalization shall be made. 

The National Grange favors such consolidation of railways as 
shall eliminate the evils of competition, reduce the overhead costs 
and remove the necessity for raising carrying rates; with the public 
interests fairly represented on all utilities and control boards. 

Repeal of parcels post rate increase and return to former schedule. 

Early construction of international waterways, such as Mississippi 
River and St. Lawrence projects. 


Continued federal aid in trunk line road-building and assistance 
to the states in practical road construction. 


The National Grange opposes ship subsidies of every form, name 
or nature. 


CUMMINS AND WATSON CONFER 

Senator Watson, chairman of the Senate interstate com- 
merce committee, and Senator Cummins, formerly chairman of 
the committee, conferred, November 25, with reference to pro- 
posed railroad legislation. After the conference it was said that 
Senator Cummins would reintroduce his railroad consolidation 
bill, with some changes, when Congress met in December. Sen- 
ator Watson indicated that proposed legislation to facilitate rail- 
road consolidations would probably be the only major railroad 
legislation considered at the coming session. He said the com- 
mittee, however, might consider changes with respect to the re- 
capture provisions of section 15a of the interstate commerce act. 
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U. S. Supreme Court Decisions 
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SLOSS-SHEFFIELD CASE and by evidence introduced by the carrier in the District Court: 
that — pre gee hy bl pened introduced by ps. shipper and 
: : on whic at court relied was incompetent, was duly objected to, 
; The hate ys 4 Mg ae States, nee 23, in ana should have been excluded; and that the finding made thereon 
No. 25, Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co., plaint n error, is in direct conflict with matter of record in the Commission. 
vs. Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., on error to the United States The Commission, like a court, may, upon its own motion or 
Circuit Court of appeals for the fifth circuit, and upon petition ped yrog er aie as sauihay —— > page dR = 
for a writ of certiorari addressed to that court, has affirmed the made. Compare Pennsylvania R. R. Co. vs. United States, 288 Fed. 
lower court. The opinion, written by Justice Brandeis, is taken 88. This power of the Commission is, in adversary proceedings, 
as upholding the views upon reparation and interest upon ec ane eee _—, its exercise = — to be acter hs 
* “sai . : ether in s instance ese narrow limits were transcende 
awards of reparation held by the Commission in every material by the Commission, we have no occasion to enquire. The original 
particular; also that when a consignee pays the freight charges, order was sufficient to sustain the findings and the judgments of 
under a delivered price at destination arrangement, the con- 2 a as — and "se ~~ ae eee 
: : : oO ppeals. copy o was annexe o e petition in e 
signor 18 the real yen = roe hae eae a for District Court, and was introduced in evidence there. If lack of 
that consignor, and that, therefore, the Sloss-Sheffie ompany notice to the Louisville & Nashville rendered the later order 
was entitled to reparation, as awards by the Commission. void, tee ae oe reneaiaee me — i gy 
i j j cago, M. t. P. Ry. Co. vs. Horme O., ed. : -384. 
P Feng et ole 1 a aa dissented. The opinion of ‘rhe petition of the Sioss-Sheffield Company, of June 30 for a modi- 
ustice e 8 ° fication may be treated as a remittitur by that company of a 
P art o e amount origina awar , Pa s 
This suit, under Sec. 16 of the Act to Regulate Commerce, Cable Co. vs. Scanner, 128 U.S. 394; the order of saly 13 aperatee 
February 4, 1887, Cc. 104, 24 Stat. 379, 384, was brought against the as the entry of the remittitur; and appropriate amendments in 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad in the federal district court for the pleadings may be deemed to have been made here. The 
northern Alabama. By it the Sloss-Sheffield Company sought to  jnsistence of the Louisville & Nashville that the order of July 12 
recover $63,982.80 with interest, being the amount of a reparation should be deemed valid and of full force and effect in so far as 
order entered by the Interstate Commerce Commission for ex- jt sets aside, vacates and annuls the prior order of March 8, but 
cessive freight charges exacted in violation of Sec. 1 of the Act. yoid in so far as it directs a payment to be made, is without 
60 I. C. C. 595; 62 I. C. C. 646. The charges here in question were support in reason or authority. Thus, the alleged errors in ruling 
paid between April 17, 1910, and September 15, 1915, on shipments on the admissibility of evidence do not appear to have affected the 
of pig iron from the Company’s furnaces in Alabama, over lines substantial rights of the parties. Act of February 26, 1919, c. 48, 
of the Louisville & Nashville as initial carrier, to purchasers at _ 40, Stat. 1181. 
Ohio River crossings and points beyond in central freight associa-// Second. It is claimed that the order of reparation sued on is 
tion territory. The reparation directed was an incident of proceed- // void to the extent that it includes damages on account of ship- 
ings commenced April 16, 1912, to secure a reduction of the ments made between April 17, 1910, and April 16, 1912, because 
tariff rates. On June 1, 1914, an order was entered reducing the cause of action for this period was barred by the special two- 
rates for the future 35 cents a ton. Later, a finding was made year statute of limitations contained in Sec. 16 of the Interstate 
that to this extent the existing tariff rates had exceeded what (Commerce Act. In the original petition filed April 16, 1912, repar- 
wae , outer as the tae of ten cee cen wales ee Oa. ation for this period was specifically prayed for in these words: 
mission. The order sued on, which was entered July 12, 1921, ac- a Ph ee «gt —_— n6 a herein eet a found 
companied what is known as the Seventh Supplemental Report. — eclared to have been unjust, unreasonable an scriminatory 
See 30 I. C. CG. 597: 35 L C. G. 460: 40 LC. CGC. 788: 46 LT CG. CG. or a period of at least two years preceding the filing of this com- 
558: 61 I. C. C. 635; 52 Ic C. 576. : ; ges = 8 eS ee Sci i benny! oe aa 
The District Court, which heard the case without a jury, en- O tne extent © © dilterence between the rates and Charges actu~- 
tered judgment in accordance with the Commission's order, except om hog = = penned ie! — ge ge Secon ty that may 
that it disallowed damages for the period between April 16, 1912, ne mat 4 poe ror ge th aut e just and reasonable maximum 
and July 22, 1913. Writs of error from the Circuit Court of Appeals ates to be charged In the future. 
were sued out by both the plaintiff and the defendant. That court | This claim rests primarily upon the assertion that the prayer 
entered judgment for $103,367.47, being the full amount awarded is so general as to be, under sections 15 and 16 of the Act and the 
by the Commission with interest; and thus affirmed as modified rules of the Commission, insufficient to invoke its jurisdiction to 
the judgment of the District Court. 295 Fed. 53. The carrier then award reparation. The argument is that a petition before the 
sued out a writ of error from this court. It also filed a petition Commission for reparation must give not only the names of the 
for a writ of certiorari, consideration of which was postponed to parties complainant and of the carrier against which the claim is 
the hearing on the writ of error. Compare Southern Pacific Co. asserted, but also a detailed description of the specific claims 
vs. Darnell-Taenzer Lumber Co., 245 U. S. 531, 535. As the case is arising out of the several shipments involved; that this detail is 
properly here on writ of error, the petition for certiorari is denied. indispensable, because under Sec. 13 the carrier has, after the 
Seventy-seven errors are formally assigned. Only seven distinct presentation of the claim to the Commission, a locus penitentiae in 
contentions require separate consideration. Some of these relate which to determine whether he will satisfy the claim or contest 
to matters of procedure, others to substantive rights. Some assert it; and that a later specification of the claim is of no avail, be- 
that complete defenses to the suit were erroneously overruled, cause the filing of such a definite description of the claim with 
others that the amount of the recovery should have been reduced. the Commission within the two years is a jurisdictional require- 
Those which deal with matters of procedure will be considered ment. It is true that the two-year requirement is jurisdictional. 
first. United States ex rel. Louisville Cement Co. vs. Interstate Com- 
First. It is claimed that the order of reparation dated July merce Commission, 246 U. S. 638. But no statute or rule imposes 
12, 1921, on which the suit rests, is void, because entered without upon the Commission procedure so exacting as to make fatal mere 
notice to the Louisville & Nashville or opportunity to be heard failure to present within the period of limitation the detail of a 
thereon in violation both of the rules of the Commission and of the statement which under the procedure prevailing in courts of law 
due process clause of the Fifth Amendment. The essential facts may ordinarily be supplied by amendment or a bill of particulars. 
are these: The order sued on differed from an earlier one entered AS was clearly shown by Judge Knapp in Arcadia Mills vs. Caro- 
March 8, 1921, accompanying the so-called Sixth Supplemental lina, Clinchfield & Ohio Ry. Co., 293 Fed. 639, the contention of 
Report, only in this. It reduced the amount payable from $68,728.80 the Louisville & Nashville would involve the adoption of pro- 
to $63,982.80. It deferred the final date for payment from June 1, cedure contrary to the long established practice of the Commission 
1921, as prescribed by the earlier order, to September 1, 1921. and would defeat the convenient and effective administration 
And it declared in terms that the order of “March 8, 1921, be, of the Act. 


and the same is hereby, vacated and set aside.” These modifica- The Louisville & Nashville also contends that the order, in so 
tions were made in response to a petition filed by the Sloss-Shef- far as it awards reparation for the two-year period, is void upon 
field Company on June 30, 1921, which recited, among other things, another ground. The main contention is that, if the Commission 
that certain items of excess charges had been inadvertently in- acquired jurisdiction, it was later lost, because the order of 
cluded in earlier computations and prayed that the order there- June 1, 1914, denied reparation, and not having been suspended, 
tofore entered be modified by making the reduction stated. The became irrevocable at the expiration of one year thereafter, al- 


Louisville & Nashville had no notice of this application, but it had though the main proceeding was then being actively prosecuted 
had notice and opportunity to be heard, and was fully heard, on and a petition for rehearing of the application for reparation was 
all proceedings leading up to the entry of the Sixth Supplemental later filed. The earliest order fixing the amount of the reparation 
Report and accompanying order. Neither of the two reports, and was that entered March 8, 1921. -The argument is that, although 
neither of the accompanying orders, recited the items of excess the rules of the Commission then in force fixed no time for filing 
charges of which the sums named therein were the aggregates, petitions for rehearing a one-year limit must be implied as to 
The District Court found that, by the order of July 12, 1921, the the rehearing of orders denying reparation, because Sec. 16 pro- 
Commission merely corrected its Sixth Supplemental Report and vides that suit on orders granting reparation can be brought only 
award through striking out and deducting a certain part of the if commenced within one year after entry of the order. The argu- 
amount theretofore awarded; that the substituted order did not ment, which seeks to reverse a settled practice of the Commission 
award the Sloss-Sheffield Company reparation on any shipment as to the time within which petitions for rehearing could then 
that that was not included and allowed for in its order of March be filed, is not persuasive. The further contention that the delay 
8, 1921; that the award of July 12, 1921, was based entirely upon of the Commission in disposing of the application for rehearing 
evidence furnished the Commission prior to entering the March 8 -~\deprived it of jurisdiction is obviously unfounded. 


order; and that the company did not, in connection with its rer Third. It is claimed that the order sued on is void to the 


tion of June 30, 1921, submit to the Commission any new or ent that it includes d 
additional evidence. The Louisville & Nashville did not, after Serer mages ¥ So ee gg ey ag ie: 


i between April 16, 1912, and July 22, 1913. The contention is that 
learning of the entry of the substitute order, take any proceedings the prayers of the original complaint, filed April 16, 1912, asked 
before the Commission to have it set aside or corrected; nor was_ for reparation only on account of shipments made within two 
other objection made thereto until it raised the point in this suit. 


years theretofore; that a prayer for reparation on account of ship- 
The Louisville & Nashville concedes that this claim of inval- ments to be made thereafter was first introduced by the supple- 


idity is unfounded if the order of July 12, 1921, did nothing except mental ‘petition filed July 22, 1915; and that, therefore, the special 
reduce the amount required to be paid. The contention is that two-year statute of limitations barred recovery on account of 
the Commission did more than reduce the amount payable; that shipments made during this fifteen months’ oko We think 
the order not only eliminated certain items of excess charges in- the Court of Appeals was right in refusing to limit the prayer in 
advertently included, but added certain items inadvertently the original petition. The language used does not require a con- 
omitted; that this fact is established by recitals in the petition struction which would so narrow its scope. A reading of the 
of June 30, 1921, by a passage in the Seventh Supplemental Report, prayer as seeking damages for losses suffered in the past through 
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the exaction of..existing rates, but not for losses which will result 
while the proceeding to reduce them is pending, would deny to 
the words used’ their natural meaning and impute to the com- 
plainant a strange eccentricity of desire. The action of the 
Commission was in harmony with its own long settled practice 


/ and with the practice of courts in analogous cases. 


u 


+ 
\ 


Fourth. It is claimed that the order of reparation sued on is 
void to the extent that it includes damages on account of ship- 
ments made between April 17, 1910, and July 22, 1913, over lines 
of the Louisville & Nashville, the initial carrier, to points on the 
lines of certain connecting carriers operating in central freight 
association territory. The contention is that the cause of action 
against the Louisville & Nashville was barred as to such shipments 
by the special two-year statute of limitations, because these con- 
necting carriers were not made parties to the proceeding before 
the Commission until the scope of the enquiry was widened by its 
order of November 3, 1914. This contention rests primarily upon 
the assertion that the original complaint was not broad enough 
to justify any relief as to rates over connecting lines and that the 
claim for reparation arising out of shipment over these was not 
made until the filing of the supplemental complaint on July 22, 
1915. We are of the opinion that, in this respect also, the prayer 
for reparation in the original complaint (which includes a prayer 
for general relief should not be so narrowly construed. The 
delay in joining these connecting carriers did preclude an award 
of reparation as against them for the period without the statutory 
limit; and this was recognized by the Commission in the order 
entered. But the delay in making these connecting carriers parties 
to the proceeding before the Commission did not afford a defense 
to the Louisville & Nashville; because, for reasons about to be 
stated in discussing another objection, the liability for exacting 
unlawful charges is joint and several. Compare Interstate Com- 


merce Commission vs. Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co. 118 
Fed. 613. 


( 5) Fifth. It is claimed that the order of reparation is void to 


the extent that it includes damages payable by the Louisville & 
Nashville in excess of 23 cents a ton on shipments transported, 
under joint through rates, over lines of connecting carriers to 
points beyond the Ohio River crossings. The contention is that 
the liability of the connecting carriers is not joint and several; 
that each is liable individually only for the part which it received 
of the excess unlawfully exacted; and that the Louisville & Nash- 
ville must be deemed to have received only 23 cents of the excess, 
because the Commission when requested by the carriers to decide 
under Sec. 15 in what proportions the future reduction of 35 cents 
in the joint through rates already ordered should be borne, decided 
that the Louisville & Nashville should bear a shrinkage of 23 cents 
in the existing division and the lines north of the River a shrink- 
age of the remaining 12 cents. The argument is that the joint 
through rate, although in fact established by the voluntary act 
of the carriers, should be deemed to have been compelled by law, 
since Sec. 1 (b) made it the duty of carriers to establish through 
routes and Sec. 15 (c) empowered the Commission to enforce 
that duty; that the joint through rates should be treated as if 
they were merely a combination of the full individual rates of the 
several carriers, because the rates in question were in fact con- 
structed by combining as factors the existing published propor- 
tional rates of the several carriers; that carriers necessarily exer- 
cise a fallible judgment as to reasonableness when initiating and 
in agreeing upon a joint rate; that a later decision by the Com- 
mission that the joint rate is excessive does not involve a finding 
that the carriers acter either arbitrarily or from bad motives 
in establishing it; that the excess charge for which a carrier 
should be made liable is only that which results from its own 
error in judgment; that the court should assume that no carrier 
had any control over any factor in the joint rate except the 
proportion attributable to its own line; and that consequently 
the Louisville & Nashville should be held to have contributed to 


the injury of this shipper only to the extent of 23 cents a ton. 
The argument is unsound. 


The cause of action sued on is of statutory origin. It rests 

primarily upon Sec. 8 which declares that if “any common carrier 
- «..» Shall do, cause to be done, or permit to be done any act, 
matter or thing in this act prohibited or declared to be unlawful 
- » .- Such common carrier shall be liable . . . for the 
full amount of damages sustained in consequence of any such 
-Violation of the provisions of this act. . .. ” The Com- 
mission held early, and has consistently held since, that carriers 
who by means of a joint through rate make excessive charges are 
liable jointly and severally for all the damage sustained. It 
is true that participation in joint rates does not make connecting 
carriers partners and that each does not become liable like a 
.. partner for every tort of any of the others engaged in the common 
enterprise. Central R. R. Co. vs. United States, 257 U. S. 247, 259. 
Each connecting carrier is liable only for its own act. But the 
establishment of a joint rate by the concurrence of connecting 
carriers is necessarily the act of each, because the establishment 
of. the rate is done by their joint agreement. The case at bar 
is not like Insurance Co. vs. Railroad Co., 104 U. S. 146, on which 
the Louisville & Nashville relies. 


The fact-that the joint rate had been constructed out of exist- 
ing proportional-rates ts not of legal significance. The rates com- 
‘plained of were not merely the aggregate of individual local’ or 
proportional rates customarily charged by the respective lines for 
the transportation included in the through routes. The rates in 
question were strictly joint through rates. Each through rate 
was complained of as a unit. Compare Parsons vs. Chicago & 
Northwestern Ry. Co., 167 U. S. 447, 455-6. <A single charge 


was made for the transportation from point of origin to point 
of destination. 


Nor does the fact that the connecting carriers may have been 
induced to enter into these agreements for joint through rates, be- 
cause the Interstate Commerce Act had declared this to be the 
general duty of all carriers, prevent the agreement actually en- 
tered into from being the joint act of these carriers. Every local 
or individual.rate is likewise established pursuant to a duty. 
Whether arate be individual or joint the Commission may enforce 
performance if the duty to establish it is neglected. The liability 
in ‘the-case at bar arises out of the wrongful exaction from the 
‘shipper, not out of the unlawful receipt or unjust enrichment by 
the carrier. Every carrier who participates in the infliction of 
‘this wrong is liable in solido like every other joint tort feasor. 
‘The: tariff rate, although’ ‘unlawful because excessive, was as 
“between shipper and carrier the only legal rate. Neither would 
“have been at liberty to.avail itself of more favorable rates for 
any part of the through carriage. Compare Baltimore & Ohio 
Southwestern R. R. Co. vs. Settle, 260 U. S. 166, 171. The Louis- 
ville & Nashville, the initial carrier, exacted the excessive joint 






rates on behalf of itself and of all of the connecting carriers who 
with it were parties to the joint through rates. 

The division of the joint rate among the participating carriers 
is a matter which in no way concerns the shipper. The shipper’s 
only interest is that the joint rate be reasonable as a whole. It 
may be unreasonable although each of the factors of which it is 
constructed was reasonable. It may be reasonable although some 
of the factors, or of the divisions of the participants, were 
unreasonable. Moreover, there is no finding that the excess re- 
ceived by the Louisville & Nashville was only 23 cents a ton. The 
Commission did not fix or determine the rights of the several 
carriers as against each other in respect to the reparation 
awarded; nor had it, so far as appears, fixed the divisions of the 
joint rate theretofore existing. Awarding reparation for excessive 
charges in the past and regulating rates for the future involve the 

_ determination of matters essentially different. Baer Bros. Mer- 

{ antile Co. vs. Denver & Rio Grande R. R. Co., 233 U. S. 479. 

¥ } Sixth. It is claimed that the Sloss-Sheffield Company cannot 
recover, because it was not damaged by the excessive freight 

/charges. The Commission and the District Court found that the 

“ Sloss-Sheffield Company bore the transportation charges and was 
damaged to the extent of the difference between the charges paid 
and those that would have accrued at the rates found reasonable. 
Both tribunals found further that all the iron was sold f. o. b. 
destination; that it was shipped to purchasers named as consignees 
on straight bills of lading; that it was invoiced and charged on 
the seller’s books at the full delivered price; that, pursuant to 
arrangement between seller and purchaser, the consignee phys- 
ically paid the freight upon acceptance of the delivery; and that 
he was credited with this at the rate specified in the sales contract 
as a part payment of the purchase price, and remitted only the 
balance of the purchase price. 

The objection urged is not that the company failed to make 
specific proof of pecuniary loss—the failure held in Pennsylvania 
R. R. Co. vs. International Coal Mining Company, 230 U. S. 184, 
206, to be fatal in a suit under Sec. 2 for unjust discrimination, 
and in Davis vs. Portland Seed Co., 264 U. S. 403, to be fatal in 
a suit under Sec. 4 for violation of the long-and-short-haul clause. 
The carrier concedes, as it must under Southern Pacific Co. vs. 
Darnell-Taenzer Lumber Co., 245 U. S. 531, that a recovery for 
excessive freight charges can be had under Sec. 1 without specific 
proof of pecuniary loss, and that the measure of damages is the 
amount of the excess exacted. It was likewise settled by Southern 
Pacific vs. Darnell-Taenzer Lumber Co. (see 190 Fed. 659; 221 
Fed. 890), that where goods are sold f. o. b. destination, it is 
ordinarily the seller who bears the freight, who suffers from the 
excessive charge, and who consequently is entitled to sue. The 
contention is that facts specifically found differentiate the case 
at bar and overcome prima facie effect of the Commission’s finding 
as to damages; that because of these specific facts it was not the 
Sloss-Sheffield Company, but the purchasers of the iron from it, 
who paid and bore these freight charges; and that it was these 
purchasers alone who were entitled to reparation. 

The additional facts relied upon to support this objection to 
recovery are these. All the shipments were made under a standard 
form of contract which was applicable to sales for future delivery 
A mn cma and which contained a provision substantially as 
ollows: 

“Price. Fourteen dollars and eighty-five cents ($14.85) per 
ton of 2,240 lbs. delivered at Chicago, Illinois. 

“This price is based on present tariff freight rate of $4.35 
per ton. In case the tariff rate declines, the buyer is to have the 
benefit of such decline. In case the tariff freight rate advances, 
the buyer is to pay the advance. 

“Freight, cash; balance, cash 30 days from average date of 
monthly deliveries (Invoice date). . The seller will not be 


liable for any overcharge in freight when correct rate is expressed 
in bill of lading.” 


The provision in question is a common one in contracts of 
sale. Its effect upon the consignor’s right to recover overcharges 
was carefully considered by the Commission in 1911 in Baker 
Mfg. Co. vs. Chicago & Northwestern Ry. Co., 21 I. C. C. 605. It 
was then held that the consignor must sue if goods were sold 
f. o. b. destination. This case has been consistently followed by 
the Commission since; and it was cited in Southern Pacific Co. 
vs. Darnell-Taenzer Lumber Co., 245 U. S. 531, 534. In the case 
at bar, both the consignor and the consignees claimed reparziion; 
and the Commission’s decision denying relief to the consignees 


seems to have been acquiesced in before that tribunal by all 
parties. 


The Louisville & Nashville argues now that a sale at the 
delivered price of $14.85 is, by reason of this provision, the legal 
equivalent of a sale at $10.50 plus freight; that under a contract 
of sale at a fixed price plus freight the purchaser would be en- 
titled “in case the tariff rate declines” to the benefit of “the 
decline’; that a decision that a published rate exacted was exces- 
sive is the legal equivalent of a decline in rates; that under the 
provision quoted the purchaser would be entitled, as against the 
seller, to any damages payable by the carrier for having estab- 
lished and collected the higher tariff rate thereafter found to be 
unlawful because excessive; and that, since the refund to be 
made by the carrier would ultimately enure to the purchaser’s 
benefit, no damage was suffered by the seller by reason of the 
excessive freight charge. The construction urged ignores the 
commercial significance of selling at a delivered price. When 
a seller enters a competitive market with a standard article he 
must meet offerings from other sources. On goods sold f. o. b. 
destination, the published freight charge from the point of origin 
becomes, in essence, a part of the seller’s cost of production. An 
excessive freight charge for delivery of the finished article affects 
him as directly as does a like charge upon his raw materials. 
Moreover, the burden of the published freight rate rested upon 
the consignor under the bill of lading, Louisville & Nashville 
R. R. Co. vs. Central Iron & Coal Co., 265 U. S. 59, 67, as well as 
under the contract of sale. The purchaser who paid the freight 
did so solely as agent for the seller. The carrier did not know 
of the provision in the sales contracts. With the rights or equities 
as between seller and purchaser it had and has no concern, nor 
need we concern ourselves with them. 


7 Seventh. It is claimed that the order of reparation is void to 
the extent that it included as damages interest amounting to 
$25,979.49 accrued prior to the entry of the final order on July 12, 
°1921; and that the judgment is erroneous for the further reason 
that it included interest upon interest to the extent of $1,363.93, 
as it allowed interest generally from the date of the award. The 
main contention is that no interest is allowable prior to the 
date of the final award because until then there was no obligation 
to pay the claim in suit. The argument is that until entry ot 
the award, it was uncertain whether any amount was payable by 
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way of reparation, since the Commission might reduce rates for 
the future without awarding any damages for the past; that, 
moreover, the claim was unliquidated; that the claim was, in its 
nature, one which the parties could never voluntarily have liqui- 
dated, since a shipper must, in any event, pay freight rates in 
accordance with the tariff as published and the carrier must 
retain the amount received; that failure by the carriers to observe 
this rule would have been a criminal violation of the Elkins Act, 
32 Stat. 847; 34 Stat. 584; that repayment by the carrier could, 
therefore, not have been made legally until after the final award, 
Pennsylvania R. R. Co. vs. International Coal Mining Co., 230 
U. S. 184, 197; that, for this reason, there could be no culpable 
delay in failing to repay the excess earlier; and that consequently 
there was lacking the only legal basis for allowing interest. 

It has been the uniform practice of the Commission to recog- 
nize as an element of the damages loss of interest on charges 
unlawfully exacted; and, in ordering reparation, it has usually 
included as a part of the damages such interest from the date of 
the payment. In Meeker & Co. vs. Lehigh Valley R. R. Co., 236 
U. S. 412, 420, in Meeker vs. Lehigh Valley R. R. Co., 236 U. S. 434, 
437, and in Mills vs. Lehigh Valley R. R. Co., 238 U. S. 473, 477-8, 
in each of which cases a judgment enforcing such an order was 
affirmed by this Court, the opinions show that interest had been 
allowed in accordance with this practice. The practice of the 
Commission conforms to the general rules governing the allowance 
of interest. The wrong for which the statute renders the carrier 
liable is the exacting of payment pursuant to an unlawful rate, 
not the withholding of the excess unlawfully exacted. The mere 
fact that the validity of the claim is disputed and that the amount 
recoverable is uncertain obviously does not bar the recovery of 
interest. The Commission properly determined not only whether 
interest should be included, but also the date from which it shall 
be included. Compare Arkadelphia Co. vs. St. Louis, S. W. Ry. 
Co., 249 U. S. 134, 147; Eddy vs. La Fayette, 163 U. S. 456, 467; 
The Scotland, 118 U. S. 507, 519. On the findings made we cannot 
say that the conclusion of the Commission that interest should 
be paid from the date of the illegal exaction was unwarranted. 

The further contention is that by allowing interest from Sep- 
tember 12, 1921, the effective date of the Commission’s order, on 
the whole amount then payable, compound interest to the extent 
of $1,363.93 was allowed. It is true that the judgment entered in- 
volves such payment; but it does not follow that this was error. 
Payment of some compound interest often results when a judg- 
ment of affirmance is entered by an appellate court. It results, 
likewise, whenever a trial court enters judgment in an action 
upon a judgment or upon an award. An order of reparation may 
be likened to an award in this respect. Affirmed. 





CUMMINS AMENDMENT CASE 


The Supreme Court of the United States, this week, granted 
a petition for a writ of certiorari to the Supreme Court of 
Tennessee in No. 783, American Railway Express Company et al., 
vs. Jacob Kriger. Kriger recovered $100 against the express 
company for loss of a package. The express company said in 
its petition for review of the case that it involved interpretation 
of the first Cummins amendment. 


WAREHOUSE TERMS AND CONDITIONS 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


With two important exceptions from the viewpoint of 
shippers, special committees representing warehousemen, ship- 
pers, bankers, railroads and others reached an agreement in 
conference at the Department of Commerce, this week, as to a 
proposed set of standardized terms and conditions for use on 
the backs of warehouse forms. The terms and conditions will 
be submitted to the American Warehousemen’s Association at 
its annual convention in Washington next week. Proposed 
standardization of the terms and conditions has been under 
consideration for more than a year and the meeting this week 
was the latest step toward reaching an agreement on the subject. 

The conference met in executive session. It is understood 
that section 9 (e) of the proposed terms and conditions as pre- 
pared by the warehousemen’s association and as amended at 
the conference, and section 11 were protested by representatives 
of shippers. 

Section 9 (e) provides that storers, including holders of 
negotiable receipts, may, subject to insurance regulations and 
reasonable limitations, have access to their goods in store when 
accompanied by a warehouse employe whose time is chargeable 
to the storer. The shippers contended that the time of the 
warehouse employe should be paid by the warehouseman, inas- 
much as it was to the warehouseman’s advantage that his 
employe should be present and that having him present was a 
part of the warehouseman’s duty as a warehouseman, for which 
he was paid. It is understood that the warehousemen refused 
to make any change in this section. 

Section 11 provides that whenever provision is made in the 
standard contract terms and conditions for a charge or charges 
by the warehouseman such charge or charges will conform to 
the warehouseman’s tariff in effect at the time when the charge 
accrues or the service is performed. When goods are in store 
no increase in charges under the direct control of the ware- 
houseman will be made without a thirty day notice mailed to 
the storer. 

It is understood that the warehousemen at first agreed to 
add the last sentence to section 11 and then decided they could 
not give approval because they believed it would be impossible 
to obtain approval of the association at the annual meeting. 
The shippers contended that, unless some such provision were 
included in section 11, the warehouseman could change his 
schedule of charges at any time and that the shipper would 
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not know what his expenses would be. The committee repre- 
senting the warehousemen agreed to eliminate section 11 but 
the shippers objected, contending that section 11 should be 
left in and that it should include protection for the shipper or 
the storer of goods. 


The proposed standard contract terms and conditions as 
agreed to at the conference, with the exceptions noted, follow: 
Tender for Storage 


Section 1. (a) All goods for storage shall be delivered at the 
warehouse properly marked and packed for handling. The storer 
shall furnish at or prior to such delivery, a manifest showing marks, 
brands or sizes to be kept and accounted for separately and the class 
of storage desired; otherwise the goods may be stored in bulk or 
assorted lots, in freezer, cooler or general storage at the discretion 
of the warehouseman and will be charged for accordingly. 

(b) The word “‘lot’”? as used herein means the unit or units of 
goods for which a separate account is to be kept by the warehouseman. 
Delivery of all or any units of a lot shall be made without subsequent 
sorting except by special arrangement and subject to a charge. 

(c) The warehouseman undertakes to store and deliver goods only 
in the packages in which they are originally received. 


Storage Period 


Sec. 2. (a) All goods are stored on a month to month basis, 
unless otherwise provided. A storage month shall extend from a date 
in one calendar month to, but not including, the same date of the 
next and all succeeding calendar months, but if there be no corre- 
sponding date in the next succeeding calendar month it shall extend 
to and include the last day of that month. When the last day of a 
final storage month falls on Sunday or a legal holiday, the storage 
month shall be deemed to expire on the next succeeding business day. 

(b) The warehouseman may, upon notice by registered mail, sent 
on or before the end of a storage month to the storer at the address 
furnished by the storer to the warehouseman and the last known 
holder of the negotiable warehouse receipt, require the removal of 
any goods by the end of the next succeeding storage month; but if 
the goods are of a perishable nature, or by keeping will deteriorate 
greatly in value, or by their odor, leakage, inflammability or explosive 
nature will be liable to injure other property, the warehouseman may 
give such notice to the person in whose name the goods are stored, 
and to the last Known holder of the negotiable warehouse receipt, 
as is reasonable and possible under the circumstances, and require 


such goods to be removed within such definite time as is reasonable 
and possible. 


Insurance, Storage Rates, Expiration and Transfers 


Sec. 3. (a) All charges for storage are on a month to month 
basis unless otherwise provided. Charges for any particular lot shall 
begin at the receipt of the first unit of that particular lot in store 
and shall continue and include the storage months during which the 
last unit of the particular lot is delivered. Charges shall be made 
on the basis of the maximum number of units in any particular lot 
in store during a storage month. All charges for storage are due 
on the first day of a storage month and all other charges are due 
when incurred. 

(b) Instructions to transfer goods on the books of the warehouse- 
man are not effective until delivered to and accepted by him, and all 
charges up to the time transfer is made are chargeable to the storer 
of record. If a transfer involves rehandling the goods, it will be 
subject to a charge. 

(c) The warehouseman reserves the right to move, at his own 
expense of transfer, 2nd upon notice sent by registered mail to the 
storer of record and to the last known holder of the negotiable ware- 
house receipt, any goods in storage from any room of the warehouse 
in which they may be stored to any other of his rooms or. warehouses 
but if such storer or holder takes delivery of his goods in lieu of 
— no storage charges shall be made for the current storage 
month. 

(d) When rates are quoted by weight they will, unless otherwise 
—e be computed on gross weight and 2,000 pounds shall consti- 
tute a ton. 

(e) Goods are not insured nor do storage rates include insurance 
unless so specified in writing. (The warehousemen’s committee will 
determine whether or not any states require insurance by the ware- 
houseman by statute, and if any states do so require, the phrase 
“or required by statute’ will be inserted in this section for those 
states.) 

Handling 


Sec. 4. (a) Handling charges cover the ordinary labor and duties 
incidental to receiving goods at warehouse door, stowing and deliver- 
ing to warehouse door, but do not include unloading or loading of 
cars, vehicles or vessels, unless so specified. Handling charges will 
be billed with the storage for the first month. 

(b) Goods, at the request of a storer, received or delivered during 
other than usual business hours will be subject to an additional 
charge. 4 

Car Unloading and Loading 


Sec. 5. (a) Charges for unloading or loading of cars include use 
of switch track, labor required to or from warehouse door, and 
billing of car. 

_(b) Dunnage and fastenings supplied by the warehouseman and 
used in loading out cars are chargeable to the storer. 

(c) Any additional costs incurred by the warehouseman in unload- 
ing cars containing damaged goods are chargeable to the storer. 

(d) The warehouseman, unless he has failed to exercise due care 
and diligence, shall not be responsible for demurrage nor shall he be 
responsible for delays in obtaining cars for outbound shipments nor 
for delays in unloading inbound cars. 

(e) If a checker is not furnished by the storer or carrier when 
loading out shipments, the warehouseman shall not be held responsible 
for load and count except into the car. 


Delivery Requirements 


Sec. 6. (a) No goods shall be delivered or transferred except 
upon receipt by the warehouseman of complete instructions properly 
signed by the storer. 

b) When a negotiable receipt has been issued no goods covered 
by that receipt shall be delivered, or transferred on the books of 
the warehouseman, unless the receipt, properly indorsed, is sur- 
rendered for cancellation, or for indorsement of partial delivery 
thereon. 

(c) When goods are ordered out, a reasonable time shall be 
given the warehouseman to carry out instructions, and if he is 
unable, due to causes beyond his control, to effect delivery before 
expiring storage dates, the goods will be subject to charges for 
another storage month; except when the warehouseman has given 
notice in accordance with the provisions of Sec. 2b, or because of 
fire, acts of God, war, public enemies, seizure under legal process, 
strikes or lockouts, riots and civil commotions, if he is unable, due 
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to causes beyond his control to effect delivery before the expiring 
storage date, the goods shall be subject to storage charges only for 
that part of the month in which the goods remain in store. 


Bonded Stores 


Sec. 7. A charge in addition to regular rates will be made for 
merchandise in bond. 


Minimum Charges 


Sec. 8. A minimum charge will be assessed for storage, handking 
and other services. 


Extra Service 


Sec. 9. (a) Extra services in the interest of the storer, such as 
special warehouse space, material, drayage, repairing, coopering, 
sampling, weighing, repiling, inspection, physical warehouse checking, 
compiling stock statements, collections, revenue stamps, reporting 
marked weights or numbers, handling railroad expense bills, etc., are 
chargeable to the storer. 


(b) Stock statements submitted in duplicate by the storer will 
be checked with the books of the warehouseman without charge. 

(c) Shipping includes marking, tagging, billing, procuring and 
forwarding bills of lading and is chargeable to the storer. 

(d) Freight and other disbursements made on behalf of the 
storer are due and payable on demand and subject to interest from 
date billed by the warehouseman. 


(e) Storers, including holders of negotiable receipts, may, subject 
to insurance regulations and reasonable limitations, have access to 
their goods in store when accompanied by a warehouse employee 
whose time is chargeable to the storer. 


Liability 
Sec. 10. (a) The responsibility of a warehouseman, in the absence 


of written provisions, is limited to the reasonable care and diligence 
required by law. 


(b) Perishable goods, or goods which are susceptible to damage 
through temperature changes or other causes incident to general 
storage are accepted in general storage only at owner’s risk for such 
damages as might result from general storage conditions. 


. Schedule of Charges 


Sec. 11. Whenever provision is made in these Standard Contract 
Terms and Conditions for a charge or charges by the warehouseman 
such charge or charges will conform to the warehouseman’s tariff 
in effect at the time when the charge accrues or the service is per- 
formed. When goods are in store no increase in charges under the 


direct control of the warehouseman will be made without a thirty day 
notice mailed to the storer. 


The warehouseman’s committee was composed of W. G. 
Mason, Merchants’ Cold Storage & Warehouse Co.; John L. 
Nichols, and O. C. Mackay, Quincy Market Cold Storage & Ware- 
house Co., Boston; T. E. Witters, Baltimore, Md., and N. A. 
Emmerts, Chicago, III. 

The members of the bankers’ committee were: Thomas B. 
Paton, general counsel, American Bankers’ Association, New 
York; Frank W. Simmonds, New York, and W. F. Augustine, 
Richmond, Va. 

The shippers’ committee consisted of: Norman Draper, 
Institute of American Meat Packers and representing National 
Industrial Traffic League, Washington, D. C.; H. W. Morey, 
representing J. E. Wilson of Larkin Co., Inc., and National 
Industrial Traffic League, Buffalo, N. Y., and E. C. Delgado, 
National Industrial Traffic League, also representing specifically 
Federal Match Corporation and John Simon, president of the 
National Distributors’ Association, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The railways’ committee was composed of: J. B. Duke, and 
E. R. Woodson, Washington, D .C. 

The Department of Agriculture Committee was composed of: 


Pane M. Williams, representing the warehouse division of the 
Department of Agriculture. 


MILL PRODUCTS IN CANADA 


The Trafic World Ottawa Bureau 
Canadian flour millers are claiming that freight rates on 
milling products in Canada are highly discriminatory in certain 
sections and unless they are adjusted they will drive the milling 
industry out of Canada. It is claimed that there is discrimina- 
tion in favor of carrying on milling operations in the United 
States, and shipping the product over American railways and 
through American ports. This is particularly true of grain 
milled in transit from the prairies, especially when shipped from 
Georgian Bay ports to the seaboard. It is alleged that the result 
is that Canadian millers are being driven to locate mills in the 
United States so as. to take advantage of the privilege of ship- 
ping over United States roads to New York or Philadelphia 
rather than through Canadian Atlantic ports. Large quantities 
of Canadian wheat are being milled in Buffalo and other border 
cities, and being shipped abroad as American flour. 


There is a substantial difference in the rates, as shown by 
the millers’ figures. In the case of flour shipped from Buffalo to 
New York the rate is 16 cents per 100 pounds, against 18.5 when 
shipped from the Canadian side just across the line. From 
Goderich, Ontario, to the Atlantic seaboard the rate is 21 cents 
per 100, while from Port Huron it is 18.5 cents. From Port 
Huron to Baltimore the rate is 16.5 cents, as compared with 21 
cents from Goderich. The same comparisons hold good in the 
west. From Detroit the Canadian National rates are as follows: 
To New York, 18.5 cents; to Baltimore, 16.5 cents; to Phila- 
delphia, 17.5 cents. 

Another factor which it is claimed injures the milling indus- 
try in Ontario is the discrimination in the freight rates on wheat 
and flour respectively. The rate on wheat in bulk is much lower 
than that on flour milled in transit, or milled in Canadian mills. 
Consequently, it is more advantegous for the miller in the United 
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Kingdom to obtain the wheat in bulk from Canada and have it 
milled on the other side of the Atlantic. Recent statistics show- 


ing exports of wheat and flour illustrate how this is being taken 
advantage of. 


CANADIAN CAR LOADING 


The Traffic World Ottawa Bureay 


Car loadings for the week ended November 14 reflect the 
presence of the holiday on November 9. This was particularly 
noticeable in the east where there were decreases from the previ- 
ous week of 2,087 in merchandise and 1,786 cars miscellaneous 
freight. In the west the weather has been good, and there was 
an increase of grain loaded of 1,393 cars, the total being 17,861 
cars, which was the third heaviest week’s loading this year. 
Merchandise and miscellaneous freight showed decreases in the 
west, but the total loadings were 544 cars above those of the 
previous week. Total loadings for Canada were 3,624 below the 
previous week but 10,050 above the corresponding week last year. 


CARS OF REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED ON CANADIAN 
RAILWAYS 
EASTERN CANADA 


r—For the Week Ended—, 
Nov. 14 Nov. 7 Nov. 15 

































































Commodities 1925 1925 1924 
Grain and Grain Products...........e.e0- 3,765 4,316 3,911 
no ph ES ER ee A oo eee 1,391 1,486 
NN Trac caer nearer sara oes. ae cneesoewae 4,332 * 3,815 4,467 
UE dak cretgiue stata o cess wesienea nesee ee 403 359 253 
IN 22 a oso a icig age p Siac witi wiv ew acarels 2,569 2,743 2,693 
Snide cc. waa ae anecnaelewee-we oa.cee 1,300 1,257 1,041 
Es Bo he Cacte cs acevevsesae 2,194 2,010 1,904 
CRer WOPSGt PrOGucts:. «...06cc.c cc scucesces 1,188 1,358 913 
Deere can week ae utes ecne cacecoew een 876 1,114 929 
pe Ss 6. | ee ee 10,213 12,300 9,873 
eo ee re ee 11,321 13,107 9,848 

‘Total ‘Cars Leaded.........:. Ligeia 39,602 43,770 37,318 

Total Cars Rec’d from Connections.. 30,516 31,405 26,550 

WESTERN CANADA 

d iri PYOGRGISs 6... 60.050 teice cos See 16,468 11,223 

oe ee Oe in uhrh AW eee ates Kvlehnes Regie 1,750 1,855 2,136 
EE SoGeucdcs cewn os Lgtetd eis capes goeoa ORae 3,929 3,787 3,927 
I ci Sob vb eee bea cleccceenb eer coreseceus 54 41 20 
Ds. Lcaciick d<nces wis oeeweed bawewae tee 661 750 851 
PUG WOON cece cvccsceseccesveesiccecovseees 64 60 54 
WU, GE PAGE i ccc cesceccsosecvvevcve 157 185 52 
Other Forest Products. .....cccccccccvess 1,472 1,584 1,179 
NR. tlhe a co aeeuies-ecie busied ore Ski aee 744 709 574 
Srevenemeine. Be ©. Bes csikscdcsccccevtcemes 4,108 4,599 3,869 
IE iq cceC overt ec tnecevsccncnewe 3,344 3,562 2,493 
TOtRE Cure DMGGs icdén ds oscvssaccvivc 34,144 33,600 26,378 
Total Cars Rec’d from Connections.. 3,437 3,518 3,313 

TOTAL FOR CANADA 
Grain and Grain Products.........ccccoes 21,626 20,784 15,134 
Ua oe 05508 Ges ce nd neler suecosiasie’ 3,191 3,246 3,622 
MES Stuns iidaiorad due Fee WHS ACEO be Om ORS 8,261 7,602 8,394 
I eit nid ia aide histie<inias ocanalmun mark acaasiebenn 457 400 273 
0 RSE ERE Se a ee 3,230 3,493 3,544 
PEIN. the dud viens Osea, cbelcdbmda Pads scetes 1,364 1,317 1,095 
I ahh ick 5 6a Raiden: silo’ 0.0 nc dieeee 2,351 2,195 1,956 
CONSE DOROR PYOGUCCS «6 60 i:cciciwnesivccwese 2,660 2,942 2,092 
NE Salina arnt eed crane Carwin aia +s: bho mreleediienia 1,620 1,823 1,503 
a RE oe Peer tear e ea 14,321 16,899 13,742 
Pes cidSicly edicts acid aoe ca-assieblan 14,665 16,669 12,341 
EEE COUN BIO go. oi dict. 0's ccceacnenes 73,746 77,370 63,696 
Total Cars Rec’d from Connections.. 33,953 34,923 29,863 
CUMULATIVE TOTALS TO DATE 
1925 1924 

Grain and Grain Products. ........cceccecs 393,603 417,459 
RI Seapine pe ee Wee ere ears 111,387 108,501 
Coal 197,494 248,582 
Coke 13,522 10,662 
ee re ere ee 163,312 165,459 
I Ais tb aitiincditns data aeiaediumnnee bt 116,720 115,431 
CUR Oe LO See er eee 93,627 90,192 
CNOE PUNGGC FPOCUCS. 260 6c cicccessesoce 129,283 117,668 
Re ae ra Sa ee ee 65,497 58,050 
I Bi, Or Rast deo: Grsid- teh ene bisnele 702,106 671,062 
PROS soe ec wecetec en sine sesiccees 595,034 563,875 
Total Cate LOMA 6 void civiccccses 2,581,585 2,566,941 
Total Cars Rec’d from Connections... 1,525,287 1,447,975 





GRAND TRUNK SHARES CONTROVERSY 


The Trafic World Ottawa Bureau 
The annual report of the Department of Railways and Canals 
of Canada, issued this week, contains some interesting comment 
on the controversy between the government and the Grand Trunk 
shareholders. The Deputy Minister of Railways, Major G. A. 
Bell, reviews the history of the five years since the Grand Trunk 
was taken over by the government, and points out that, during 
that period, $243,756,781 had to be provided for investment of 
the Canadian National system, including new construction, bet- 
terments, property acquirements, and new equipment, and that, 
in all, $572,825,435 were added to the debt of the rods comprising 
the Canadian National system. 


“In view of the remarkable attitude of a section of the 
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British press,” he says, “it is worthy of note that during that 
period the Grand Trunk has required loans and advances from 
the government amounting to $103,578,182, as well as $15,000,000 
on Grand Trunk Pacific account. And in addition to the guaran- 
tee in perpetuity of the interest on certain debenture stocks as 
set out in the acquisition agreement—stocks of a par value of 
$216,207,141, with interest requirements totaling $8,988,633 an- 
nually—the government has also guaranteed on Grand Trunk 
account since acquisition two bond issues of 25 million dollars 
each and floated an equipment note issue of $12,000,000.” 

The report points out that, since the reorganization, out of 
pond issues floated by the Canadian National Railways, no less 
than $24,899,157 were advanced to the Grand Trunk, in addition 
to the aid above mentioned. “All of which is of interest,” says 
the deputy, “in view of the unfair attitude of a section of the 
British press with respect to the taking over of the Grand Trunk, 
in regard to which transaction Canada and Canadian credit have 
been subjected to much misrepresentation.” 

The report states that a great deal of the increase in debt of 
the Canadian National lines in recent years has been due to the 
unsound financial position of the Grand Trunk Pacific. Major 
Bell puts the advances made by the government to the Grand 
Trunk Pacific at $20,539,357 before the Grand Trunk made de- 
fault on its Pacific lines, and $49,077,692 since that time, the lat- 
ter amount not including interest, and a further $19,543,640 to 
pay interest guaranteed by the Dominion government and by the 
provincial governments on the Grand Trunk Pacific. In regard 
to the Canadian Northern, he states, that the government has 
advanced $124,724,288 as well as guaranteeing $57,000,000 of bond 
issues; and he expresses the opinion that this is “not out of 
proportion in view of the fact that the Canadian Northern steam 
and electic railways cover 9,995 miles, or almost one-half of the 
Canadian National system.” 

The report also contains the first statement given out of the 
purposes for which the proceeds of the $96,000,000 bond issue of 
last year were expended. After allowing for discounts, the 
amount realized by the issues, including bank interest, was $93,- 
746,999. Of this amount, $15,727,419 was spent in paying fixed 
charges on the Canadian National securities held by the public; 
$21,658,582 was used for refunding and retiring outstanding is- 
sues; and $56,360,995 was laid out in capital investments. 


CANADIAN BOARD ORDERS 

The Board of Railway Commissioners has issued the follow- 
ing orders: 

Approving the Edmonton, Dunvegan & British Columbia 
Railway’s supplement No. 2 to its local standard passenger tariff 
C. R. C., No. 8-3. 

Approving revised location of Canadian Pacific Railway 
Cutknife to Whitford Lake branch, mfleage 45.71 to 73.18. 

Authorizing Canadian National Railways to open for traffic 
that portion of its line between Lockport Station and the town 
of Lockport, N. S., 4.22 miles. 


OPPOSES LAKES WATERWAY 


In an interview with a Toronto paper on November 21, Pres- 
ident Beatty of the Canadian Pacific Railway said he had never 
been convinced that the advantages of a deep waterway from 
Montreal to the lakes would outweigh the disadvantages of 
demurrage. “I am not satisfied,” he said, “that ocean going 
boats could afford to make their terminus at the head of the 
lakes, instead of at a Canadian seaport, owing to the delays in- 
volved in long trips through the canals.” He admitted that the 
deep waterway project would mean a saving in the shipment 
of grain from the head of the lakes to Montreal, but thought 
it would have to be transshipped there to ocean going steamers, 
and the cost of the whole scheme would be tremendous. 

He strongly commended the efforts being made to divert the 
Canadian grain traffic from the United States to Canada. It 
would be a tremendous boon to Canada if Canadian railways 
could get the whole business. He thought the opening of the 
Welland Canal would improve shipping conditions in Canada, as 
it would enable the shipment of grain in bulk, and effect a big 
saving. The best way at present to divert the grain traffic to 
Canada was to push forward this canal. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


“Loading of revenue freight for the week ended November 
14 totaled 1,050,758 cars, the seventeenth week this year that 
loadings have exceeded the million car mark,” says the car serv- 
ice division of the American Railway Association. 

“This was an increase of 33,915 cars over the corresponding 
week last year and an increase of 58,708 cars over the corre- 
sponding week in 1923. Compared with the corresponding weeks 
in 1920, 1921 and 1922, it also was a substantial increase. 

“The total for the week of November 14, this year, however, 
was a decrease of 12,564 cars under the preceding week, de- 
creases in the loading of all commodities being reported with the 
exception of coke and ore.” 

Loading by districts the week ended November 14 and for 
the corresponding period of 1924 was reported as follows: 
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Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 9,090 and 10,993; live 
stock, 3,492 and 4,396; coal, 31,043 and 44,658; coke, 4,050 and 2,408; 
forest products, 4,988 and 5,757; ore, 4,251 and 2,868; merchandise, 
L. Cc. L., 74,696 and 70,644; miscellaneous, 103,238 and 94,647; total, 
1925, 234,848; 1924, 236,371; 1923, 234,873. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 3,525 and 4,229; 
live stock, 2,859 and 3,427; coal, 44,297 and 45,676; coke, 7,773 and 
4,624; forest products, 2,867 and 3,264; ore, 6,238 and 5,147; merchan- 
dise, L. C. L., 56,164 and 52;657;. miscellaneous, 80,122 and 78,396; 
total, 1925, 203,845; 1924, 197,420; 1923, 196,050. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 262 and 273; 
live stock, 124 and 308; coal, 44,595 and 37,648; coke, 679 and_ 383; 
forest products, 1,769 and 1,513; ore, 60 and 68; merchandise, L. C. L., 
7,592 and 7,475; miscellaneous, 4,540 and 5,005; total, 1925, 59,621; 
1924, 52,673; 1923, 39,031. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 3,803 and 3,693; live 
stock, 1,956 and 2,620; coal, 27,735 and 25,631; coke, 1,140 and 994; 
forest products, 21,997 and 24,681; ore, 1,463 and 1,394; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 42,095 and 41,512; miscellaneous, 53,468 and 56,376; total, 
1925, 153,657; 1924, 156,901; 1923, 142,721. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 15,427 and 17,- 
054; live stock, 10,279 and 12,818; coal, 10,870 and 11,089; coke, 1,523 
and 1,162; forest products, 17,527 and 15,737; ore, 25,268 and 7,760; 
merchandise, L. . L., 33,435 and 30,166; miscellaneous, 40,091 and 
37,467; total, 1925, 154,420; 1924, 133,253; 1923, 148,197. 

Central western district: Grain and grain products, 10,631 and 
13,766; live stock, 15,182 and 18,039; coal, 21,162 and 19,200; coke, 308 
and 290; forest products, 10,994 and 10,090; ore, 3,738 and 3,084; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., ,331 and 36,994; miscellaneous, 69,971 and 61,901; 
total, 1925, 170,317; 1924, 163,364; 1923, 158,723. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 3,966 and 5,306; 
live stock, 2,955 and 3,755; coal, 6,714 and 5,826; coke, 263 and 178; 
forest products, 7,041 and 8,589; ore, 609 and 515; merchandise, L. 
C. L., 15,141 and 14,343; miscellaneous, 37,361 and 38,349; total, 1925, 
74,050; 1924, 76,861; 1923, 72,455. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 46,704 and 55,314; 
live stock, 36,847 and 45,363; coal, 186,416 and 189,728; coke, 15,736 
and 10,039; forest products, 67,183 and 69,631; ore, 41,627 and 20,836; 
merchandise, L. C. L., 267,454 and 253,791; miscellaneous, 388,791 and 
372,141; total, 1925, 1,050,758; 1924, 1,016,843; 1923, 992,050. 


Loading of revenue freight this year compared with the two 
previous years follows: 





1925 1924 1923 

Pive weeks in JanuOry se éccccececcecs 4,450,993 4,294,270 4,239,379 
Four weeks in February............+. 3,619,326 3,631,819 3,414,809 
Four weeks in March.... . «3,694,916 3,661,922 3,662,552 
Four weeks in April...... mel ,721,6 3,498,230 3,764,266 
Dive, WOES. ME BOE ccc ccvccicwcves «++ 4,854,720 4,473,729 4,876,893 
WOUP WEGES Th JUNC... oc. ccccccccescsve 3,956,011 3,625,182 ,047,603 
POUPr WEG TH FONG. ccc ccccevccccceses 3,887,834 3,524,909 3,940,735 
Wives WEG Th ANB cc cise cwcsccce 5,364,010 4,843,997 ,209,219 
Four weeks in September............ 4,297,453 4,147,885 4,147,783 
Five weeks in October..........cccees 5,537,408 5,455,431 »348,499 
Week ended Of NOV. 7.....0.cc0cceces 1,063,322 995,279 1,036,221 
Week ended on Nov. 14............... 1,050,758 1,016,843 992,050 

REE Tee LPek We Eee pee re ee Ae 45,498,413 43,169,496 44,680,009 


REVENUE AND TRAFFIC RECORDS 


Estimates will be available shortly showing that the net 
railway operating income and the volume of traffic of Class I 
railroads in 1925 will be greater than in any year in the history 
of the railroads. Unofficial estimates indicate that revenue 
freight loading for the year will exceed 50,000,000 cars and that 
the net railway operating income will be considerably above 
$1,000,000,000. 

The Bureau of Railway Economics has issued the following 
showing the rate of return of Class I roads for the nine months 
ended with September, on the basis of property investment: 


RATE OF RETURN—NINE MONTHS ENDED SEPTEMBER 30, 
1925 AND 1924 


Net Railway Operating Rate of Return 


Income (annual basis) 

Region and District 1925 1924 1925 
New England Region...... »+.--$ 30,412,823 $ 24,883,499 4.20% 3.47% 
Great Lakes Region ........... 155,876,967 133,520,107 5.40% 4.85% 
Central Eastern Region ........ 173,807,734 144,293,278 4.88% 4.17% 
Pocahontas Region ............ 50,865,570 34,942,463 7.33% 5.35% 

Total Eastern District (inc. 
Pocahontas Reg.) .......ce- 410,963,094 337,639,347 5.22% 4.45% 
Southern District (exc. Poca- 

SS @ eee 119,391,866 101,362,476 6.04% 5.31% 
Northwestern Region .......... 78,266,371 60,827,597 3.45% 2.70% 
Central Western Region ....... 124,995,625 121,453,389 3.96% 4.01% 
Southwestern Region .......... 63,730,567 58,160,309 4.38% 4.11% 

Total Western District ...... 266,992,563 240,441,295 3.88% 3.59% 

po eS eee 797,347,523 679,443,118 4.77% 4.20% 


Note.—“‘Rate of return (annual basis)’’ is computed on the in- 
vestment of the carriers as shown by their books, including materials 
and supplies and cash, as of the beginning of the year, and is com- 
puted so as to reflect seasonal fluctuations in traffic and earnings. 


CONDITION OF EQUIPMENT 


“Fewer locomotives were in need of repair on November 1 
than at any time since the last half of December, 1923, although 
freight traffic, measured by the number of cars loaded with rev- 
enue freight, has so far this year been the heaviest ever handled 
by the railroads,” says the car service division of the American 
Railway Association. 


“Locomotives in need of repair on November 1 totaled 
10,233 or 16.1 per cent of the number on line. This was a de- 
crease of 689 locomotives compared with October 15 when there 
were 10,922 or 17.1 per cent and a decrease of 862 compared with 
the number in need of repair on November 1, last year. Of the 
total number in need of repair on November Ist, 5,387 or 8.5 
per cent were in need of classified repairs, a decrease of 366 
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compared with October 15, while 4,846 or 7.6 per cent were in 
need of running repairs, a decrease of 323 locomotives within 
the same period. Class I railroads had 4,450 serviceable locomo- 
tives in storage on November 1, a decrease of 371 compared with 
the number of such locomotives on October 15.” 

Class I railroads on November 1 had fewer freight cars ip 
need of repair than at any time since February, 1924, according 
to the car service division of the American Railway Association. 
The number in need of repair on November 1 was 165,481, or 
7.1 per cent of the number on line. This was a decrease of 
8,725 under the number on October 15 and 25,062 cars under the 
number in need of repair on November 1, last year, at which 
time there were 190,543, or 8.2 per cent. Freight cars in need 
of heavy repair on November 1 totaled 127,680, or 5.5 per cent, 
a decrease of 8,102 compared with October 15. Freight cars in 
need of light repair totaled 37,801, or 1.6 per cent, a decrease 
of 623 compared with October 15. 

The Commission’s monthly report on condition of railroad 
equipment, required by a Senate resolution, shows that, out of 
112,977 freight cars inspected in October, 3,983 or 3.5 per cent 
were defective, as compared with 104,515 cars inspected, and 
4,347 or 4.2 per cent found defective in October last year. Out 
of 2,085 passenger cars inspected in October, 22 or 1.1 per cent 
were defective, as compared with 1,413 inspected and 23 or 1.6 
per cent found defective in October, 1924. 

Out of 8,257 locomotives inspected in October, 3,508 or 42 
per cent were found defective and 342 were ordered out of 
service. In October, 1924, 5,898 locomotives were inspected, 
2,847 were found defective, or 48 per cent, and 341 were ordered 
out of service. 

In October, 22 cases involving 51 violations of the safety 
appliance acts were transmitted to various United States attor- 
neys for prosecution. 


NEW ROLLING STOCK 


Class I railroads in the first ten months this year placed 
in service 119,243 freight cars, according to reports filed by the 


carriers with the car service division of the American Railway 
Association, which says: 


This was a decrease of 18,126 under the number installed in the 
corresponding period last year and 36,629 less than in the same period 
in 1923. Of the total number installed in the ten months’ period this 
year, 5,428 were placed in service in the month of October, including 
,086 bax cars, 1,670 coal cars and 465 refrigerator cars. Freight cars 
on order on November 1 this year totaled 24,606 compared with 40,760 
on the same date last year and 48,571 in 1923. 

Class I railroads in the first ten months in 1925 placed in service 
1,492 steam locomotives compared with 1,770 in the same period last 
year and 3,371 in the corresponding period in 1923. The same roads 
on November 1, 1925, had 218 locomotives on order compared with 
358 on the same day last year and 942 two years ago. In the month 
of October this year 150 locomotives were installed in service. 


These figures as to freight cars and locomotives include new, re- 
built and leased equipment. 


COAL LOADING 


Loading of bituminous coal at the mines the week ended 
November 21 totaled 213,252 cars, according to reports filed by 
the carriers with the car service division of the American Rail- 
way Association, which says: 


This was an increase of 26,215 cars over the same week last year 
and 37,107 cars above the same week in 1923. For the five weeks in 
October and the first two weeks in November, loading of bituminous 
coal at the mines amounted to 1,471,424 cars, an increase of 160,431 
cars, or 12.2 per cent above the corresponding period last year and 
124,673 cars or 9.3 per cent above the corresponding period in 1923. 
It also exceeded the corresponding periods in 1921 and 1922. 

Bituminous coal production for the seven weeks’ period was the 
greatest for any corresponding period during the past five years, 
amounting to 83,370,000 tons. This was an increase of 10,042,000 tons 
or 13.7 per cent over the same period in 1924, while it also was an 
increase of 9,115,000 tons or 12.3 per cent over the same period in 1923. 
Loading of anthracite coal from stock piles, storage and washeries 
during the seven weeks’ period ended on November 14 totaled 45,799 


cars, of which number 5,277 were loaded during the week ended on 
November 14. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE SHIPMENTS 


Combined shipments of 22 fruits and vegetables totaled 14,- 
124 cars the week ended November 21, as compared with 17,754 
ears (revised) the preceding week, according to the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics of the Department of Agriculture. Ship- 
ments of apples, potatoes, cabbage and grapes decreased, while 
orange shipments doubled, as compared with the preceding 
week. Shipments were reported as follows: 


Apples, 3,867 cars; cabbage, 547 cars; cauliflower, 113 cars; celery, 
746 cars; eggplant, 10 cars; grape fruit, 465 cars; imports, 27 cars; 
grapes, 740 cars; lemons, 91 cars; lettuce, 561 cars; miscellaneous mel- 
ons, 12 cars; mixed citrus fruits, 35 cars; mixed deciduous fruits, 12 
cars; mixed vegetables, 376 cars; onions, 640 cars; oranges, 2,008 cars; 
imports, 47 cars; pears, 69 cars; peppers, 34 cars; spinach, 147 cars; 
string beans, 74 cars; sweet potatoes, 581 cars; tomatoes, 59 cars; 
imports, 2 cars; potatoes, 2,937 cars. 


COAL PRODUCTION AND SHIPMENT 


Production of bituminous coal the week ended November 14 
is estimated at 12,167,000 net tons by the Bureau of Mines of 
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the Department of Commerce. Production of anthracite is esti- 
mated at 32,000 net tons. 

Cars of coal forwarded over the Hudson to eastern New 
York and New England for the week ended November 7 were 
reported as follows: Bituminous, 4,188; anthracite, 556. 

Tidewater bituminous coal shipments from Hampton Roads 
the week ended November 14 totaled 356,503 net tons, of which 
193,641 tons were for New England delivery. 

Bituminous coal dumped into vessels at Lake Erie ports the 
week ended November 14 totaled 776,186 net tons. No anthra- 
cite was shipped. 


CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 


The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period No- 
vember 8-14, inclusive, was 112,572 cars, as compared with 103,969 
cars in the preceding period, while the average daily shortage 
was 437 cars, according to the car service division of the Amer- 
ican Railway Association. 

The surplus was made up as follows: Box, 49,570; venti- 
lated box, 215; auto and furniture, 2,155; total box, 51,940; flat, 
5,287; gondola, 14,201; hopper, 22,840; total coal, 37,041; coke, 
668; S. D. stock, 12,007; D. D. stock, 1,785; refrigerator, 2,909; 
tank, 48; miscellaneous, 887; total, 112,572. 

The shortage was made up of 32 box, 15 auto and furniture, 
14 flat, 132 gondola, 234 hopper, 4 coke, 100 refrigerator and 6 
tank cars. 

Canadian roads reported a surplus of 5,000 box, 1,000 flat, 
1,550 S. D. stock, and 28 miscellaneous cars, and a shortage of 
200 refrigerator cars. 


OPPOSE PIER RATE ADVANCE 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


Permission has been obtained by the Port of New York 
Authority to intervene as amicus curiae in four suits now pend- 
ing on appeal in the United States Court of Appeals for the Sec- 
ond District, which involve the right of private dock owners in 
New York to fix and collect wharfage charges in excess of the 
rates fixed by the Sinking Fund Commission of the city. The 
New York Dock Company appears in three of the actions as 
libellant-appellee. In the first the Marine Equipment Corpora- 
tion and the Marine Lighterage Corporation are claimants—ap- 
pellants, with Furness, Withy & Co., steamship agents and for- 
warders impleaded as respondent-appellee. In another, the At- 
lantic Lighterage Corporation is claimant-appellant and the 
Grace Line, Inc., a steamship company, respondent-appellee. In 
the third the Atlantic Lighterage Corporation again appears as 
claimant-appellant and there is no respondent-appellee. In the 
fourth action the Bush Terminal Company is libellant-appellee 
and Henry Gillen Sons Lighterage Company claimant-appellant. 

The controversies arose out of advanced rates for wharfage 
imposed by private dock owners which became effective in April, 
1924. Before that period the charges were on the same footing 
as those fixed by the Sinking Fund Commission, averaging one 
dollar ($1) per day for each lighter serving a vessel at a pier. 
This is still the figure for a public dock. The new rates put in 
force by the private dock owners amounted to practically double 
the old charges. The railroads continued the practice of absorb- 
ing all wharfage charges, whether at new or old rates, in their 
through rates. Recently, however, they gave notice of an inten- 
tion to put a limit, practically equivalent to the old rates, on the 
amount of wharfage costs which would be absorbed. 

Protests were immediately made by shippers’ organizations 
and others concerned. The railroads suspended temporarily the 
operation of the new regulations, but the question of whether 
they shall be put in force or abandoned has not yet been decided. 

The suits now pending on appeal originated in a refusal of 
the lighterage concerns to pay the increased wharfage. Libels 
were filed by the dock companies and at the hearing of the cases 
in the lower court, the decision was in their favor. The court 
held that the acceptance of service with the knowledge of the 
charges constituted a contract binding the lighter owners to pay. 
Further, the court held, the act of the New York Legislature of 
May 21, 1923, under which the Sinking Fund Commission fixed 
wharfage rates, did not apply under the circumstances, but would 
apply only in the absence of an express contract. 

In the affidavit accompanying the petition for leave to inter- 
vene, Julian A. Gregory, Chairman of the Port Authority, de- 
clares that the cases pending an appeal “involve the determina- 
tion of several questions of great importance” to the public at 
large and the inhabitants of the Port District. He enumerates 
the questions as follows: 

1. The power of the state of New York to regulate wharfage 
charges in the areas over which it has general jurisdiction. 

2. Whether by Chapter 477 of the Laws of 1923 and the action 
taken pursuant thereto by the Sinking Fund Commission of the City 
of New York this power to regulate wharfage has been exercised. 

3. Whether the rates fixed by the aforesaid Sinking Fund Com- 
mission pursuant to the aforementioned statute are binding in all 


cases or only in the absence of express contract as the court below 
has found. 


4. Whether wharfage may properly be charged at all under 
the circumstances of the instant cases, and, 


5. If such charges may be properly levied, by whom they must 
be borne. 
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Industrial Traffic Deparments 


Twenty-ninth of a Series of Thirty Articles on the Organization and Management of Indus- 
trial and Commercial Traffic Departments, Written for The Traffic World by G. Lloyd Wilson, 
Ph. D., Assistant Professor of Commerce and Transportation, University of Pennsylvania. 


After a capable personnel has been employed and after 
carefully executed standard practice orders have been issued 
defining the work to be performed by each member of the or- 
ganization, the next logical step taken, in the administration 
of a well managed traffic department, is the routing of detail 
work which must pass through several hands in the process of 
completion. This involves not only the determination of the 
order in which various clerks or “desks” are to handle a given 
piece of work but also the arrangement of the office equipment 


ROUTING WORK IN THE TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


A 
Mail Clerk 










Personal or 


Important Mail Traffic 


Manager 


Stenographers 


Figure Noe 1 


and furniture so that men doing similar work and those who have 
occasion to get information from one another may be placed close 
together. Members of the rate bureau or desk should be placed 
close to one another, so that unnecessary traveling back and 
forth is eliminated. Similarly, the members of the rate, tariff, 
and overcharge bureaus should be grouped in one part of the 
office room, so- that the men who have occasion to consult: one 


another most frequently may be conveniently placed in relation 
to one another. All men who have occasion to use the tariff 
files have their desks placed close to the tariff filing cabinets. 
Stenographers and file clerks are located adjacent to the files, 
while the general library of reference books is located so as to 
be conveniently placed for the traffic manager. Claim record 
files are similarly placed close at hand for the use of members 
of the claim division or bureau. 

Work is routed in well organized traffic departments so that 
the incoming mail reaches the mail clerk first. This clerk opens 
and time stamps the mail and passes it on to the file clerks, who 
take the previous correspondence on the subject from the filing 
cabinets and turn the complete file to the chief clerk. After the 
chief clerk has examined the papers to determine if they are 
properly associated, the file is turned over to the chief in charge 
of the desk which handles the matter referred to, or to the traffic 
manager, if the subject is one handled by the department head 
personally. The work is then assigned to the man who is to 
handle it. 

Outward mail is dictated by the various clerks or bureau 
heads and signed by them after the letters are typed. The com- 
plete file, including the original and carbon copies of the newly 
written letter, is forwarded to the chief clerk. The original out- 
bound letter is sent to the mail clerk for mailing, the complete 
file with a carbon of the outbound letter is handed to the filing 
clerks for the general files and carbon copies of each letter 
written each day in the department are collected into a daily 
reading file, which is read by the traffic manager, chief clerk, 
and the various bureau heads. In this way the manager and 
his principal assistants are able to review each day’s work and 
keep informed concerning the work of the whole department. 
The style and contents of outgoing letters may be examined and 
efforts made to correct English and facts, if such corrections are 
necessary. The work of each stenographer may be checked in 
this manner so that the work may be evenly distributed among 
them and slovenly and inaccurate work eliminated. Letters are 
the representatives of business concerns and careless, inaccurate 
and slovenly letters are apt to reflect a condition existing 
throughout the department and even the company. Many large 
concerns are giving serious attention to the improvement of the 
English, appearance and style of their letters. 

Work routed in the fashion indicated above moves logically 
and without waste motion from person to person, as is shown 
in the diagram. 


Hours of Service and Compensation for Overtime 


In general, positions in the traffic departments of industrial 
and commercial organizations are considered as salaried posi- 
tions for which definite weekly, semi-monthly or monthly sal- 
aries are paid, regardless of the actual number of hours spent 
per day or per week at work. Office hours vary in different 
plants and offices, the traffic department working, as a rule, the 
same number of hours as other departments of the organization. 
In industrial establishments in which the traffic department is 
located at the plant, it is common for some members of the 
department to come on duty daily at 7 a. m. to attend to car 
service and other matters of similar urgent character. Other 
members of the department may report at 8, 8:30 or 9 a. m., 
depending upon the reporting hour for members of other office 
departments. Closing time comes from 4 to 6 p. m., depending, 
in most instances, upon the usual quitting time of the plant’s 
office forces.. Some industrial traffic departments are organized 
so that car service, shipping and receiving and local transporta- 
tion men work the same hours as the factory workers, say, from 
7 a. m. to 4 p. m., while the supervisory and clerical traffic men 
work the same hours as the other clerical workers of the estab- 
lishment, say, from 8 a. m. to 5 p. m. Hight hours per day, 
five and a half days a week, may be considered the typical 
standard working day, although instances may be cited of longer 
daily hours and six full days per week. Such cases are excep- 
tional rather than the rule, however. 

It is often necessary, when the industry is working full time 
day and night, to maintain shifts of local transportation men in 
yard service and sufficient clerical workers to attend to this 
work. In such cases two or three shifts of men in the yard 
service work eight to twelve hours each and the car clerks and 
other inside workers are divided into corresponding shifts. 

In commercial traffic departments and if the general head- 
quarters organizations of industrial traffic departments which 
are located in office buildings, the usual day is seven hours, from 
9 a.m.to5 p.m. Saturday half holidays are common the year 


“around and: almost universal inthe summer-months, Many 
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offices open at 8 or 8:30 a. m. and close as late as 5:30 p. m., 
but again these cases are outnumbered by the organizations 
working the seven-hour clerical working day. Vacations of one 
or two weeks annually with pay are given in many instances, 
but not in all. 

Overtime work beyond the standard day is occasionally nec- 
essary in all organizations. In the matter of compensation for 
such extra work, there are various practices. Many mayagers 
consider that the weekly or monthly salary assumes that normal 
hours of service are rendered and that overtime work should 
be paid for by extra compensation. Even among those who pay 
for overtime service there are certain differences in practice, 
for a number of concerns pay an hourly sum equal to the em- 
ploye’s regular hourly rate, as determined by his weekly salary 
divided by the hours of service per week, while others pay one 
and a half times the normal hourly rate, or double this rate. 
Other concerns set no definite hourly basis of compensation, but 
merely pay for extra meals the overtime worker must buy and 
others pay a lump sum:bonus for overtime work. 

Local transportation men, including yard crews, yardmas- 
ters, switchmen, motor truck men, shipping and receiving room 
employes and other employes paid by the hour, usually receive 
extra compensation for overtime work, usually at one and a half 
times the normal hourly rate for service beyond the normal 
working day and double the normal rate for work on Sundays 
and holidays. 

Clerical workers in general traffic headquarters or in ¢com- 
mercial traffic departments, in many instances, receive no éxtra 
compensation for their overtime work, excepting an allowance 
for “dinner money.” Bonuses are sometimes paid and consid- 
eration is often given to the amount of overtime work done, in 
making increases in salaries. The usual practice is to increase 
the personnel of the department so that overtime work is elimi- 
nated except for the occasional night or so during periods of 
exceptional rush. Regular overtime work is discouraged in many 
lines of business because of the excessive fatigue which results 
after a protracted period of overexertion. 


In general, the hours of service and the compensation for 
extra service, may be said to be governed by the general policy 
of the company in such matters. Hourly workers are almost 
universally paid overtime and salaried workers, seldom. The 
traffic departments are manned, for the most part, by salaried 
clerical workers, who are paid in the same manner for extra 


service as the employes of the order, purchasing, accounting 
and other office departments. 


Bonus payments of a percentage of the annual salary or 
lump sum payments are sometimes made to reward especially 
meritorious service. Valuable suggestions, extraordinary loy- 
alty or other services of a similar character are sometimes 
recognized in this substantial fashion. Whether or not bonuses 
are paid is usually determined by the practice of the manage- 
ment of the company rather than the individual judgment of 
the traffic manager. Many companies prefer to recognize ex- 
traordinary service and ability by salary increases rather than 
bonuses. Promotions and advancement are more substantial 
rewards than mere bonus payments, for they stimulate men to 
continued activity and encourage the men to believe that their 
future is bright in the department. Bonuses are condemned by 
many as tending to make men mercenary, while others defend 
such payments as reasonable returns for servfces rendered in 
addition to the services contemplated in the regular job. 


Office Equipment 


No office organization can function efficiently without proper 
equipment. This does not necessarily mean that the department 
must be equipped with elaborate mahogany desks, thick carpets 
and ornate decorations, but there are certain articles of furni- 
ture which are vital parts of the department’s equipment. Floor 
coverings, pictures and the kind of wood out of which the desks 
are constructed, may be ignored, as matters of this sort are, 
usually, determined by the policy of the company. The kind of 
filing devices used for correspondence, claim records, and tariffs; 
the sort of work table equipment, variety of index system and 
the general arrangement of the equipment in the office, however, 
are matters which the manager of the traffic department must 
for the most part decide for himself, in consultation with the 
members of the department and after consulting the executives 
of the company. 

Sweeping generalizations are impossible in the matter of 
office equipment, for each department must be equipped to meet 
the needs of the particular organization and out-of whatever 
funds are available for the purpose. Certain items of equipment 
have become more or less standard parts of the equipment of 
a large number of departments and are indorsed by the man- 
agers of many departments as aids to efficient work. 

Correspondence filing devices in many styles and materials 
are manufactured by office equipment companies, many of which 
devices are different only in minor details. The kind found 
most commonly in use in well equipped traffic departments are 
the vertical files, with sliding drawers, sometimes equipped with 
rollers, so that they may -be opened and closed conveniently. 
Usually these cabinets contain tiers of three, four, or five com- 
partments, so that the space devoted to filing may be reduced 
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to the minimum consistent ‘with convenient use of the fil, 
Vertical letter size filing compartments permit of the safe anj 
convenient storage of all forms of correspondence. 

Claim records are usually kept in special files, separate; 
from the general correspondence files, but housed in the 
same kind of vertical filing cabinets. For freight taritts 
several types of filing cabinets are sed. One widely used eg}. 
inet has a shutter front which may be raised atid latched opey 
at the desired shelf. Another is equipped with shallow drawer 
which are designed to accommodate several tariffs. Still ap. 
other popular tariff filing cabinet is equipped with drop-front 
shelves which are large enough to contain a few tariffs. Boxes, 
similar to transfer cases used for correspondence filing, are 
used to hold freight tariffs in many offices. The boxes are at. 
ranged on shelves, much as books are arraiged on library 
shelves. In some instances vertical correspondeétice files are 
used to accommodate tariffs. Whatever system is used, the 
essential thing is that the tariffs should be protected from be 
coming worn; they should be kept clean, they should be accessj. 
ble and they should be kept in workable condition. Supple. 
ments should be placed with the approépriate tariffs as soon ay 
received and caticeled issues should be transferred to another 
file. Canceled freight tariffs must be kept for several years 
before being disposed of, a8 they are rieeded to support over 
charge claims arising out of shipments that have been made 
at ratés in excess of those provided for in the tariffs, made 
while the tariffs were in effect. A number of traffic departments 
keep the live tariff file where it may be cotiveniently reached 
by members of the rate division and the file of canceled tariffs 
in a cabinet near the claim men. The conipartments are nim- 
bered in both the active and canceled tariff files atid card indices 
are kept to show the tariff contained in each cotipartiment. 

Dead files are also provided for old corresporidence ¢on- 
cerning matters which have been disposed of. Such papers are 
kept for a period of years in a separate battery of filing cab 
inets and later sent to a storage place where they may be safely 
kept for reference in case the records are needed to supply 
evidence in legal proceedings or business disputes. A card 
index system is usually kept as a guide to the files. 

Flat top desks or tables are found in the great majority of 
departments. The old-fashioned high desks and stools, remi- 
niscent of the counting houses and railroad freight stations of 
former years, and the roll-top desks, popular twenty years ago, 
have given way to desks with flat working surfaces. Desks, 
equipped with drawers for supplies and the safe keeping of un- 
finished work, are found in many departments, while in other 
tables without any drawers at all, except a small one for office 
supplies, are used in many others. Unfinished work is kept in 
desk trays if tables are used. 

The arrangement of the desks, tables, filing cabinets and 
other office furniture, so as to give adequate light and proper 
ventilation, is important to the efficiency of the department, but 
again generalizations are impossible. Each office must be laid 
out according to the limitations of the quarters provided to 
house the organization. It is important that sufficient space be 
provided for proper aisleways between desks and in front of 
cabinets so that the employes may work without crowding. 

Sufficient light should be provided to prevent eyestrain. 
Desks should be arranged so as to give the desk worker the 
advantage of sunlight, but if such arrangement is impracticable 
artificial light should be provided, and lighting devices used 
which give light without glare. 

The matters mentioned in connection with the equipment 
of the office appear to be minor details and perhaps are. These 
little things are ignored in many offices with marked effect upon 
office morale and efficiency. Considerable attention has been 
paid, within recent years, to factory equipment and layout and 
the effects of physical equipment on workers has been stressed. 
Too little attention has been paid .o these matters in offices, and 
the writer believes that greater attention to details of office 
environment is necessary. Good housing, proper equipment and 
careful arrangement are vital factors in successful office mat- 
agement to the same extent that they are vital to successful 
factory management. An office force must have proper physical 
equipment as well as mental equipment, if it is to be efficient. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


The Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis has been 
authorized to assume obligation and liability as lessee in re 
spect of $3,500,000 of first mortgage bonds of the St. Louis 
Merchants Bridge Terminal Railway Company, ‘and of $2,000,000 
of the first mortgage bonds of the St. Louis Merchants Bridge 
Company. : 

The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Company has been au- 


thorized to acquire properties of the Tillamook County Mutual 
Telephone Company. 


- The Longview, Portland & Northern Railroad ‘Company has 


been authorized to issue $68,437.50 of promissory notes in con * 


nection with the procurement of equipment. : 
The Tennessee Central Railway Company has been author- 


ized to issue $410,000 of first:mortgage 6:per.cent bonds and to-,: 


pledge them from time to time until December 31, 1927, as col- 
lateral security for short-term notes. 
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ASSIGNED CAR DECISION ENJOINED 


The Commission’s order in the assigned car case has been 
set aside by a three-judge court, convened in the eastern dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, as being in violation of the fifth amend- 
ment to the Constitution in that it took private property without 
compensation. The court, composed of Circuit Judge Woolley 
and District Judges Thompson and Thomson, said it was con- 
fiscatory in depriving the railroads of their use of their mines 
and the private car owners of the use of their mines and their 
cars, and that, therefore, it was beyond the authority of the 
Commission, without warrant of law, and null and void. The 
court said it found no substantial foundation of preference and 
discrimination upon which the Commission could have based 
the universal scope of the order. 

The court that made the order had before it five groups of 
complainants, namely, mine operators owning cars; industries 
owning mines and cars; coke producers owning cars and mines; 
and the railroads and public utilities using assigned cars. 
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F. A. Stanley has been appointed vice-president in charge of 
freight traffic of the Great Lakes Transit Corporation. 

E. F. Neagle has been made assistant general freight agent 
of the Lehigh Valley at New York. O. F. Johnson has been ap- 
pointed assistant freight traffic manager at the same point, and 
R. J. Hansen has been appointed division freight agent at New- 
ark, N. J. W. C. Nystrom has been made general agent at New 
Haven, Conn. 

The jurisdiction of H. A. Scandrett, vice-president of the 
Union Pacific, has been extended to cover the department of 
public relations and the land department. 

BE. F. Menge, assistant general freight agent, the Fort Dodge, 
Des Moines & Southern, has been transferred from Boone, Ia., to 
Chicago. 

R. J. Kintz, traffic manager, the Yukon Mill and Grain Com- 
pany, Yukon, Okla., has resigned his position to accept the ap- 
pointment of county judge of Canadian County, Okla. 

Berkley D. Adams has been elected chairman of the State 
Corporation Commission of Virginia. He has been a member of 
the commission since 1919. William F. Rhea, former chairman, 
retired from the commission, November 14. Louis S. Epes, of 
Blackstone, Va., has been appointed to fill the vacancy. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The Traffic Club of Kalamazoo will hold its annual dinner 
December 15. President T. C. Powell of the C. & E. I. will be 
the speaker. : 





The Transportation Club of Louisville was the guest of the 
Quartermaster Association at a dinner and entertainment at 
Jeffersonville November 27. 





The Omaha Traffic Club held its regular meeting and dinner 
at the Elks Club November 24. 





_ The Denver Commercial Traffic Club held its regular meet- 
ing and dinner in the Chamber of Commerce dining room No- 
vember 18. The evening was given over to a mock trial of the 
request by the western carriers for a 5 per cent increase in rates. 





The Norfolk-Portsmouth Traffic Club held a dinner and 
meeting at the Chamber of Commerce November 18. The eve- 
ning was designated as “Local Night.” 





The Transportation Club of St. Paul held its regular lunch- 
eon and meeting November 24. H. A. Kennedy, vice-president, 
the Minnesota Transfer Railway, spoke on the history and oper- 
ation of his road. 





The Traffic Club of Chicago held its “Thanksgiving Day” 


— November 25. There was a program of music and brief 
alks. 





The Oil City-Franklin Traffic Club held its regular meeting 
at the Exchange Hotel, Franklin, November 19. Officers for the 
coming year were elected as follows: President, D. E. Carrier, 
T. M., Penzoil Company; vice-president, L. A. Martin, traffic de- 
partment, Galena Signal Oil Company; secretary, C. P. Ran- 
nacker, traffic department, James B. Berry’s Sons; treasurer, 
J. F. Normile, agent, the Pennsylvania, and historian, F. Baldwin, 
agent, the New York Central. The club will hold its annual din- 
ner December 10. E. T. Whiter, vice-president the Pennsylvania, 
will be the speaker. 





The Canton Traffic Club will hold its annual dinner at the 
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Courtland Hotel December 14. Captain Norman Allan Imrie, 
traveler and lecturer, will be the speaker. 





The Pacific Traffic Association held its regular meeting at 
the Palace Hotel, San Francisco, November 24. W. G. Marvin, 
of Marvin & Pleasants, spoke on “The Young Man of the World.” 





The Traffic Club of Memphis will hold its installation meet- 
ing December 10, when the following new officers will take over 
their positions: President, Jack Harris, T. M., Fischer Lime 
and Cement Company; vice-presidents, S. L. Harlow, secretary, 
Dudley Lumber Company; H. W. Bondurant, D. F. A., Southern 
Railway, and treasurer, A. J. Stacy, G. A., the N. Y. C. & St. L. 
The following directors will be installed: R. Woodall, M. W. 
Dunkin, T. J. Daly, A. E. Gibson, G. E. Ohlheiser, S. L. Nunnelly, 
F. W. Danke, R. S. Hawkins, J. V. Atkinson and Edwin Sample. 





The Traffic Club of Syracuse held its regular meeting No- 
vember 16. 





The Transportation Club of Tulsa met November 17 and 
elected the following officers: President, F. W. Dunn, D. F. A., 
the M. K. T.; vice-presidents, W. W. Stumph, T. M., International 
Supply Company, L. W. Land, D. F. R., the B. & O., and G. F. 
Brigham, district representative, the North American Car Com- 
pany; secretary and treasurer, H. W. Roe, T. M., Mid-Continent 
Petroleum Corporation. Directors were elected as follows: R. R. 
Trimble, J. W. Klein and A. G. Briggs. 





The Traffic Club of New York held its annual meeting No- 
vember 26 and elected the following officers: President, W. S. 
Cowie, T. M., Seaman Paper Company; vice-presidents, J. J. 
Byrne, freight traffic manager, the Lackawanna, and E. J. Per- 
kins, T. M., the National Biscuit Company; C. A. Swope and F. B. 
Fitzgerald were re-elected as secretary and treasurer respec- 
tively. The following were elected as members of the board of 
governors: W. A. Schumacher, K. R, Elder and G. R. Wheeler. 


The Traffic Club of Chicago, the Traffic Club of St. Louis, 
the Mobile Traffic and Transportation Club, the Indianapolis 
Traffic Club, and the Traffic Club of Jacksonville have ratified 
the resolution pertaining to the regulation of motor vehicles 
adopted by the Associated Traffic Clubs of America at the 
Louisville meeting. 








The Charlotte, N. C. Traffic Club held a dinner and meeting, 
November 23. T. B. Curtis, third vice president of the Associated 
Traffic Clubs of America, was the speaker. A program of music 
was given. 





The Traffic Club of Knoxville, Tenn., held a banquet No- 
vember 19. Captain Milton J. State, of the Canadian National, 
gave a lecture illustrated by motion pictures, entitled “White 
Moose Run Loose.” 


The Traffic Club of Wichita will hold its “Industrial Night” 
December 11, instead of December 10, as previously announced. 





AUTOMATIC TRAIN CONTROL 


The New York Central, pointing out that even if the things 
alleged by the complainant in No. 3413, Sprague Safety Control 
& Signal Co. vs. New York Central, were true, they would not 
constitute a violation of the first section. Therefore it has 
moved to dismiss the complaint in so far as it involves the first 
section, leaving the complaint stand as one alleging violation of 
the twenty-sixth section. 

The motion reveals the fact that, after the New York Cen- 
tral asked for a bill of particulars, Chairman Aitchison sent the 
Sprague company a letter requesting the furnishing of par- 
ticulars. He told it that “simply stating, in a complaint, that 
one or more of the provisions of the interstate commerce act 
have been violated is not the making of a complaint within the 
meaning of paragraph (1) of section 13 of the interstate com- 
merce act. Facts which, if established by evidence introduced 
at a hearing, will support the violations of law alleged should be 
set forth in the complaint.” 

In answer to that letter the Sprague company sent a bill of 
particulars, in substance setting forth that the section in ques- 
tion was being violated in that the New York Central was in- 
stalling train control apparatus which was defective. The 
motion to strike from the complaint the allegation concerning 
the violation of the first section also covers the bill of particu- 
lars. 


FINAL VALUATION REPORT 
The Commission, in valuation docket No. 356, opinion No. 
B-108, 103 I. C. C. 380-97, has found the final value, for rate-mak- 
ing purposes, of the property of the Hartwell Railway Company, 
owned and used for common-carrier purposes, to be $122,860, as 
of June 30, 1916. The road is in Georgia and is controlled by the 
Southern through stock ownership. 
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MEANING OF COORDINATION 
Editor The Traffic World: 

In nearly every article devoted to the discussion of trans- 
portation problems and frequently in The Traffic World, we find 
someone advocating the necessity for “the coordination of high- 
way with rail transportation,” and in an article appearing in 
your publication quite recently it was stated to be the opinion 
of many who are close to the subject that this coordination 
“should be provided for by an amendment to the transportation 
act.” 

There are a few of us, who endeavor to keep abreast of 
transportation development, that have not heard time and again 
the suggestion from railroad officials advocating this “coordina- 
tion.” After hearing so often the statement that highway and 
rail transportation should be coordinated, I am writing in the 
hope that someone will give me an intelligent definition of just 
what is meant by this phrase. 

During the war, and shortly after the passage of the trans- 
portation act, railroad officials made the statement that less- 
than-carload traffic resulted in a loss instead of a profit to the 
carriers, and a few were so bold as to recommend to shippers 
that they use motor trucks for short-haul traffic and not burden 
the railroads with that unprofitable business. The less-than- 
carload service was miserable at the time. 

In view of the situation that then existed, it was necessary 
for the merchants to find some means of transportation that 
would satisfy business requirements. They took the railroad 
seriously and made short-haul movements by motor truck, with 
the result that a number of motor truck companies were estab- 
lished paralleling the rail lines and operating over the highways. 

If it be a fact that less-than-carload short-haul traffic does 
not pay the railroads, why is it that they are so much perturbed 
over its loss? I wonder if the exponents of that theory have 
found that they have not been able to reduce the overhead and 
that it did pay some of the out-of-pocket cost, even if it did not 
pay a profit. If this is not so, it seems strange that the rail 
carriers should mourn the loss of business that is admittedly 
unprofitable! 

Much has been said about motor trucks not being fairly 
taxed. This claim has repeatedly been answered, but, like many 
other things the carriers don’t want to believe, they ignore the 
facts and continue the propaganda. Their argument would be 
much stronger if supported by facts. I fear that those who 
make this claim overlook the fact that motor trucks engaged in 
the common carrier business do not have a monopoly of the 
highway, as do the carriers of their right-of-way. 

But, assuming that the taxes are too low and ought to be 
raised, what has that to do with the competition that seems to 
be worrying the carriers? These motor trucks are handling the 
business the carriers say is unprofitable, so why should they 
worry? 

In New England, one railroad. that appears to be much 
disturbed about motor competition tried some years ago to “co- 
ordinate” all competition, with a result familiar to many. Now 
what I would like to know is how this coordination is going to 
be brought about. Is it to be accomplished by the regulation 
of rates that will force back to the rails this unprofitable traffic? 
Or, as I strongly suspect, do the carriers mean by coordination 
that motor trucks should perform only that service the horse 
and wagon performed before the advent of the motor vehicle? 

I sincerely hope someone will tell me just what is meant 
by the expression, “the coordination of highway with rail trans- 
portation,” and I hope the answer will square with the definition 
of the word “coordinate.” 

W. H. Chandler, Manager Traffic Bureau, 


The Merchants’ Association of New York. 
New York, N. Y., Nov. 20, 1925. 


BARGE CANAL COSTS 
Editor The Traffic World: 

Owing to my absence abroad this summer, I have only 
recently seen The Traffic World, June 27 (p. 1648), a letter from 
Mr. M. G. Barnes, in which he presents some critical comments 
on Bulletin 293 of the Bureau of Railway Economics, published 
last May under the title of “Comparison of Transportation Cost 
by Rail and via Barge Canal.” 

That letter was a condensation of an article by Mr. Barnes, 


which appeared in the issue of the Mississippi Valley Magazine 
for July-August, 1925. 


Mr. Barnes challenges certain facts set forth in Bulletin 
293, in which the total cost of transportation by rail and via the 
New York state canal are compared. All the facts in the Bulletiy 
were drawn from official sources, and I do not see how any 
serious question can be raised regarding those facts, which dea] 
with the construction cost of the barge canal from 1905 to date; 
the amount of traffic handled, and of various elements entering 
into the total cost of transportation. 

In addition, the bulletin made certain computations of what 
the cost of transportation on the barge canal would be, if the 
canal were operated at maximum capacity. Today it is carrying 
only from an eighth to a tenth of its possible of maximum 
traffic. Such computations necessarily involve the application 
of a certain amount of judgment, regarding which there can 
be honest difference of opinion, but the bureau endeavored to 
place all computations on a conservative basis, and designedly 
omitted certain elements of cost which might have been 
included. 

So much for the accuracy of the facts presented in the 
Bulletin. Mr. Barnes misunderstood the purpose of the Bureau 
of Railway Economics in preparing this bulletin, which was 
merely to develop, as accurately and completely as the available 
facts permit, the total cost of transportation on the New York 
State barge canal. Bulletin 293 pointed out specifically that 
this total cost consists of three elements: 


1. Interest charges on the construction cost of the canal, spread 
over the number of ton-miles handled annually; 


Maintenance and repair costs, also spread over the ton-miles; 


38. The charge per ton-mile made by individuals or companies 


operating barges on the canal; sometimes called the direct cost of 
conveyance. 


and 


The first two items are not charged against shippers on 
the canal, but are paid from the state treasury, which, in turn, 
is reimbursed by means of taxation. In other words, these costs 
are paid by the taxpayers. The third item, namely, the charge 
made by the boat operator, is the only one actually paid by the 
shipper. 

But the first two items are no less a part of the cost of 
transportation via the barge canal than the third item, and the 
bureau in its bulletin developed the total amount of the three 
items. Having ascertained the three items, and added them 
together, the result was set out as the total cost of canal trans- 
portation, and that fact is clearly stated in the Bulletin. 


In brief, the effort of the bureau was to ascertain the total 
or social cost of transportation by canal, and to compare that 
social cost with the total cost of transportation by rail, the 
latter being the charge made by the railways for the transporta- 
tion of goods. This is the only method by which the actual 
cost of transportation by water and by rail can be adequately 
compared. 

Turning to some of Mr. Barnes’ specific comments, he con- 
tends that the Erie Canal had a credit of $20,000,000 at the 
beginning of the construction work on the barge canal in 1905, 
and that this $20,000,000 should be credited to the construction 
cost of the barge canal. 

This $20,000,000 credit is based upon the message from 
Governor Smith to the New York State legislature, January 
27, 1925, which is quoted on page 14 of Bulletin 293. The 
comment on this credit, page 6 of Bulletin 293, was as follows: 


Whether this credit balance was a real one, or whether it w.:s 
a product of government bookkeeping, it is difficult to ascertain. In 
any case, the subject of the early canals’ finances, in the absence of 
sufficiently detailed and reliable information, need not be considered 
here. The outstanding fact is that the State of New York has made 
an additional investment in its Barge Canal since 1905 which, accord- 
ing to Governor Smith, amounts to $230,881,013.64. 


In arriving at this last figure, all premiums and accrued 
interest prior to sale of bonds, together with all interest on 
deposits and investments, have been credited to the construc- 
tion cost. 

As a matter of fact, the barge canal is now calling for large 
expenditures of additional capital, which will make its total 
cost far greater than that stated in Bulletin 293. Governor 
Smith, in his message, mentioned essential improvements that 
would cost approximately $16,606,000. Royal K. Fuller, New 
York State commissioner of canals and waterways, said, in his 
report for 1924: “The greatest fault with the Barge Canal 
today is that it is not completed. * * * It will require the 
expenditure of a good deal of money.” 

Mr. Barnes contends that the cost of the grain elevators 
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and terminals should have been deducted from the total cost 
f the canal as shown in Bulletin 293, on the ground that their 
maintenance and operation costs, together with four per cent 
interest on the cost of their construction, are supposed to be 
taken care of out of charges made for the use of such elevators 
and terminals. ; : ‘ 

However correct this contention may be in theory, the 
terminals are not paying their way. The annual report of the 
New York superintendent of public works for 1921, page 33, 
stated that “no attempt whatever” was being made “to place the 
New York City terminals on a profit-making basis.” The policy 
with regard to the free use of terminals generally was described 
as part of the State’s policy to foster water commerce. 

The commissioner of canals and waterways, in his annual 
report for 1924, said: 


The state has wasted thousands of dollars in the construction of 
terminals which have never been used and the installation of terminals 
appliances which have never handled a pound of freight. * * * 
It has been demonstrated now that the proper procedure was to see 
if any boats were going to use the canal before expending millions 
on terminals which have never served any useful purpose or received 
any canal freight. 


Mr. Barnes maintains that a carrying charge of five per 
cent on the cost of the canal is too high, in view of the fact 
that many of the bonds sold at a premium and bore four per 
cent or less. I have already pointed out that where premiums 
were secured on bonds, they have been credited to the cost of 
the canal. As to the rate at which the construction cost is 
carried, that is largely a matter of judgment. The Bureau 
utilized five per cent, with the idea that this would be a fair 
return to meet all interest payments, to take care of the ordinary 
overhead expenses, such as the expenses of the state treasurer 
and other state officials in maintaining the books, advertising 
and financing the bonds, and other similar expenditures. When 
all these factors are taken into account, a five per cent rate 
seems conservative. 

Mr. Barnes contends that the cost of maintenance and re- 
pairs for the first six years since the barge canal was completed 
is excessively high, and will be lower in the future. 

In this connection the message of Governor Smith mentioned 
above transmitted to the state legislature a larger appropriation 
request for maintenance and operation of the canal in 1925 
than the average annual expenditure for the previous six years. 
The request for personal service and maintenance and operation 
for 1925 was for $4,182,695.80, compared with $3,092,810.68 for 
1922, and $3,805,166.60 for 1923. In addition, Governor Smith 
pointed out that the cost of maintenance and repairs must con- 
tinually increase. His language, as quoted, is as follows: 


Now let us look a little into the future. The canal, like every 
other giant transportation enterprise, is deteriorating annually. All 
of its works and appurtenances are subject to the elements and wear 
and tear. As each year passes we must expect increased cost for 
pc noua and repairs, especially to the mechanical and electrical 
equipment. 


In his annual report for 1924, the Commissioner of canals 
and waterways frankly states that “the canal structures have 
not been properly maintained.” _ 

Mr. Barnes contends that the average boatmen’s charge of 
4.50 mills per ton-mile, as used in Bulletin 293, includes a charge 
for storedoor delivery in New York and Buffalo. 

In setting the boatmen’s charge at 4.50 mills, Bulletin 293 
took into account only wheat and barley, oats, corn and rye, 
sand, stone, gravel, and clay. None of these commodities ordi- 
narily call for storedoor delivery, and the average charge on 
them would not include any allowance for such delivery. As 
stated in the Bulletin, the figure of 4.50 mills per ton-mile there 
utilized as the boatmen’s charge was very conservative. Had 
package freight been included in the computation, even with 
an allowance for the cost of storedoor delivery, the average 
would have been considerably greater than 4.50 or even 
5.00 mills. 

Mr. Barnes is surprised at the statement in Bulletin 293 
that “with increased traffic, the cost of haul will increase.” 

What the Bulletin pointed out was that with unregulated 
rates, and with a maximum amount of traffic on the canal, com- 
petition between shippers for boats might tend to increase 
charges. In other words, the law of supply and demand would 
operate as in all other cases. The exact language used in 
Bulletin 293 on this matter, page 10, was as follows: 


It must also be realized that if economic conditions were such as 
to develop a maximum flow of tonnage through the canal, rates, 
unregulated as they are, might tend to rise. 


Mr. Barnes contends that in computing the cost of trans- 
portation on the basis of a maximum traffic of 15,000,000 tons 
ber year, Bulletin 293 utilized a wrong figure for capacity. 

The maximum figure of 15,000 tons was drawn from various 
reports of the superintendent of public works of New York, and 
was an estimate from that department, as clearly stated in the 
Bulletin. The statement, on page 10, was as follows: 

It has been estimated by the Superintendent of Public Works of 


New York State, that the capacity of the Barge,Canal is approximately 
15,000,000 tons annually. If this is correct, then the tonnage * * *, 
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The maximum capacity of the Barge Canal has been 
variously estimated at different times and by different people 
at from 10,000,000 tons to 20,000,000 tons per year. What it 
actually is, no one knows, although there seems to be some 
question as to whether the present water supply for the canal 
could take care of even a maximum of 15,000,000 tons. 

Mr. Barnes contends that the bureau placed its decimal point 
in the wrong place, when it computed the cost of operation, main- 
tenance, and repair per ton-mile on the basis of a maximum 
traffic. 

The bureau made no such error as claimed. What Mr. 
Barnes seems to have done was to assume that if it cost 9.37 
mills per ton-mile in 1923, on a two-million-ton traffic, a traffic 
ten times as great would cost less than one-tenth as much per 
ton-mile. Bulletin 293, page 10, clearly stated that an increase 
in traffic would bring about some, but not a corresponding, de- 
crease in the cost per ton-mile for maintenance and repairs. At 
the same time, in estimating what the decrease would be, the 
Bureau took into account the fact that the total maintenance 
charges are on the upward rather than the downward trend. 
The language of the bulletin was as follows: 


When the tonnage increases, the cost of capital per ton or per 
ton-mile grows correspondingly smaller. The same applies to the 
costs, per traffic unit, of operation and maintenance, although the 
total cost for these items are bound to increase to some extent with 
increases in tonnage. 


Mr. Barnes sums up his contentions by producing a table, 
which “corrects” the table on page 10 of Bulletin 293, in which 
the total cost of transportation under conditions of maximum 
traffic is estimated. It should be emphasized that these figures 
were set down in Bulletin 293 merely as estimated, the language 
being as follows: 


If the canal were operating to maximum capacity, the estimated 
total cost of transportation might be somewhat as follows: 


Even if every possible concession be made to the various 
contentions made by Mr. Barnes; if the total cost of terminals 
and grain elevators be deducted from the cost of the canal; 
if the carrying cost of capital be reduced from five to four per 
cent; and if the estimate of maximum capacity be increased from 
15,000,000 to 20,000,000 tons; if the cost of operation, mainten- 
ance and repair be reduced from 9.37 mills to 5.00 mills per 
ton-mile; the various costs per ton-mile might be as follows: 


NNN HNN III 1a hr alirga uci eclona ata dnieleie me laueeiaw a eeniwenk Mme 1.62 mills 
Cost of operation, maintenance and repairs..............6% 5.00 mills 
BORIS S CHATTS TOF COMVEVANCE. .o.ccccccccccccccccccccveece 4.50 mills 

re NE, HU Ds 6 65 oso 5 5.00 5%8 vc cows caessewrs ceeetan 11.12 mills 


In making these computations, which are here set down 
merely by way of example, and are not in the least accepted as 
correct, the maintenance costs per ton-mile under conditions of 
maximum traffic are taken as nearly fifty per cent below what 
they were in 1923, although there is every reason to think that 
the total maintenance costs of the canal will grow, both because 
of the deterioration mentioned by Governor Smith, and because 
of the added wear and tear and labor cost which would be 
induced by the greatly increased traffic. 

Even with these concessions, the total cost per ton-mile, 
under the most favorable conditions of maximum traffic and 
lowest costs, is reduced only to 11.12 mills per ton-mile, which 
compares with the average total ton-mile charge by rail of 
11.04 mills in the eastern district. In other words, the total cost 
of transportation by canal, viewed in the best possible light, 
would still remain higher than the total cost of transportation 
by rail. 

I fully agree with Mr. Barnes in his statement that our 
various means of transportation should be coordinated and cor- 
related. That Bulletin 293 was not propaganda, the scientific 
accuracy of the work done by the Bureau of Railway Economics 
during its more than fifteen years of service seems to me 
prima facie evidence. The purpose of the Bulletin was in no 
sense an attack upon waterways generally or upon this water- 
way in particular. As I have already stated, it was merely 
an effort to develop, as accurately as possible, the total cost 
of transportation on the New York State Barge Canal. 

No one knows what is going to happen, and any estimate 
for the future is open to critical analysis. But we do know what 
has happened and the stubborn fact developed in Bulletin 293 
is that the total cost of transportation on the barge canal today 
is three times as great as the total cost of transportation by rail. 

Julius H. Parmelee, Director, 
Bureau of Railway Economics. 
Washington, D. C., Nov. 19, 1925. 


INTERCOASTAL CARRIERS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

We have been anxious to know the views taken by Atlantic 
coast shippers relative to the intercoastal carriers being placed 
under the jurisdiction of the “Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and, therefore, ‘were interested in your issue of November 7, 
page 1094. The New York Merchants’ Association apparently 
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enjoy cut-throat rate-making, such as existed prior to the inter- 
state commerce act. A number of railroad officials and shippers 
did not approve of the regulation and adjustment of freight rates 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission or the abolishment of 
freight transportation to shippers, etc., in the beginning, but 
it would be safe to say that less than one per cent of either 
the railroad officials or shippers would go back to the old gays 
of rate regulation, because an upright, honest business man 
wants to do business on a systematic, sound, logical and unselfish 
basis. 

The shippers in Atlantic coast territory can secure a lower 
freight rate to Pacific coast terminals via the Panama Canal 
than via all rail, but the rates are not dependable via the canal, as 
one consignee may pay ten cents per cwt., as example, less for 
a commodity which is being received by another consignee on 
the same boat. No business man likes to work with this kind 
of underhanded competition. No big business can prosper with- 
out a well regulated system, and you cannot regulate a system 
when cut-throat rates are being made. 

If the intercoastal carriers had an established differential 
less than the all-rail rates from Atlantic seaboard territory to 
Pacific coast territory, or vice versa, fixed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, they would show a profit each year and 
not a loss, as has been stated by some of the steamship com- 
panies; and it has been brought out at hearings that the steam- 
ship companies claim their rates are too low and consequently 
they show a loss at the end of the year. 

I think the New York Merchants’ Association is using a 
selfish attitude in this matter and think they are considering 
the present day rates only, but have failed to consider the situa- 
tion in the future. 

This letter may sound very sarcastic, although I intend it 
in a friendly spirit, but I want to express in my humble way 
the importance of the regulation of freight rates of intercoastal 
carriers. 

A. M. Hays, Traffic Manager, 
Hendrie & Bolthoff, Manufacturing and Supply Co. 
Denver, Colo., Nov. 16, 1925. 


IDENTIFYING ASTRAY PACKAGES 


Editor The Traffic World: 


The following item recently appeared in Hartman’s west- 
ern freight rates tariff: 


As an aid to identifying packages which have strayed from their 
proper moorings, the James Manufacturing Company, Fort Atkinson, 
Wis., according to the Trade and Transportation Bulletin, cut their 
stencil to show their order number following the customer’s name. 
Of course, as the size of packages varies, this exact position is not 
always possible. Having the order number on the package enables 
them to identify the shipment to which a particular package be- 
longs and constitutes the basis for a whele tracing system. 

The order number is transferred to the bill of lading. The agent 
shows it on his way bill and, from expense bills returned from des- 
tinations, it is found that, in many cases, this number has_ been 
transcribed onto these bills. Every L. C. L. package, bundle, or 
loose piece is covered with its proper order number. The result is 
that when a James-way package is reported over and the number 
thereon given, it is at once possible to tell where it belongs. 

‘This symbol has also helped to solve the problem ef returned 
goods, which does not show from whom it comes, or on what par- 
ticular shipment it was originally sent out. It has enabled the firm 
to locate and dispose of property which carriers had given up as 
lost; to find shipments in the south which belonged in the north; 
to dispose at proper destinations of shipments delivered to con- 
signees in error and opened by mistake. It has served carriers and 
saved them many claims, as well as serving customers. 


It goes without saying, the practice of a shipper in number- 
ing his cases or packages, is as it should be practiced uni- 
versally by the larger manufacturers and shippers. The prac- 
tice is not new, by any means, as many manufacturers not only 
cut their stencils to show their order number, but in addition 
thereto their case or package number of each unit in each 
shipment, as a symbol for identification purposes in case of 
loss or astray. 


One might visualize what an ideal situation it would be, if 
and when all large shippers of L. C. L. freight (including ex- 
press) adopted the policy of placing their number, either order 
or case number, on every case, package, bundle or piece for 
identification purposes, because of the extent to which such 
identification marks would serve both carriers and shippers in 
matching up and closing over and astray shipments or packages. 

It would be an ideal situation but for the shortcomings of 
the “other fellows.” Speaking from experience over a term of 
years, the writer finds that not five per cent of carriers’ em- 
ployes whose duty it is to promptly notify the freight claim 
department, the forwarding agent, or the shipper of the receipt 
of a shipment or package, “free, astray,” make any reference io 
shipper’s identification marks or numbers as appear on the 
package or shipment being held for revenue billing and proper 
disposition. This statement applies to both railroad and ex- 
press companies’ station agents and O. S. & D. clerks. On the 
other hand, the advices received from such employes universa!ly 
request a shipper to “Refer to file O. S. D.-A-49999-11-P, D. Q., 
in reply,” indicating no symbols or numbers as appear on the 
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shipment or case, so vitally important to a shipper who cares 
and who endeavors to at all times apply every measure that 
tends to obviate or reduce to a minimum claims of whatsoever 
nature. 

Let us hope that more and more shippers may appreciate 
the importance of adopting the policy of placing identification 
numbers on all units of each less-carload shipment, and that 
more and more local agents of the carriers may adopt the policy 
of making practical use of such symbols, especially when com. 
municating with the shipper, thus exemplifying a desire to ep. 
operate with such shippers and establish in reality genuine 
“Team Work Service.” 

O. M. Odell, Traffic Manager, 


Dahlstrom Metallic Door Company. 
Jamestown, N. Y., Nov. 10, 1925. 


——+ 
Shipping Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 





Time Charter Held Not to Make Charterer Owner: 


(District Court, E. D., New York.) Time charter of steam- 
ship, requiring owner to provide and pay for all provisions and 
wages, for insurance of steamer, for all deck and engine room 
stores, and to maintain her in efficient state, and requiring 
charterer to provide and pay for all port charges, dock and other 
duties and charges, and all other charges and expenses what- 
soever, held not to make charterer owner, as that condition would 
arise only under a demise.—The Capitaine Faure, 7 Fed. (2nd) 
Rep. 131. 

Charterer of ship, under a time charter which did not make 
him owner, lacked authority to bind ship in making contract with 
owner of pier for its use by the ship.—Ibid. 

Maritime lien will arise for wharfage furnished to ship at 
request of any one authorized to bind ship.—Ibid. 

Acts of master of ship under time charter, in obeying orders 
of charterer in bringing ship to pier charterer selected, under 
personal contract with libelant as owner of pier, held not a rati- 
fication by ship of such contract with libelant.—lIbid. 

Owners of privately owned wharf were not bound by any 
rates fixed by statute, but could make any rate which was satis- 
factory to the contracting parties.—Ibid. 

Contract for use of wharf could not bind ship, unless party 
contracting had authority to bind ship.—Ibid. 

Use of Reasonable Diligence to Ascertain Authority of Charterer 

Imposed Upon Owner of Pier: 

Where charterer under a time charter contracted with libel- 
ant as private owner of wharf for use of its pier, it was the duty 
of libelant to use reasonable diligence to ascertain whether 
charterer had authority to make a contract for use of pier, 
binding on the ship.—lIbid. 

Maritime lien held not created against ship under time 
charter, for use of libelant’s pier, under a contract with charterer, 


not authorized by the ship or ratified by the master in behalf 
of the ship.—Ibid. 


Ship Not Liable to Anything But Fair and Reasonable Value of 

Service Rendered by Libelant: 

Ship under time charter, using libelant’s dock under char- 
terer’s contract with libelant for specific price, held not liable 
to anything but fair and reasonable value of service rendered by 
libelant, in the absence of a showing that the contract for use 


“i. pier was made by one having authority to bind the ship. 


Ship Must Show Damage Was from Cause Excusing It: 
(District Court, S. D., New York.) Ship has burden of show- 

ing that damage by freezing to shipment, received in good order, 

and to be delivered in like good order and condition, was occa- 


sioned by cause for which it was not liable—The Samland, 
7 Fed. (2nd) Rep. 155. 


Ship Failed to Show Freezing in Refrigerator Compartments 

Not Due to Negligence: 

That damage by freezing to shipment stowed in some of 
ship’s separate refrigerator compartments was not caused by 
inattention and neglect of those charged with responsibility of 
controlling temperatures therein held, under the evidence, no 
shown.— Ibid. 

Negligence in Control of Temperatures in Refrigerator Compart- 
ments Not Excused by Harter Act: 

Negligent failure to observe condition of thermometers for 
recording temperatures in refrigerator compartments, and so to 
control temperatures therein, resulting in freezing of shipment, 
was not a fault in the management of the vessel, for which ship 
is excused by Harter Act, Sec. 3 (Comp. St. Sec. 8031), but negli- 


— in not properly caring for the cargo, for which it is liable. 
—Ibid. 
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Charterer Held Not Liable for Demurrage: 

(District Court, E. D., Pennsylvania.) Delay in loading a 
ship with coal at the port of Philadelphia in winter held due 
to a congestion of ice at the dock, which prevented the loading 
of vessels previously registered for loading there, and the prox- 
jmate cause of such delay held due to “frost,” which, under the 
charter party, excluded such time from the lay days for loading. 
_United States vs. Kemmerer et al., 7 Fed. (2nd) Rep. 184. 
General Denials in Answer to Owner’s Petition for Exoneration 

from, or Limitation of, Liability Sufficient: 

(District Court, E. D., Louisiana, New Orleans Division.) 
For answer of claimants for nondelivery of goods shipped to 
specifically deny the allegations of owner’s petition for exonera- 
tion from, or limitation of, liability, without making any affirm- 
ative allegations, held sufficient to authorize claimants to take 
evidence to meet that for petitioner, and this notwithstanding 
admiralty rule 53.—In re Companhia De Navegacao Lloyd Brasi- 
leiro, The Pelotas, 7 Fed. (2nd) Rep. 238. 

Burden of Proof on Issue of Limitation of Liability on Petitioner; 
on Issue of Liability on Claimant: 

Where shipowner, in suit for nondelivery of goods, petitions 
for limitation of liability, the burden of proof on that issue is 
on him, but on the issue of liability the burden of proof is on 
claimant and always so remains, although on proof of nondelivery 
burden of evidence shifts to petitioner.—Ibid. 

United States in Litigation Assumes Character of Sovereign or 

That of Contractor: 

(District Court, D., Massachusetts.) When the United States 
is a party litigant, it assumes one of two characters; either that 
of a sovereign or of a contractor.—United States vs. Warren 
Transp. Co., 7 Fed. (2nd), Rep. 161. 

United States, When Sued as Contractor, Not Held Liable for 

Acts as Sovereign: 

When the United States is sued as contractor, it cannot 
be held liable for obstruction to the performance of the parti- 
cular contract resulting from its public and general acts as a 
sovereign.—Ibid. 

United States, if Sued as Contractor, Liable Only as Any Other 

Defendant: 

If United States is sued as a contractor, it is liable only 
within limits any other defendant would be in any other court.— 
Ibid. 

Rights of United States Suing to Enforce Rights Under Business 

Contract Measured by Those of Private Individual: 

When the United States sues to enforce its rights under 
contract into which it has entered in furtherance of some 
business enterprise lawfully undertaken, its rights are measured 
by those of a private individual under like contract, except as 
to laches and limitations.—Ibid. 


Government Restrictions on Loading Coal Held Not to Excuse 
Charterer’s Delay in Furnishing Cargo: 

Where United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, organized under Act Sept. 7, 1916, Sec. 11 (Comp. St. 
Sec. 8146f), on behalf of the United States, chartered a vessel, 
it exercised business powers of the United States, and char- 
terer cannot avoid liability for demurrage on ground that restric- 
tions of coal committee of Fuel Administration, appointed under 
National Defense Act, Aug. 10, 1917, Sec. 25 (Comp. St. Ann. 
Supp. 1919, Sec. 3115 1/8q), caused the delay, as coal committee 
exercised sovereign powers.—Ibid. 

Charter Party for Lumber, Providing That Any Reduction in 
Conference Freight Rates on Lumber Should Apply to 
Charter Party, Construed: 

(Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit.) Charter party 
for carriage of lumber, providing that any reduction in North 
Atlantic-Pacific West-Bound Conference freight rates on lumber 
or its products prior to commencement of loading should apply 
to charter party, held to mean that lower freight rates fixed by 
Conference should apply, but not that charter should be Confer- 
ence charges in other matters, such as amount of loading and 
discharging per day, on which demurrage depended, exclusion of 
dispatch money and brokerage.—United States -vs..Cargo of 
Lumber on the Springfield, 7 Fed. Rep. (2nd) 306. 


DALTON REPORTS TO COOLIDGE 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


. Separation of the Shipping Board and Fleet Corporation, 
with final authority as to operation of the government merchant 
marine vested in the President of the United States, is recom- 
mended by H. G. Dalton, of Cleveland, in his report on the ship- 
Ding situation to President Coolidge. The President appointed 
Mr. Dalton to make a survey of the Shipping Board-Fleet Cor- 
poration situation and to submit a report with recommendations, 
The report was issued for publication November 23. + 

The Dalton report, as to separation of the board and cor- 
poration, is along the line of recommendations made by Sec- 
retary Hoover, of the Department of Commerce, the National 
Merchant Marine Conference, and Senator Jones, chairman of 
the Senate commerce committee. In view of the fact that Presi- 
dent Coolidge recommended such separation to Congress last 
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December, it is believed that a similar recommendation will be 
made by him to Congress in his annual message in December. 
Mr. Dalton’s report follows: 


I believe the nation now realizes the need of an adequate mer- 
chant marine, both for the development and protection of our foreign 
commerce and for the requirements of the national defense, and will 
support it. A restatement now of the determination to establish and 
support a merchant marine will be helpful and timely. : 

We have already made a good start with the ships engaged in 
coastwise and intercoastal trades, which under the wise laws existing 
(which should be preserved) restricting that service to American 
built, owned and operated ships, are giving without other aid a fine 
a It is growing both in volume of business and in the number 
of ships. 

The foreign or offshore shipping, however, presents an entirely 
different situation. It is probably the most competitive and com- 
plicated business we have to deal with, requiring, as it does, the 
knowledge of ships, their operation, traffic problems and market con- 
ditions, port facilities and regulations, and the navigation laws of the 
countries of the world over. For us to compete efficiently and suc- 
cessfully with the nations who have built up the large carrying trade 
of the world extending over generations—one might fairly say cen- 
turies—is no small task and will require skill, patience, time and 
money to accomplish it. 


Favors Private Operation 


Governmental operation can never equal in efficiency or economy 
private operation. It seems unnecessary to enumerate the many 
reasons therefor. It is an accepted fact. Therefore we should con- 
tinue to make every effort to transfer to private ownership as prompt- 
ly as it can be done the various lines in operation; but this probably 
cannot be accomplished until the services, one after another, are 
brought to a profitable operating basis or nearly so, and until that 
time they must be maintained and operated by the government. But 
during this period of governmental operation and in order to facilitate 
the transition from one form to the other, in selecting the shipping 
men to manage the operated lines care should be taken to secure those 
who have substantial business prospects and experience in foreign 
shipping, with the view that they may eventually take over the own- 
ership of the property and business they are managing. The sale of 
any line should carry with it a guarantee of its continuance for a 
reasonable number of years. Such provision has been required in 
recent sales. 

I believe the consolidation of some of the services would be ad- 
vantageous and in the line of economy, and I suggest also that fur- 
ther study be given to that feature, as well as to the policy now in 
force with respect to ae managing operators for their serv- 
ice. If some method were devised whereby these managing operators 
could become interested in the operating profits and losses of their 
respective fleets, benefit would result therefrom. A considerable ex- 
penditure now made for overhead supervision by the Shipping Board 
would be unnecessary if such a plan were adopted. 

The removal of the restrictions forbidding the railroads to own 
and operate ships in international trade would also be helpful. It 
would both extend the transportation facilities of our foreign com- 
merce, and the ships employed, assuming them to be of American 
register, would be suitable for the needs of the national defense. This 
and any other avenue of aid in upbuilding the merchant marine should 
be encouraged. 

The tendency of world shipping is now toward the regular opera- 
tion of the cargo liner on specific routes. It is agreed that the trade 
routes now being served are covering adequately with suitable ships 
the present needs of our foreign business. There is some difference of 
opinion as to the proper number of ships that should be in service on 
some of these routes. It is also likely that as time goes on there 
will be need of change in the trade routes to be operated, either by 
adding new services or discontinuing those which, after a fair trial, 
are found either too costly to maintain or to be furnishing unneces- 
sary service; but both ef these matters will be satisfactorily dealt with 
by a good management. 

I recommend that the Department of Commerce, which has close 
contact with and access to the best governmental knowledge of the 
needs of commerce and industry as a whole and which is also best 
fitted to determine the policy, needs and adequacy of these trade 
routes, should hereafter be consulted concerning any change of the 
J+ rnin routes, the addition of new routes or the discontinuance of 
old ones. 

Cargo ships of the liner type are now available in sufficient num- 
bers to serve the present needs of our foreign commerce, and while 
this type of ship also will be useful to some extent for the require- 
ments of the national defense and the mails, these latter services will 
require ships with greater speed and provisions for carrying both 
passengers and cargo, and provision of such ships should receive 
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tion at large on this board, I suggest that three persons representing 
the Atlantic, Pacific and Gulf regions be added to it. I further rec- 
ommend that the President of the United States appoint, in addition 
to the persons named above, a chief executive of the Fleet Corpora- 
tion who shall also be a member and president of the board, and who, 
with the approval of the board, will dictate the policies and carry on 
the business of the Fleet Corporation. All of the persons so ap- 
pointed should serve subject to the pleasure of the President of the 
United States. + 

As soon as the ships and other properties connected therewith are 
turned over to the Fleet Corporation, as above constituted, I rec- 
ommend that a careful survey and inventory of all such ships and 
properties, together with an audit of the books and accounts, be 
made, and that the books of the Fleet Corporation be adjusted there- 
to. At the same time it should be determined what number of ships, 
with suitable reserve, will be required to serve the trade routes it 
is decided shall be operated, together with the terminal and other 
properties required in connection therewith. Inasmuch as the mails 
and the requirements of the national defense need ships of a differ- 
ent character, and of a more costly service than the cargo-carrying 
trade, it seems reasonable that the extra costs of these services, both 
as to ships and operation, should be fairly apportioned among the 
governmental departments served and included in their respective de- 
partmental budgets, and paid over to the Fleet Corporation. Ar- 
rangements for proper continuance of these allowances, when and as 
earned, if the lines are sold for private operation, should be made. 

The remainder of the property, both ships and otherwise, should, 
in my opinion, be disposed of as promptly as practicable. While it is 
desirable to get as much of a return from this part of the govern- 
ment’s investment as possible, the early disposal of it will bring the 
best ultimate results. The ships not needed for service, if kept, will 
require constant attention and expenditure to prevent deterioration. 
The world today is overstocked with shipping. Most, if not all, of 
the ships not needed will later be found unsuited for service, and, 
therefore, will have little future value. The present time seems 
opportune for scrapping them. This kind of material is useful now 
and has good value. Shipyards now idle awaiting a return of ship- 
building can be well employed at this work during their period of 
idleness. I believe an attempt should be made to dispose of the 
surplus ships in smal] numbers from time to time, and spread them 
out among the various concerns that can scrap them, thus benefiting 
many industries. 

These suggested changes would restore the Shipping Board’s func- 
tions to their original status as largely a judicial and regulation body, 
and while the regulation of seaborne traffic, by reason of world com- 
petition both in shipping and commerce, involves entirely different 
problems from those of the railways, for instance, and therefore 
should be very carefully entered into, still I believe some provision 
for a regulatory body to which American shippers and shipping can 
have access would be wise. The continuance of the Shipping Board 
would provide for this among the other duties left to them. 

In conclusion, I desire to express my great appreciation of the 
services rendered and the information which has been freely placed 
at my disposal by all of the departments and agencies concerned in 
these matters in the preparation of this report. 


A spokesman for President Coolidge said at the White House 
this week that it was not quite correct to say that the President 
accepted the recommendations in the Dalton report. The recom- 
mendations, however, were said to have been in harmony with 
views expressed to the President since he has been in office. 
‘It was pointed out that the President had had several investi- 
gations made relating to the proper methods for transacting the 
‘business of the Fleet Corporation and that the recommendations 
made as the result of these investigations were along the lines 
of the Dalton recommendations. 


President Coolidge, it was said, probably will discuss water- 
ways in his message to Congress. 


BOARD’S SHIP SALES POLICY 


The Traffic World Washington Bureuu 


Chairman O’Connor, of the Shipping Board, in a letter this 
week to Osbert C. Rouch, secretary of the American Manufac- 
turers’ Export Association, declared that the board’s policy had 
been one of persistent effort to sell ships to private capital. He 
submitted a detailed report on ship sales from June 13, 1921, to 
November 1, 1925, showing that a total of 965 vessels of all 
— had been sold for $60,524,917.94. The chairman’s letter 
ollows: 


I have your letter of November 18th, transmitting the following 
resolution passed by the sixteenth annual meeting of your associa- 
tion held in New York City on November 12th, last: 

‘Whereas this Association believes that an adequate Merchant 
Marine privately owned and operated under the American Flag is 
essential] to the commercial and naval interests of the United States, 
and 

‘‘Whereas the present organization of the shipping agencies of 
the United States Government appears to be inadequate and to inter- 
fere with the acquisition and operation of shipping by private capital, 
now therefore be it 

“Resolved: That as soon as practicable, existing steamship services 
be turned over to private enterprise.”’ 

From the first paragraph thereof I am glad to note that the 
association believes in an adequate American merchant marine 
privately owned as essential to the interests of the United States, 
because that is exactly the provision of the merchant marine act, 
under which the Shipping Board operates. 

As to the second paragraph, we would welcome any suggestions 
which would assist in the transfer of the present government-owned 
fleet to private American capital for guaranteed operation faster than 
is being done at the present time; and certainly we would be glad to 
know where the present government agencies interfere with the 
acquisition and operation of shipping by private capital, provided it 
refers to private American capital. 

Your resolution says, in effect: ‘“‘Because we believe in an 
American merchant marine and because the United States shipping 
agencies interfere with the acquisition and operation of shipping by 
private capital, we believe that as soon as practicable all ships now 
=e by the government should be turned over to private enter- 
prise.”’ 


The Shipping Board’s policy has been one of persistent effort to 
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sell ships to private capital, and since 1921 it has sold to Private 
capital 965 vessels for which it has received something over $60,000 
We still have many ships for sale. Do any members of your associa. 
tion want to buy them? Or do you know any other American Who 
wants to buy? The board, in trying to sell ships, disregards th, 
original cost. Continued operation, guaranty of adequate service, the 
financial ability and seagoing experience of the buyer—these are the 
chief considerations. 

A sale of a ship cannot be effected by resolution. You might as Well 
say, ‘‘Resolved, that American citizens as soon as practicab'e purchage 
from the United States Shipping Board every ship which they have" 
If your association will use its best effort to stimulate buying, there 
will be comparatively little trouble about the selling. 

I note that among your directors are included important executives 
in some of the largest manufacturing companies in the United States 
I wonder to what extent these manufacturers are using American 
owned vessels for their export trade? You would know more about 
that than I. Many of the ships which we are now operating, we are 
unable to sell. We might sell the same ships very readily if they 
carried 50 per cent of the American exports. . 

I am sending herewith a copy of a list of ships sold by the 
board since 1921, totaling 965 vessels, or approximately 4,000,000 tons 
for which we received $60,524,917.94. : 


The statement on ship sales follows: 




























. Statement of Sales—June 13, 1921, to November 1, 1925 
Cargo: No. D.W.T. Sales Price 
a —- than Lakers) ........ 58 429,627 $12,004, 214.09 
PE beac ie tMe0.e Keldctiebens 80 307, 5,19 
eee 835 5,198 232.98 
For conversion to Diesel ......... 10 62,873 421,928.00 
For alteration/betterments ....... 14 52,775 350,000.00 
Pe ah oe a ee ee re 20 156,133 1,318,343.75 
Ex-enemy ....... oc core enssseccecce 12 69,202 532,000.00 
Wood (for operation) ............. 21 87,830 120,422.98 
2 ARTS 8 SGA pe aes 8 St 5 
Tankers: 215 1,166 275 $19,945,141.62 
or Steam operation ............ 56 503,126 20,909,732 
For conversion to Diesel ......... 5 47,786 7 ere Tart 
For conversion reciprocating en- 3 
ME Rie Fad ces comniedeldsen we ces 3 30,762 903,620.00 
NE SRM ehecaishanonss ¢ Wah ie. Berwin elated 64 581,674 22 
Passenger and Cargo: ; iittala 
MIIIINEE? | Sn. clc ble. o's Sus:erd wi bere-eaccen 2 16,510 gr. $ 2,250,000.00 
eprade ee eae 12 144,444 gr. 9,475,000.00 
Re er ne ee 8 73,012 gr. 1,030,100.00 
ar nr ed ea 22 233,966 gr. $12,755 
* 1 for restricted operation). on 
bi 
NON ah. t: oro ss de disks gs great Sr etaiorare 30 42 
SOON a siaiee +000 c00secenwes 1 ‘ seen 
oe, ee ee ae ee a "A Nidwoadis 45,050.00 
Wood—Barber ......cccccsveccocces 4 100,000.00 
: oi Eee ae eee 37 579,720 
Ships sold with obligation to scrap: 7 ae 
Steel—damaged bcmeh < dae lesions acai 4 34,355 $ 59,400.80 
vere) PE PETES St ee oe Senne: 199 813,820 1,697,470.00 
oe tel atteroetd aiwieGe eo mma 15 114,666 312,051.20 
we 4 Siesds tiara oh eiginie. rai Borne onaratdaae ee 1 3,500 7,600.00 
ae he nee eS 237 833,489 782,748.66 
BNE « irareiactveatcceluroharcee Wich aarenle at 456 57 59,2 
see 5 99,830 $ 2,859,270.66 
ee ee 4 30,000 65,750.00 
Concrete Cargo .........+......... 2 6,074 7,025.00 
Transport (for operation) 1 7,212 er. 48,000.00 
Derrick Barge .......... ‘ Rae ty tr 32,555.00 
Ex-enemy sailing vessels 5,847 46,950.00 
Hulls—S.S. niclhdlaecate 306,500.00 
MONE shicaceetcsce st pccesccee EM | san tome ers 133,175.00 
Drydocks bs eaceemets 80,000.00 
ere eee 57,556 123,600.00 
OO ese ree 6 orale 1,891.00 
EE a PED be his ae 7,200 50,100.00 
ND 0 and Seo ceeomind este oeBers 171 106,677 $ 895,546.00 
7,212 ger. 
g 3,654,456 D.W.T. 
965 241,178 gr. $60,524,917.94 





REPLACEMENT PROGRAM URGED 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


' Senator Jones, chairman of the Senate commerce committee, 
in a letter to Malcolm G. Stewart, vice-chairman of the Middle 
West Foreign Trade Committee, which was read at a meeting 
of the committee in Cincinnati this week, said that “our mer- 
chant marine’s fate hangs in the balance.” 

“If Congress fails to pass legislation during the coming 
session of Congress that will lead to the replacement of our 
ships as they wear out, we are likely to go right back where 
we were when the World War broke out, almost wholly de- 
pendent upon foreign shipping to get our product's to the world 
markets,” said Senator Jones. ( 

“The people of the country hope for a merchant marine, but 
division over methods defeats that hope. How much the in- 
sidious wiles of our competitors promote these divisions no one 
can tell. We cannot blame them for thwarting us if they can. 
They are but looking after their own interests. We should look 
after ours.” 

Senator Jones said surveys had disclosed that “we have suf- 
ficient ships to meet our needs for five years without replace- 
ment.” He argued that, while that! might be so, the replace- 
ment problem would have to be met now. He discussed political 
divisions on proposals to build up an American merchant marine 
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careful consideration. Cooperation between the departments of the 
ers Navy, Commerce and Postoffice in selecting the types of ships 
Arne used on the different trade routes should be encouraged. 

- In a recent survey it was found that there are sufficient ships 
ilable in the existing fleet to provide for the present and nearby 
cuare needs without the necessity of replacement with new_tonnage 
fu any material amount, but to take care of changes in and growth 
‘trade, obsolescence of the present fleet, etc., new ships will 
oventually be required. The adequacy of the present fleet is based 
upon the assumption that the plan for the Dieselization of a suffi- 
cient number of ships in the existing fleet to be used in those routes 
: will be most serviceable and economical in operation will 


, they 

weeerried out. When greater need arises the requirements for the 
different governmental agencies that are not adequatly met by the 
present fleet can be provided. 


I suggest that consideration be given to the use of the naval 
reserve to such extent as may seem reasonable and proper as a means 
of giving opportunity for the practical development of that branch of 


the service. 





Reorganization of Control 


For purposes of efficiency and economy I recommend the complete 
separation of the Emergency Fleet Corporation from the Shipping 
Board and the transfer to the Emergency Filete Corporation of all 
ships, with all terminal and other properties and facilities used in 
connection therewith and now owned by the government, together 
with all books and accounts, the insurance funds and the research 
bureau. I do not believe that the methods now in force will ever be 
successful and to my mind the confusion and dissatisfaction now ex- 
isting are only to be expected. There appear to be considerable 
duplication in work and a degree of conflict of authority which to- 
gether lead to increased costs and lowered efficiency. 


Reverting to my suggestion of the advantages to be obtained 
through cooperation among certain departments of the government 
which are concerned in this enterprise, in order to secure this end, 
and at the same time to provide the reorganization of the controlling 
body of the Fleet Corporation, I recommend that a board of directors 
or trustees, consisting of four members of the Cabinet, specifically 
the Secretaries of the Army, Navy, Commerce and the Postmaster 
General, be set up. If, in your judgment, there should be representa- 
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and urged that the problem be solved in a non-partisan spirit. 
He said patriotism and the national good should “control our 
acton.” 

Estmating that the people had expended approximately four 
billion dollars on the merchant marine, Senator Jones contended 
that unless steps were taken to preserve it, there would be noth- 
ing to shew for that’ vast expenditure. He indicated that he 
favored operation of the government merchant marine under a 
single executive, but that the establishment of routes and main- 
tenance of routes should not be left to the decision of any one 
man. He said the present provisions of the merchant marine 
act relating to routes should be maintained in their entirety and 
could be maintained without interfering with a business-like 
handling of the ships. 

Commissioner W. S. Hill, of the Shipping Board, addressed 
the meeting on the importance of an American merchant marine 
to the middle west. He said foreign markets were an absolute 
necessity to absorb the surplus products of that region and the 
South, and that an American merchant marine was necessary 
to carry the products. He said American travelers, exporters 
and importers had it very much within their power “to boost and 
help establish an American merchant marine, or they can retard 
its progress, or even defeat its success.” 


PLUMMER ON MERCHANT MARINE 


“No changes in methods of government handling can mate- 
rially reduce the annual expense of these ships and keep up 
an adequate service,” Vice-Chairman Plummer, of the Shipping 
Board, said in an address November 24 before the Atlantic 
Deeper Waterways Association at Miami, Fla. “Such discus- 
sions merely distract attention from the real problem—that of 
placing our ships on a parity with foreign competitors. If those 
experts who are so anxious to tinker with the engine of opera- 
tion would just help us get some real gasoline for that empty 
fuel tank, the old merchant marine bus would make the grade 
all right.” 

Commissioner Plummer said Congress had been investigat- 
ing the problem of an American merchant marine for 56 years 
but that not a single important fact bearing on the real problem 
had been established that did not appear in the report of the 
Lynch commission of 1869. Continuing, the commissioner, in 
part, said: 





Really all that has been said on this subject during the past 
half century amounts to nothing more than an elaboration of the 
concise statement made by A. A. Low in 1869. Mr. Low then was 
one of the merchant princes of this country. To serve his business 
he had a fleet of ships that went to all the great ports of the world. 
When he talked to this congressional committee, he had behind him 
actual knowledge acquired through thirty years of international trade. 
He had helped bring the merchant marine of this country to its peak 
of glory, and he then was feeling the irresistible pressure that was 
pushing our flag from the seas. e said: 

“Most of our laws are formed with a view to protecting our 
various industries; but the laws which protect our general industry 
bear oppressively epon this particular interest, so that the laws which 
are designed for the protection of American industry are really a 
burden upon our shipping industry. * * * I believe that the policy 
of England, in subsidizing lines of steamers to the various ports of 
the world, has given her a prestige which is almost insuperable. 
* * * My own impression has been that large subsidies should be 
given as an inducement, and that those subsidies, while they would 
cost the government something in the beginning, would cost the gov- 
ernment nothing in the end. * * *” 

The bi-partisan commission which heard Mr. Low recognized the 
force of his statement and unanimously recommended the legislative 
aids which he proposed; but Congress then failed, as it so often has, 
to enact into law the recommendations if its committee. Mr. Low 
was wise enough to recognize that without government aid, American 
shipping in our foreign trade must -vanish. When he found that 
Congress would not protect this branch of American shipping, he 
got out of it and so preserved the bulk of his great fortune. Others, 
not so wise as he, trusting always that Congress would some time 
see the light and act accordingly, stayed in the business until it and 
they were ruined. 

At present the Shipping Board is operating about one and one-half 
million tons of freight ships. If there were a law under which the 
government aid of $5 per ton per year, recommended by the Roosevelt 
Commission report, was being paid, this expenditure would be about 
seven and one-half million dollars per year, or less than the annual 
expense of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, which the board now 
employs to operate its ships. It would be almost the exact amount 
that the little Kingdom of Spain is now paying to subsidize its 
merchant fleet. And it would substitute a fleet of merchant ships 
serving the country in our foreign trade for an army of government 
employees on land. 

If to this, adequate mail and naval subventions were added for 
our passenger and fast combination ships, the total annual expense 
might reach $15,000,000; which is the minimum amount for which it 
is even claimed that the present Shipping Board fleet can be operated, 
no matter who handles it. Let those who shy at the word ‘‘subsidy”’ 
re-read the ringing declaration of Lincoln’s Secretary of the Treasury: 

“If I had been among those who had voted for millions upon 
millions of dollars for the construction of railroads to bring the 
productions of the interior to the seaboard, I should be ashamed to 
face my constituents if I had failed to do what I could toward 
securing the transportation of the surplus to foreign lands in United 
States’ ships.” 

Then a national-aid policy would enable the government to realize 
something adequate from the sale of its active ships. It would get 
the government out of this operating business with a knowledge that 
our o> in foreign trade would et egpetnn| continue running and 
would be replaced by new and better ones as occasion required, 
just as is the case of our government-encouraged coastwise fleet; 


while the present policy is in effect only a policy of temporary service 
and eventual scrapping. 


It means that we will be off the sea in a 
very few years. 
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But until a better method is provanes by Congress, the commers 
of this country demands the continued government operation of these 
ships. Listen to these words in a recent statement by a nationally. 
known financial writer: 7 

“Ten years ago American ships carried less than one-tenth of 
America’s foreign trade. Last year they carried more than One-third 
Ten years ago America’s foreign trade was about $4,000,000,000 a year 
Now it is nearly $9,000,000,000. Ten years ago America shipped about 
$1,800,000,000 worth of her products abroad in a year. Now she ships 
almost $5,000,000,000 worth. 

‘“‘Why the increase? From several causes, but one of the most 
powerful is the work of the new merchant fleet, which delivers 
American goods for American interests to America’s markets jp 
foreign lands. American ships handle American goods so as to help 
American business. Foreign ships handle American goods so as to 
help their own business. This is beyond question. Any investigation 
in Washington will convince a business man. * * *” 

Now let us analyze our shipping situation. In round numbers 
our fleet earned $108,000,000 last year. That means that Americans 
collected this vast sum_of money which otherwise would have gone 
largely to foreigners. The cost of operation, including the expenses 
of the Emergency Fleet, called for an additional appropriation of 
some $30,000,000. But as $718,867,654.79 were paid out for wages and 
$312,206,269.24 for repairs on these American ships, it will be seen that 
these two items alone cover the whole amount which Congress had 
to contribute, so that this payment was not a loss but was practically 
an expenditure giving employment to Americans who were thus 
enabling our ships to build up the business of this country and to 
keep the bulk of that $108,000,000 at home—not in banks, not in bonds, 
but in the pay envelopes of Americans handling these ships. And 


it is the American pay envelope that supports the tremendous pros- 
perity of this country. 


RAIL-WATER COOPERATION 


Dwight F. Davis, Secretary of War, under whose jurisdiction 
the Inland Waterways Corporation operates barge lines on the 
Mississippi and Warrior rivers, declared for cooperation and 
not competition between railways and waterways, in an address 
at St. Louis, November 23, before the seventh annual conven- 
tion of the Mississippi Valley Association. 


Mr. Davis said St. Louis was at the heart of the greatest 
navigable river system in North America, and at the heart also 
of a net of great railroad lines. Its past history, he continued, 
its present situation, showed the necessity for cooperation, not 
competition, between railways and waterways. He said no 
question was more important for future waterway development 


than cooperation and not competition between railways and 
waterways. 


“This problem is one that we have not yet satisfactorily 
solved,” Secretary Davis said. “There are three parties to its 
solution: the railroads, the water carriers, and the shippers, 
which means the general public. Each party has a tendency to 
blame one or both for whatever is wrong. In my opinion, none 
of the three is blameless. Their mistake has been in their fun- 
damental idea of the situation.” 

Secretary Davis referred to the early history of the water- 
ways and of the struggle between railroads and waterways, 
adding that the end of that struggle was defeat for the water- 
ways, and that it was only in the last decade that the waterways 
had begun their inevitable recovery. He said the root of the 
trouble in the past was primarily not malice, but ignorance of 
fundamentals. He said none realized that rail and water trans- 
portation were not competitive, but complementary; that their 
proper relation was not combat, but cooperation. Continuing, 
Mr. Davis said: 


What are the facts of the transportation situation today? The 
railroads have passed from the nineteenth century era of expansion 
to the twentieth century era of efficiency. They are not building new 
lines at the speed they did after the Civil War. Between 1910 and 
1920 their total trackage increased only 5 per cent, but not all of this 
trackage was in use. They are seeking to do more with what they 
have, and in such items as miles per car per day, train miles per 
locomotive are making splendid progress. Of the unfavorable factors, 
which they must combat, I take two at random: unbalanced hauls 
and peak loads. Suppose a road has a long, heavy, eastbound move- 
ment, say, of grain, and a light return movement. At a dead loss it 
must haul a great number of empty cars west. Suppose it could haul 
its grain east part of the way and deliver it to a river carrier; suDP- 
pose this meant a saving to the shippers and, therefore, more pur- 
chasing power; suppose they used this purchasing power, as they 
would, to buy more merchandise, which would fill the cars that form- 
erly went west empty. Would not the railroad be better off? Again, 
consider the peak load problem. We all know, in the past, a bumper 
crop of northwestern wheat, or California fruit, or Florida truck, has 
taxed the railroads to their capacity and beyond. The crop is moved, 
eventually, after part of it has rotted, and farmers have had to borrow 
money to tide them through, and a blow has been dealt to prosperity, 
and to purchasing power, which is at once reflected in a smaller de- 
mand for general merchandise and, therefore, a smaller revenue for 
the railroads. Would not an intelligent rail executive be glad if some 
agency would step in at such a moment and lift the burden of the 
peak movement from his overtaxed organization? 


There is not the remotest danger that the river carrier will drive 
the rail carrier from the field. As an example, I need only point to 
our most extensively developed river, the Monongahela. It carries 
25,000,000 tons a year, and its locks are worked to about two-thirds 
capacity; yet a prosperous railroad line runs on each bank. If either 
rail or river traffic were destroyed there would be no benefit to the 
other, but only a serious loss to Pittsburgh industry and the nation. 
Can anyone doubt that the same situation will exist when the com- 
merce of the Mississippi, the Missouri, the Ohio and their tributaries 
is similarly developed? 

Successful river traffic is dependent on railroads. 
go anywhere; it can run a spur to a factory door. But a boat can 
only go on the river. Except for a movement which begins and ends 
within trucking distance of the river bank, part of the haul must be 
by rail. The other part, for economy, should and will be by water 
only when the water movement is, proportionally, long enough so that 


A railroad can 
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its cheapness in line-haul outweighs the cost of transshipment. And 
beside this there are a multitude of cases where, by ability to grant 
certain privileges, to give express service, to avoid rehandling. and so 
=. hae railroad has natural advantages that neither can nor should be 
enied. 

Railroads are and will remain the backbone of inland transporta- 
tion. Efficient waterway traffic cannot in most cases flourish without 
them. And we are coming to realize the converse, that efficient rail 
traffic depends on using to the limit the waterways. By reducing 
peak load, by balancing rail hauls, by taking the burden of low-grade 
traffic, by preventing car shortages, rivers can be and are becoming 
an essential element in the railroad’s fight for efficiency. And most 
important, the rivers can save money to the nation as a whole, and 
neither the railroads nor anyone else can avoid sharing in the re- 
sulting increased prosperity. Each should carry traffic for which, 
under the given conditions, it is economically best fitted; both carry 
jointly that for which joint carriage is most economical. 

Even if such cooperation were not otherwise sound economically, 
conditions would force its adoption. I have said that the present rail- 
road trend is toward intensifying the traffic possibilities of existing 
lines rather than building new ones. But this process cannot continue 
indefinitely. When, in the coming generation, our internal commerce 
shall have increased 50 per cent or 100 per cent, it is evident that the 
present rail installations, no matter how efficiently operated, could 
not handle it. Before long, in congested sections of the country, we 
must face the alternative, either of intensive use of our waterways, 
or of enormous investments in new railway lines. It is a question how 
far and on what terms the railways could borrow the sums _ needed. 
But more important than this is the waste involved in spending bil- 
lions of dollars to make a path over which commerce can move by 
rail, when nature has given us, in our great rivers, natural paths 
which can be made ready for commerce for a few million dollars. 
The Mississippi, the Missouri, the Ohio and others, are equivalent as 
possible commerce carriers to scores of parallel rail lines. To neg- 
lect their possibilities is to throw away a gift of nature and impose on 
the nation huge additional expenditures which will benefit no one. 

The provision of adequate channels for the future commerce of 
our waterway systems, notably those of the Mississippi Valley, is well 
advanced toward completion, thanks to the recent liberal policy of 
Congress and the activities of the Army engineers. What remains to 
be done is at once quite limited as to cost and extremely urgent as to 
its effect on commerce. The incompleted gaps in the Mississippi sys- 
tem, which we are closing as rapidly as funds permit, have thus far 
retarded the growth of traffic far out of proportion to their actual 
mileage, for they are weak links in what should be a continuous 
chain. The Ohio, for example, is in terms of money about 85 per 
cent complete. But its commerce is not 85 per cent, nor 25 per cent, 
of what it will become, for the unfinished part separates the canalized 
upper and middle stretches from the main Mississippi. It is like a 
railroad, mostly standard-gauge, which has a narrow-gauge connec- 
tion with other railroad systems. The same remark applies in vary- 
ing degree to the Mississippi, the Missouri and others rivers of the 
valley. Eliminate these narrow-gauge gaps and the system, for the 
first time in history, is ready to take its rightful place in our national 
economy as a great, complete, cooperative transportation facility. 

It is in this way that I view the future of our internal commerce. 
Railways, waterways, highways, all have their sphere. All are neces- 
Sary to the public, and each is necessary to the most efficient and 
profitable development of the others. 


But how can this cooperation be attained? The best efforts of 
the best minds of both rail and water executives are bent toward this 
accomplishment, and much has been attained through the operation of 
the Inland Waterways Corporation, which has definitely proven that, 
given an equitable division of revenue to both rail and water carriers 
for a joint haul, the combined service will not only furnish the ship- 
_ a lower freight rate, but will afford a living revenue to each car- 
rier. 

One of the most important new developments in transportation in 
this country is the revival of common carriage on our inland water- 
ways. The thing which makes this significant is the tendency to 
closely correlate these common carriers by water with the railroads 
to form through routes which the public may use with the same free- 
dom as they have heretofore used the railroads alone. 


In the transportation act of 1920, Congress made this broad dec- 
laration of policy: 


‘It is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress to promote, 
encourage and develop water transportation, service and facilities in 
connection with the commerce of the United States, and to foster and 
preserve in full vigor both rail and water transportation.” 


At the same time Congress directed its agent, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, to so prescribe and adjust rates that the rail- 
roads may ‘‘earn an aggregate annual net railway operating income 
equal, as nearly as may be, to a fair return upon the aggregate value 
of the railway property of such carriers held for and used in the 
service of transportation.” 

This same agent, the Interstate Commerce Commission, is also 
charged to so administer the whole body of the transportation law as 


‘0 “foster and preserve in full vigor both rail and water transporta- 
on.”’ 


In doing this it may order rail rates up or down. it may order 
joint rail-and-water rates down, but not up. It may require the rail- 
roads to join in through rates with water lines even though the in- 
dividual railroad may potas that such route deprives it of some par- 
ticular haul it may otherwise receive. 


_It may order the division of joint rail-and-water rates on bases 
which please neither the rail nor the water carrier. 

The Commission may and does effectually deny railroads the right 
to enter into any form of unbridled competition with water carriers, 
which aims at or might conceivably cause the destruction of valuable 
water service. Here there would seem to be an adequate groundwork 
of law which should cause common carriers by water again to occupy 
the field as soon as the waterways are completed and capital is as- 
sured that its investments in this field will be adequately protected. 
All that the railroads need to be shown is that they will profit by 
cooperation, not suffer by competition, and they will cooperate. All 
that private capital needs to be shown is that such cooperation re- 
sults in profitable investments in common carriers, and capital will 
embark upon the enterprise. 

If we are ever, then, to succeed in our broad national policy of 
coordinating rail and water transportation for the present, adding 
motor and air transportation in the future, we must face the condi- 
tions as they exist, built broadly for the greatest good of the greatest 
number, utilize our great arterial waterways and their feeders, our 
coastal streams, and our canals, as they are completed, our lakes and 
our coastal waters, in cooperation with, and not opposition to our 
railways, which must always be the backbone of our unified trans- 
portation system that is to give us as nearly an ideal transportation 
system as the mind of thinking man can conceive. Our policy should 
be cooperation, not competition, 
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WATER-BORNE U. S. COMMERCE 


American vessels in September carried 33.5 per cent, by 
value, of the domestic exports of the United States, as compareg 
with 39.3 per cent in September, 1924, and 30.3 per cent of jm. 
ports, as compared with 32.6 per cent in September, 1924 ac. 
cording to the monthly summary of foreign commerce issued by 
the Department of Commerce. The detailed figures follow: 


DOMESTIC EXPORTS AND IMPORTS, BY METHOD OF 


CARRIAGE 
September 
Domestic exports Imports 

1924 1925 1924 1995 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
dollars dollars dollars dollars 
NE I oii ite oceiods 419,064 412,698 287,144 350,005 
ee Bae eee a 41,955 54,894 27,599 30,287 
Le eee. 2,225 2,196 9,402 9,839 
eee Se eee 374,884 355,608 250,143 309,879 
American vessels (total) ....... 147,454 119,145 81,495 93,758 
Foreign vessels (total) ......... 227,430 236,463 168,648 216,191 
BNE, ek -co'wae ain a vie autelonie es 3,362 3,563 568 57 
DEE, ccéasieicesslocene tear eters 125,181 120,183 89,787 105,858 
SI Ya. 6o tira wa p’orwe eecdeierova nna 10,350 7,472 4,885 3,714 
ME, igo 5.dtwaSiueowdeveadewererse 10,08 15,018 9,099 12,622 
RENE Gi ainarat Aeterna o cawicaaaer 14,163 10,469 11,088 12,057 
EEE. axcwaveincoteesonale octet 16,059 20,256 6,492 6,324 
ee are ee 8,025 13,449 3,591 6,309 
NE EE rn ee ee 10,202 12,002 24,134 42,962 
re ee eee 12,634 16,388 11,732 12,369 
DEE. sindonsos wee coleaeassles 5,785 6,243 1,177 873 
CI a cats scone urate id ean dyieuminiglr aves 4,752 4,743 2,114 2,339 
Ve” gee eee ee eee 6,829 6,677 3,981 10,124 

Per cent of water borne: 
In American vessels .......... 39.3 33.5 32.6 30.3 
In foreign vessels ............ 60.7 66.5 67.4 69.7 


Nine Months Ending September 


Domestic exports Imports 
1924 1925 1924 1925 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
dollars dollars dollars dollars 
Ce WR oie hosed a hieesadeess 3,054,345 3,436,991 2,669,871 3,079,555 
| ee 98,210 457,256 265,193 275,477 
eS | re ere 15,846 18,920 79,076 90,560 
Ri ee ee ae ee eee 2,640,289 2,960,815 2,325,602 2,713,518 
American vessels (total) ....... 1,033,138 1,023,099 775,131 865,945 
Foreign vessels (total) ......... 1,607,151 1,937,716 1,550,471 1,847,573 
INL. cst Vi cralsareriaspratir oxaraseriatar ava sles 26,128 28,555 8,578 7,948 
EEE alesru Gaui wawrercras evrcexccctues 859,603 1,006,689 819,928 1,006,117 
ee ee ne see 60,806 72,625 47,932 44,238 
a chill: epavniccevaraceunivigunesla-nttany 78,010 122,991 67,805 83,328 
lS eee ae eee 80,990 90,937 99,273 102,369 
lt lt Po I et A an 98,904 118,791 53,457 54,533 
ee ee 79,951 105,047 41,082 50,086 
OR orn et a 106,406 111,573 174,883 269,716 
CE ee eee oe ie 94,31 128,922 146,130 128,465 
ER ee ee eae 42,968 45,014 13,035 10,873 
ME rb SiGe ocraw ainteramwewie te wa 34,506 40,232 30,235 27,476 
Se eee ee 44,562 66,340 48,133 62,424 
Per cent of water borne: 
In American vesselS.......... 39.1 34.6 33.3 31.9 
Em TOPCIGN VESSGIE ..ccccccccce 60.9 65.4 66.7 68.1 


TONNAGE CAPACITY OF VESSELS ENTERED AND CLEARED IN 
FOREIGN TRADE 


September 

Entered Cleared 
1924 1925 1924 1925 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
tons tons tons tons 
I ire aie cca aiyord isl nw bib shel 6 wicmieie 6,397 6,138 6,482 6,240 
boy eee Tee ree Tere 4,226 4,371 5,173 4,764 
III os 6: 59 aires win sbig 0b d Werwredare urine 2,171 1,767 1,309 1,476 
pO ac re ere era ae 2,669 2,285 2,872 2,443 
, RES Seer ee ae ee 1,714 1,641 2,120 1,635 
EE, Sina 6ararere es ssabane aed Galen @otble ere 955 644 752 808 
eS Oe eee 3,728 3,853 3,610 3,797 
IE oC alvin 'e cde d eens s veteweesen 2,513 2,730 3,053 3,129 
NE ale ciao coer v Gast ae SiG+ Haren 1,215 1,123 557 668 
Per cent American vessels......... 41.74 37.20 44.32 39.10 
Per cent foreign vessels ........... 58.26 62.80 55.68 60.90 
Nine Months Ending September 

Entered Cleared 
1924 1925 1924 1925 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
tons tons tons tons 
THORS 0 tba sien Cah SOR ees bs cK bs 50,761 51,503 51,435 52,655 
TE cago wsceme ceney cases wseen 36,224 37,269 39,561 40,688 
A I iia s.c. ccaccene etieeleenne so Seana 14,537 14,234 11,874 11,967 
SN. ONGED ooin. oie coviccesvacincs 21,926 20,200 22,405 20,495 
TINIE) (cio srcteiaieecs cae wales area 15,948 15,122 15,223 14,059 
NN nc arocrar giro oi ms balan a ural eee 5,978 5,078 7,182 6,436 
I EMD ads F4 Bo heh ben teh 28,835 31,303 29,030 32,160 
MPD geet cc Bicceve ese weueens 20,276 22,147 24,338 26,629 
OR ee ee 8,559 9,156 4,692 5,531 
Per cent American vessels ........ 43.20 39.20 43.57 38.92 
Per cent foreign vessels .......... 56.80 60.80 56.43 61.08 


OCEAN RATES ADVANCE SHARPLY 


The Traffic World New York Burcau 


After several weeks of fluctuations, the ship charter market 
this week jumped upward sharply and rates increased overnight 
due to the sudden demand from Europe for grain. Available 
vessels were taken quickly and at present it seems that if ship- 
pers are to get additional ocean space they must pay still higher 
prices. 

The new rate level for shipments on liners up to Wednesday 
was approximately as follows: 14 cents a 100 pounds to Rotter- 
dam, 14 cents to Antwerp, 13 cents to Hamburg, 3 shillings a 
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quarter to Hull, 3 shillings and 3 pence to Liverpool, and the 
same rate to Glasgow. Bookings to the Continent represented 
an advance of about one cent all around. Very little space is 
left for December loading on regular liners. 

The increase in bookings on liners was reflected in a greater 
demand for full cargo vessels, with approximately the same rates 
being paid. Impetus for the advance came from brokers in the 
United Kingdom and on the Continent, with local brokers fol- 
lowing reluctantly. Most of the revival occurred in the,grain 
trade. The coal and sugar markets were dull. The lumber trade 
was stimulated by additional shipments to Florida points, due 
to the building boom under way there. 

Pending expiration of existing contracts, the rates on auto- 
mobiles for shipment to east coast of South America ports have 
been reduced by the River Plate and Brazil Conference to the 
same level as the present rate on disassembled cars. The new 
rates, which will apply to automobiles, motor trucks, bodies and 
chassis up to three tons, will become effective November 28. 
The rate to Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Buenos Aires and Monte- 
video will be $8 per ton on freight steamers and $10 per ton 
on passenger steamers. The rate on motor car parts will re- 
main unchanged. 

The decision to reduce the motor car and truck rate was due 
to the difficulty experienced in determining where to draw the 
line between wholly disassembled and partly disassembled cars. 
It is understood that when existing contracts expire there may 
be a slight advance in rates in order to preserve the present 
profit margin. 

The Matson Navigation Company, the Oceanic Line and the 
Los Angeles Steamship Company have announced that, effective 
January 1, freight rates between San Francisco and Los Angeles 
and the Hawaiian “Islands will be reduced from $6 to $5.75 a 
ton. The new rates will apply to practically all classes of gen- 
eral merchandise. This is the first change in rates to the islands 
within the last three years. 

The Philadelphia Maritime Exchange has ratified the change 
in rule 12 governing the loading of vessels, to provide that the 
first movement of a ship loading grain, after the original dock- 
ing, shall be paid equally by the charterer and the ship, while 
all subsequent movements shall be paid by the charterer. The 
old rule provided that all movements of grain ships in the port 
of Philadelphia were to be paid by the charterer. 

Owners of suitable vessels on the Pacific coast are now re- 
ported to be asking $22 a 1,000 feet on lumber from the north 
Pacific to Miami. The first business closed in this direction was 
at $18, which subsequently advanced to $20. 


U. S.-PACIFIC TRADE SHOWS INCREASE 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


United States trade passing over the docks at Seattle shows 
a notable increase in 1925 over the same period in 1924, accord- 
ing to Col. Paul Edwards, port warden of Seattle, who was in 
New York this week on a tour of several eastern and middle 
west cities. Additional facilities provided by American vessels 
running to the Far East have had much to do with the expan- 
sion of commerce in recent years, he said. 

Colonel Edwards said that the total water commerce of 
Seattle in 1924 amounted to 7,000,000 tons of cargo, valued at 
$664,000,000. The total in 1925 up to August 1 amounted to 
5,200,000 tons, showing a relative increase of 70 per cent. Of 
this amount approximately 50 per cent by value in the Far East 
trade was handled by the American Oriental Mail Line, oper- 
ated by the Admiral Oriental Line, Colonel Edwards said. 

“The people of Seattle generally would be considerably 
disappointed if there were a change in the control of the Ship- 
ping Board service from Seattle,” said Colonel Edwards, com- 
menting upon the recent negotiations in Washington. “The line 
operated by the Admiral Oriental has had a great part in de- 
veloping trade with the Orient through Seattle, and I feel sure 
I am correct in saying that if the vessels are not sold a large 
majority of the residents of the city would prefer no change in 
operating managers.” 

Colonel Edwards said that intercoastal trade from Seattle 
has also increased enormously, rising from 180,000 tons in 1920 
to 567,000 tons in 1924. The city is growing steadily, he added, 
particularly as people throughout the country come to realize 
that Seattle is not frozen during the winter, but has a climate 
more like that of Norfolk, due to the Japan current. 

Colonel Edwards has visited Indianapolis, Boston and New 


York, and on his return will go across country by way of Los 
Angeles. 


ANNUAL NAVIGATION REPORT 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


On June 30, 1925, the merchant marine of the United States, 
including all kinds of documented vessels, comprised 26,367 ves- 
sels of 17,405,902 gross tons, of which 2,700 sea-going vessels of 
11,711,235 gross tons were 1,000 tons or over, compared with 
26,575 vessels of 17,740,557 gross tons on June 30, 1924, according 
to the annual report of D. B. Carson, commissioner of naviga- 
tion, to Secretary Hoover, of the Department of Commerce. 
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Vessels of 500 tons and over, privately owned, totaled 1,995 
gross tonnage, 6,216,552, as of June 30, 1925. Vessels of 10% 
gross tons and over, owned by the Shipping Board, totaleq 1213 
gross tonnage, 5,839,659, as of June 30, 1925. “? 

Of this tonnage, 1,703 vessels of 7,516,728 gross tons Were 
engaged in the foreign trade and 1,441 vessels of 4,539,483 Bross 
tons were engaged in the coasting trade, as of June 30, 1925, 

In the foreign trade of the United States there was a 
crease of 182 vessels of 898,422 gross tons in the last fiscal yea, 
while in the coasting trade there was an increase of four vegsq, 
of 419,755 gross tons. At the end of the fiscal year American 
shipyards were building or under contract to build for Private 
owners 157 steel vessels of 174,724 gross tons and 30 woode, 
vessels of 10,930 tons. While there was a total of 4,324,449 2TOss 
tons of laid-up sea-going tonnage at the end of the fiscal year 
this was a reduction as compared with the preceding year, the 
report said. In the same period laid up tonnage of the Unites 
Kingdom nearly doubled to 1,205,953 gross tons at the end of the 


Fr. 

Of 280,964 officers and men shipped before shipping com. 
missioners, 119,135 were native Americans, 41,926 naturalizeg 
Americans, 161,061 in all, or 57 per cent, the report said. 


In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, the Steamboat Inspection 
Service inspected 7,411 vessels aggregating 14,544,153 gross tons, ac. 
cording to the annual report of George Uhler, supervising inspector 
general. In the year under review, 59 passengers lost their lives out 
of a total of 344,092,530 carried by American vessels. The total num- 
ber of lives lost from all causes, both passenger and crews, was 31), 
As contrasted with these losses, it was pointed out that the number 
of lives directly saved in the year by means of life-saving appliances 
required by law was 788. The service granted licenses to 23,670 of- 
ficers. Eighty-five vessels of all classes were wrecked or foundered 
during the year. The total property loss was $11,828,916. The prin- 


cipal cause of loss cited was fire, with collision and shipwreck next 
in order. 


COASTWISE STEAMSHIP LINES MERGE 

The long-expected merger of the Eastern Steamship Com- 
pany and the Old Dominion Line was confirmed at local offices 
of both firms here. The project has been under consideration 
for several months, but the final decision in the matter was 
made only recently. It was voted at the meeting at Eliot, Me, 
to increase the capital stock of the Eastern Steamship Company 
from $90,000,000 to $150,000,000. 

The merger is far from completed, however, an official of 
the Eastern company said, and the various changes of personnel 
that will be necessitated have not been worked out. It is not 
likely that a public announcement in that regard, this official 
said, will be ready before December 1. No immediate changes 
in service on either the Old Dominion or the Eastern line, which 
operates between here and Boston and Portland, are contem- 
plated for some time, it is learned. The Old Dominion will con- 
tinue its daily service, except Sundays, between New York 
and Norfolk with the three ships now on the run. Two of the 
three ships, the Hamilton, the Jefferson and the Jamestown, will 
probably be retired as soon as the big sister ships, the Robert 
E. Lee and George Washtongton, are turned back by the Clyde 
Line, which has them under charter during the peak of the 
Florida passenger trade. 


FLETCHER OPPOSES MARINE POLICY 


Senator Fletcher, of Florida, ranking minority member of 
the Senate commerce committee, has announced that he will 
oppose proposed changes in the merchant marine act looking to 
a reorganization of the Shipping Board and management of the 
government merchant marine. He believes that the changes 
proposed, if made effective, will result in removal of the Ameri- 
can merchant marine from the high seas. 


ADMIRAL ORIENTAL NEGOTIATIONS 


Chairman O’Connor, of the Shipping Board, November 21, 
said that, in view of the great number of inquiries concerning 
negotiations for the purchase of the Admiral Oriental Line, all 
negotiations for the purchase of this line were in the hands of 
the president of the Fleet Corporation and that thus far no 
recommendations had been submitted by the president of the 
Fleet Corporation looking to the sale of this line. He said all 
parties desiring to negotiate for purchase of this line should 
confer with the president of the Fleet Corporation. 


VESSELS IN FOREIGN TRADE 


“Ships of twenty-one nationalities participated in our 1924 
foreign commerce with the countries composing the British Em- 
pire, but 90 per cent of the total cargo tonnage involved was 
carried in American and British ships, the remaining 10 per cent 
being distributed among vessels of nineteen other nations,” 
says the Bureau of Research of the Shipping Board. 

“The portion of this commerce carried in American and 
British vessels is characterized as ‘direct trade.’ In our com- 
merce with the British Empire American vessels and British 
vessels carried 42 per cent and 48 per cent, respectively, of the 
total cargo tonnage. Holland ranks second in the proportion of 
direct trade, American vessels carrying 35 per cent and Dutch 
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Southern Steamship Company 
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vessels 44 per cent of the total tonnage moved between the 
United States and that country. 

“The balance in direct trade is highest in our commerce 
with China, of which we carried nearly 50 per cent, and lowest 
in our trade with Norway, of which American vessels carried 
less than 4 per cent. 

“Vessels under the flag of Norway stand above all others in 
direct trade, as they handled more than 63 per cent of our com- 
merce with that country; Italian flag vessels carried nearly 55 
per cent of our commerce with Italy, and Danish ships carried 
52 per cent of our trade with Denmark. The fleets under all 


other flags carried less than 50 per cent of our direct trade with 
their respective countries. 


DOLLAR OFFER FOR ORIENTAL LINE 


President Crowley, of the Fleet Corporation, had under con- 
sideration this week an offer from R. Stanley Dollar for charter 
and ultimate purchase of the Admiral Oriental Line, operated by 
Dollar for the government between Seattle and the Orient. This 
line has five ships of the President type. Dollar offered to char- 
ter the vessels for five years at $1,000 a month for each of the 
vessels and to pay $3,000,000 for the ships at the end of the five 
years on the board’s regular terms providing for 25 per cent 
cash and annual installments for fifteen years for the balance. 


CURRENT AMERICAN SHIPBUILDING 


On November 1, American shipyards were building or under 
contract to build for private shipowners 158 steel vessels of 
161,920 gross tons compared with 155 steel vessels of 153,010 
gross tons on October 1, according to the Bureau of Navigation, 
Department of Commerce. 

There were 21 wood vessels of 8,263 gross tons building or 
under contract to build for private shipowners during the same 


period compared with 21 wood vessels of 8,577 gross tons on 
October 1, 1925. 


COKE RATES FROM ALABAMA 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Opposition of the most determined character to the estab- 
lishment of rates on coke from the Birmingham district to 
southern Michigan and intermediate territory was shown by pro- 
ducers of coke in the middle western states and the Connellsville 
region in a conference with George M. Crosland on that subject, 
November 21. The conference was called to consider the ap- 
plication of the railroads for authority to put into effect such 
rates on a day prior to December 15, based on the rate from 
Chattanooga, the rates from Birmingham to be 50 and 75 cents 
per ton higher, according to destination. 

Special permission to establish such rates was granted by 
the Commission and then revoked because they failed to avoid 
fourth section departures when they provided for intermediate 
application of the rates. (See Traffic World, Nov. 14, p. 1182.) 

Immediately thereafter the carriers filed tariffs to like effect 
bearing December 15 as the effective date. At the same time 
they asked special permission to make the proposed rates op- 
erative on one day’s notice on some day prior to December 15. 
The ground upon which the special permission request was 
founded was the existence of an emergency in Michigan, due 
to the shortage of the supply of coke following the increased 
demand for that sort of fuel following the anthracite strike. 

As it developed in the conference which representatives of 
the coke interests and the railroads had with Mr. Crosland on 
the day mentioned, the fight was between the coke producers 
in the Alabama district, let by the Semet-Solvay interests and 
the railroads on one side, and the producers of coke north of 
the Ohio and Potomac rivers, particularly the by-product pro- 
ducers on the other, although the Connellsville beehive interests 
were on the same side with them. The Semet-Solvay company 
has coke plants in Detroit and the Alabama district, as well as 
at other points. It contended that there was an emergency, as 
shown by the fact that it had no reserve supply, but had de- 
mands for about seventy-five carloads per day which it could 
not supply. 

The northern producers suggested that it was not an emer- 
gency in Michigan at all, but one in Ensley, Ala., consisting of 
a surplus of coke on the hands of the Semet-Solvay ovens there 
due, as they implied, to the fact that the Republic steel plant 
had built itself a coking plant and was not buying foundry coke 
in Ensley as formerly. 

Commercial conditions, much more than transportation, oc- 
cupied most of the time, the protesting coke men asserting, 
among other things, that they were not responsible for high 
prices. They said they had not increased the price of their 
product more than necessary to cover the increased cost of coal, 
which increase resulted from the extra demand for it. They 
said they had no control over the speculator or the retailer. 
They said that, when Mr. Crosland observed that the retail price 
of coke in Washington was $16.50 on a given day, while the 
price of anthracite, if one could obtain it, was $16. 

The representatives of the railroads said the rates they filed 
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were accepted by the northern lines. The coke people Wanted 
to know if the northern lines were not compelled to accept the 
rates because of threatened independent action by the Big Foy, 
and one or more southern lines. The railroad men said the fag 
was as stated by them that the rates were approved by the coq 
and coke committee of the C. F. A. lines. 

The northern coke people protested the addition of mop 
confusion to what they called an already confused rate Situation, 
by the publication of the proposed rates, admitting that trop 
some ovens in C. F. A. the rates were below the C. F. A. gcaje 
They contended that the rates from Chattanooga, upon which 
the new rates were proposed to be based, were unreasonably 
low. The southern railroads suggested that if Alabama had ty 
wait until the C. F. A. lines cleaned house by taking out the 
low rates Alabama might have to wait another three years, it 
being their contention that Alabama had already waited that 
long for proper rates into northern consuming centers. 


Those participating in the conference were J. D. Forrest 
By-Products Coke Corporation, Chicago; S. S. Bruce, Koppers 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; R. I. Pierce, Indiana Coke & Gas 
Company, Terre Haute; F. A. Doebber, Citizens Gas Company, 
Indianapolis; Charles Donley and C. P. Schrecongost, Connells. 
ville Coke Producers Association; J. A. Ballard and J. W. Har. 
nach, Semet-Solvay Company; G. H. Staat, Pickands, Brown & 
Co., Chicago; F. A. Finnegan and L. L. Drescher, Louisville & 


Nashville; L. V. Crane, Southern, and R. P. DeCamp, Illinois 
Central. 


The Commission, on November 25, gave sixth section per. 
mission to the Alabama Great Southern (Southern Railway Sys- 
tem), the Mobile & Ohio, Illinois Central and Louisville & Nash. 
ville to publish rates on coke from the Alabama district, to 
northern destinations, particularly Michigan, on five days’ no- 
tice, the tariffs to carry a limitation making the rates so estab- 
lished expire on February 28. (See Traffic World, November 21, 
p. 1238). The tariffs filed to become effective December 12, 
when the Commission revoked the special permission thereto- 
fore given, are to be canceled. In their place the railroads are 
authorized, on the short notice mentioned, to file new schedules, 
with rates on a higher basis. The new basis is to be $1 and 75 
cents per ton over Chattanooga, instead of 75 and 50 cents, as 
proposed. (See Traffic World, November 14, p. 1182). The 
original short notice tariffs were to have become operative No- 
vember 13, to meet what the Somet-Solvay Company and other 
advocates of the rates from Alabama called an emergency caused 
by the anthracite strike. Opponents of the proposed rates, ina 
conference on the subject, suggested it was a Semet-Solvay 
emergency at Ensley, Ala., due to a surplus of foundry coke at 


that point following the establishment of a coking plant by the 
Republic Steel Company. 


No announcement was made in connection with the issuance 
of the permits as to why the difference over Chattanooga had 
been increased by twenty-five cents a ton. Inasmuch, however, 
as northern coke producers who objected to the making of the 
rates asserted that what was proposed was too low, it is taken 
that the increase in the differential is a concession, on the part 
of the Commission, on that point. Northern connections of the 
proposing roads made no objection to the basis proposed. On 
behalf of the originating carriers it was said the northern lines 
specifically approved the differentials over Chattanooga as the 
ones to use in making rates from Alabama. Northern coke pro- 
ducers made the point, in the conference, that the northern lines 
had not approved the rates. Southern lines retorted that inas- 
much as the coal and coke committee of the Central Freight As- 
sociation lines had specifically approved the differentials they 
were warranted in saying that that committee had approved the 
rates. They pointed out that the coal and coke committee mem- 
bers knew the rates from Chattanooga else they would not have 
confined their consideration to the factor pertaining to the part 
of the haul from Alabama to Chattanooga on the haul to the 
more distant points. 

Putting a time limit on the rates is a victory for the object- 
ing producers. They said the Central Freight Association lines 
had long been considering the matter of bringing their coke 
rates up to the C. F. A. scale and that their task should not be 
complicated by the injection of rates, which, so far as the tariffs 
were concerned, would be as permanent as time itself. They 
suggested that if the Commission allowed the establishment of 
rates as an emergency matter that a time limit be placed upon 
them. 

They also said there were formal complaints before the Com- 
mission alleging the rates from several coke producing points in 
C. F. A. were unreasonably low because they were below the C. 


F. A. scale, so as to enable the Commission to bring the coke 
structure into proper shape. 


OPERATION OF COAL LINE 


The Commission has dismissed an application of the Coal 
River & Eastern Railway Company so far as it related to 4 
request for authority to operate a line of railroad extending from 
Seth to Prenter, W. Va. This action was taken because the 
Chesapeake & Ohio has acquired the line, under authority of 
the Commission, and will operate it as a part of the Big Coal 
branch of the Chesapeake’s Coal River district line. 
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OMAHA, U.S.A. 





The perfect combination of our warehouses 
handling all lines of merchandise, automobiles, 
household goods and machinery. Capacity 
330,000 square feet. For freight rates, storage 


and distribution charges on any commodity 
WRITE 


THE TERMINAL (WAREHOUSE Co. 


MERCANTILE STORAGE WAREHOUSE CO. 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 










United Fruit Company 


General Offices, One Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


STEAMSHIP SERVICE 


REGULAR FREIGHT SAILINGS 
FROM 


New York, Boston and New Orleans 


Havana and Santiago, Cuba 


COLOMBIA 
Cartagena 
Puerto Colombia 
Santa Marta 


COSTA RICA 
Port Limon 
ALSO 
Ports of Guatemala 


and British and 
Spanish Honduras 


JAMAICA 


Kingston 
Port Antonio 
Jamaica Outports 


CANAL ZONE 
Cristobal 


PANAMA 
Bocas del Toro 


Through Bills of Lading issued via Cristobal to West Coast Ports 
of South America, Central America and Mexico. 


For rates and other information, address 


17 Battery 

321 St. Charles Street 
Long Wharf 

Marquette Building 

Huff Shipping ee 
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PANAMA MAIL S.S.CO. 


Fast Freight and Passenger Service 


Scheduled sailings via Panama Canal 
From—SAN FRANCISCO AND LOS ANGELES 
Te —HAVANA AND NEW YORK 


EASTBOUND SAILINGS 


From San Francisco From Los Angeles 
. 8. November 30 
S. S. COLOMBIA December 28 
S. S. VENEZUELA January 16 
Also regular sailings for Mazatlan, Manzanillo, Acapulco, 
Champerico, San Jose de Guatemala, Acajutla, La Libertad, 
La Union, Corinto, Amapala, Puntarenas, San Juan del Sur and 
Balboa and Cristobal (Panama). 
Trans Shipment at Panama for South American and European Ports. 


OFFICES 
2 Pine Street, San Francisco, C: 
10 Hanover Sq., New York, N.Y. 606 Central biae., Los Angeles, Cal. 


FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES ON TRACK 
Free Switching to Warehouse. We specialize in the DISTRIBUTION of 
local and pool car shipments. Insurance rate 15c. Negotiable Warehouse 


Receipts Issued. The Weicker Transfer & Storage Company. 









Made Strong 


Safer Shipments at Less Cost 


Unstrapped wooden or fibre 
boxes are giving good service in 
many places, but to get the light- 
est and strongest container, steel 
banding must be added. 

This produces a container that 
is hard to damage, prevents pil- 
fering, and assures safe arrival. 

Many concerns have lightened 
their boxes at a saving in labor 
and freight—used Signode Steel 
Strapping and secured a stronger, 

' safer shipment. 

Sears Roebuck, Gillette Razor, Eastman Kodak and thousands 
of other progressive concerns are regular users. 

The details of your problem may be different but the main 
facts remain. May we send a sample Signode and complete 
booklet on Signode? 


CONSOLIDATED STEEL STRAPPING CO., 
2609 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 
Canadian Steel Strapping Co., Toronto, Ont. 


SIGNODE 


The Sealed Steel Strapping 


We also a 
en et are Lc toe cee Round Wits Reintorcomes’, Apex Bax Strupeing 
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Questions and Answers 


In this department will be answered questions of both legal and 
practical nature.that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist 
on interstate commerce law, whois a member of our legal department, 
will give his opinion in answer to any s:mple question relating to the law 
of interstate transportation of freight. A traffic man ot long experience 
and wide knowledge will answer questions wage = By practical trafic 
problems. We do not desire to take the place of traffic man but to 
help him in his work. d : 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this department any 
question, legal or traffic, that it may — to us unwise to answer 
or that involves a situation too complex for the kind of investigation 
herein contemplated. 


Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 


Duty of Seller to Use Care in Selecting Carrier in Order to Place 

Risk of Transportation on Buyer 

Indiana.—Question: What duty, if any, rests upon the seller 
of goods, to ship goods to the buyer over the cheaper of two 
rail routes. The character of service being similar over both, 
but the freight charges seventy-five per cent higher via the one. 

The buyer gave no instructions to the seller but received the 
goods sold F. O. B. shipping point and paid freight charges, here 
at destination. 

Does there rest any duty on the shipper (seller) to conserve 
the buyer’s interest by selecting the shipping route least bur- 
densome as to transportation charges where other conditions are 
similar? 

Answer: Section 248 of Ruling Case Law reads in part 
as follows: “Ordinarily where goods are to be shipped to the 
buyer, a delivery by the seller to the carrier, and constitutes a 
full performance of the seller’s obligation to make delivery. 
This is on the theory that the carrier is made the agent of 
the buyer to accept the delivery. If the buyer directs the 
goods to be sent to him by carrier without designating any 
particular carrier, a delivery by the seller to the carrier selected 
by him if proper care is used in the selection is a delivery to the 
buyer to the same extent as though the buyer had himself 
selected the carrier. Templeton vs. Equitable Mfg. Co. (Ark.), 
96 S. W. 188; Hill vs. Fruita Mercantile Co. (Colo.), 94 Pac. 354; 
Hurt vs. Ridenour-Raymond Grocer Co. (Colo.), 108 Pac. 968; 
McGruder vs. Gage (Md.), 3 Am. Rep. 177; Kelsea vs. Ramsey, 
etc., Mfg. Co. (N. J.), 26 A. 907; Gottlieb vs. Rinaldo (Ark.), 93 
S. W. 750; Note 22 L. R. A. 416. If the carrier is not specified, 
the seller, acting in this respect, under the order of the buyer 
to forward the goods, is his agent in the selection of the carrier, 
and in either case the carrier is, in contemplation of law, chosen 
by the buyer. Kelsea vs. Ramsey, etc., Mfg. Co., 26 Atl. 907.” 

With the exception of the case of Ward vs. Taylor, 56 I. C. C. 
494, we do not locate any case which expressly covers the duty 
of a seller in selecting a carrier. In this case, however, it was 
held that in order to place the goods at the risk of the buyer 
the seller must, in delivering them to the carrier, exercise due 


care and diligence so as to provide the consignee with a remedy 
pver against the carrier. 


Carload vs. Less-Than-Carload Shipments 

Wisconsin.—Question: On a movement of cheese from A 
to B there is no through rate in effect via C. The weight of the 
shipment is 24,000 pounds. There is a carload commodity rate 
from D to E of 20% cents per 100 pounds. There is no L. C. L. 
commodity rate from D to E. 

There is a proportional second class rate of 18% cents per 
100 pounds D to E which would apply on L. C. L. shipments of 
cheese destined to B. It is our understanding that the ship- 
ments should move on the 18%4-cent L. C. L. rate to E, plus 
the third class carload rate of 941%4 cents beyond C. We base this 
on the provisions of Section 1, Rule 15 of C. F. C. No. 4. 

Will you kindly advise whether in your opinion our inter- 
pretation is correct? 

Answer: As we see it, there are three situations which 
involve the question of which rate, namely, the carload or less- 
than-carload rate, should be applied on a given shipment. 

1. If a carload shipment is tendered as such, either the 
carload rate, at the applicable minimum weight, or the less than 
carload rate at actual weight, if lower, may be applied under the 
provisions of section 1 of Rule 15 of the Classification, as 
construed by the Commission in its opinions in Docket 13300, 
Rockwood Sprinkler Co. vs. Director General, 73 I. C. C. 266; 
Klein-Simpson-Frank Co. vs. Director General, 98 I. C. C. 547. 

2. If an L. C. L. shipment is tendered as such, either the 
L. C. L. rate or the carload rate, if lower charges result from 
the application of the carload rate may, under the provisions 
of section 1 of Rule 15 of the classification be applied. 

3. Where an L. C. L. shipment is tendered as a carload 
shipment or tendered to the carrier under circumstances which 
would lead the carrier to believe that the shipment was being 
tendered as a carload shipment, as to such shipment, if the 
weight of the shipment is not such as to make marking under 
the provisions of the classification unnecessary, that is, if the 
shipment does not fully occupy the visible capacity of the car or 
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does not weigh 24,000 pounds or more, under the opinions of th 
Commission in Passow & Sons vs. C. M. & St. P., 371. C. ¢. TL. 
Sam Kyle vs. M. K. & T., 42 I. C. C. 335; Columbian Iron Wor, 
vs. Sou. Ry. Co. 45 I. C. C. 173, and Walter Zelnicker Sypy 
Co. vs. T. & O. C. Ry., 51 I. C. C. 138, the carload rate wil) 
applied, the Commission having held in those four cases that 
unless the shipment is marked in accordance with the Classgif. 
cation requirements, if it is tendered as a carload shipment the 
carload rate must be applied. 
If, however, under the Commission’s opinion in the Rock- 
wood Sprinkler Co. case, 73 I. C. C. 266, and Klein-Simpgop. 
Frank Co. vs. Director General, 98 I. C. C. 547, the L. C. L. rate 
is to be applied as a maximum on a carload shipment, depending 
upon the manner in which the shipment is tendered, which is 
the basis of section 3 of rule 15, the consolidated Classification 
and the Commission’s opinion in the Passow case, 37 I. ¢ 
C. 711, and other cases cited above, is eliminated, for the 
reason that if the L. C. L. rate, which, when applied to the 
shipment, makes a lower charge, can be applied on a carioaj 
shipment, there is no reason for the distinction between carloag 
service and less-than-carload service, the basis of which jg 
among other things, the matter of who shall load or unload the 
shipment, and the fact that where a less-than-carload shipment 
is made the carrier may utilize space in the car not occupied 
by the shipment. See, in this connection, our answer to “Ohio,” 
on page 1368 of the December 23, 1922, Traffic World, under 
the caption, “Less Carload vs. Carload Rates on Carload Ship 
ments—Application of Rule 15, Consolidated Classification.” 


In accordance with the above your construction of the 
provisions of Section 1, of Rule 15, is correct, under the Con. 
mission’s holdings to date. 


Delivery of Live Stock at Stock Yards—Storage and Yardage 
Charges 


New York.—Question: In your publication for October 31st, 
“Demurrage—Live Stock” you give the ruling on live stock held 
in cars. Will you please advise the rule regarding storage or 
yardage charges applicable on live stock unloaded into pens 
furnished by the carrier through the agency of a stock yard com- 


pany? Is the free time limit on that traffic the same as on 
dead freight? 


Answer: You are, no doubt, familiar with the opinion of the 
Commission in I. & S. Docket No. 1118, Live Stock Loading and 
Unloading Charges, 58 I. C. C. 164, in which the Commission 
held that it is the duty of the carrier to unload and load live 
stock at public stock yards. Also see the Commission’s findings in 
Omaha Packing Co. vs. A. T. & S. F., 66 I. C. C. 44, in which 
case the Commission held that the refusal of the defendants to 
unload interstate shipments of ordinary live stock from their. 
cars into stock pens adjacent to the packing plants of the 
complainants, or to make the latter an allowance for unloading 
such shipments, while, pursuant to section 15 (5) of the inter- 
state commerce act, performing the service of loading at point 
of origin or unloading at destination such live stock shipped 
from or to public stockyards, without charge in addition to 
the line-haul charges was not in violation of the act. 

’ In this latter case the Commission said: 


“The packing plants of the complainants are widely scattered 
throughout the country and respectively served by one or more of 
the defendant carriers. Adjacent to each plant are stock pens, 
equipped with chutes and other necessary facilities, into which 
inbound shipments of live stock are unloaded and from which 
the animals are transferred to the plants for slaughter. These 
stock pens are adjuncts of the plants, maintained by or for the 
benefit of the latter, and are neither terminal facilities of the 
carriers nor otherwise public in any sense. Some of the plants 
and adjacent pens are located at points at which there are 
no public stockyards, as the latter term is defined, although it 
was suggested at the argument that at more or less of them the 
carriers have provided unloading facilities not falling within the 
definition. Several of the plants are in New England, in which 
region there is but one public stockyard, located at Brighton, 
Mass., and used as a market for milch cows, nor for the handling 
of beef cattle intended for slaughter. At other points covered by 
the complaints public stock yards are maintained, adjacent to 
which are packing plants with which complainants are said to 
come more or less into competition in the purchase of live stock 
and in the sale of the products. A notable instance is Chicago, 
where the complainant Omaha Packing Company operates a pack- 
ing plant and adjacent private pens, situate a considerable distance 
from the public stockyards operated by the Union Stock Yard and 
Transit Company and adjacent to which are the plants of some of 
the principal packers of the country. Another is Cleveland, Ohio, 
where the complainant in No. 12131, operates a plant near the 
public Cleveland Union Stock Yards, as do certain competitors, 
and operates another with adjacent unloading pens, some 3 miles 
distant. Another situation is that a public stockyard is maintained 
at East St. Louis, Ill., while at St. Louis, Mo., having no such 
facility, one of the complainants and other large concern operate 
packing plants and accessorial unloading pens.” 


Apparently, live stock consigned to the markets is unloaded 
either into public stock yards, by or at the expense of the carriers 
or into stock pens adjacent to packing plants by the owners 
thereof. 

Therefore, in either of the above instances, there could 
be no charge assessed by the carrier for storage or yardage, the 
carrier in neither instance furnishing a facility for which it 
could assess a charge. 


However, as to stock yards, if there are such belonging to 
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New York—California 


1 5 da S Fastest Service by Sea 
y Passenger and Freight 
Itinerary: New York — Havana — Panama Canal— 
Balboa — San Diego (Westbound) — Los Angeles — San 
Francisco. 
Through Bills of Lading to or from other Pacific Coast 
ports; also European, West Indian, Canadian, Hawaiian, 
Far Eastern and Australian ports. 





C, Passengers’ automobiles accepted uncrated as baggage 
r the 7 at moderate charge. All steamers equipped for refriger- 
4. Ship by Water = 
Tload “DIFFERENTIAL RATES” via Proposed Sailing Dates 
Tload Westbound from New York Eastbound from San FranciscomLos Angeles 
h is, S.S. Manchuria, Dec. 9 S.S. Finland, Dec. 12 Dec. y 
d the | [AMS | IN S.S. Mongolia, Dec. 24° S.S. Manchuria, Jan. 2 Jan. 
ment S.S. Finland, Jan. 7 S.S. Mongolia, Jan.16 Jan. 18 
uDied 
Nhio ” 


nd; | San Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
Oakland, Seattle and Tacoma 


: Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
: New York and Norfolk 





held SAILINGS EVERY 14 DAYS 
fhe Thru bills of lading issued by gag Pacific P; 
a For Bang: sinteendecin naar oo to : ANAMA . Shower Lue 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


WILLIAMS STEAMSHIP CO., Inc. 


d Water S New York (W. 28rd St) Tel. Cheises 6760 Tel ‘Bawling Green $800 

Moore an ater Streets, New York, Telephone Bowling Green 7394 - 28rd St. : elsea 67 e owling Green 8 

‘ » e Chicago, 827 So. La Salle St. Boston, 84 State Street 

Baltimore, Md. Phila Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. Chicago, I. Philadelphia, Bourse Bldg. Baltimore, Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
39 South St. Drexel Bidg. Oliver Bldg. 307 N. Michigan Ave. Rochester, Ellwenger & Barry Bldg. West Coast Agents, Pacific S.S. Co. 


And at our Branch Offices at ports of call, etc. 





ACIF IC 


pote. 


Lr LIN 


Fortnightly Sailings Via Panama Canal 


From 


MOBILE and NEW ORLEANS 


Los Angeles Harbor, San Francisco 
Oakland, Portland, Seattle 


and Tacoma 


Through bills of lading issued to Hawaii, Australia, 
New Zealand and Dutch East Indies for trans- 
shipment at San Francisco. 


Calls are made at Tampa and San Diego as Cargo offers. 
THE STEELE STEAMSHIP LINE, INC. 


GENERAL GULF AGENTS 












SPOT STOCKS 


in our warehouse 
are ready for immediate delivery and 


HELP MAKE SALES 


in this territory. 
MAY WE SERVE YOU ? 


Metropolitan Warehouse Company 
operated in conjunction with 
CALIFORNIA TRUCK COMPANY 





of P. O. Box 570, Arcade Station 424 Whitney-Central Bldg., New Orleans, La. 
. THE STEELE STEAMSHIP LINE, INC. 
a8 LOS ANGELES 15 Moore Street New York, N. Y. 
SWAYNE & HOYT, INC., Pacific Coast Agents, 
“i THE DISTRIBUTING CENTER 420 Sansome Street San Franclaco, Calif 
it of the H. H. KENNEDY, Commercial Agent 


106 Merchants Exchange Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 


PACIFIC SOUTHWEST 
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the carrier, the provisions of the uniform storage tariff appar- 

ently governed, there being no exception therein. 

Notice of Claim—Proof of Negligence Where Notice Not Given 
by Shipper 

New York.—Question: Kindly advise in regard to section 2, 
paragraph (b) of the Uniform Bill of Lading, which provides for 
the filing of claims within six months and waives this provision 
where the damage is caused by loading or unloading of the 
part of the carrier. 

The writer has been referred to the case of Barrett vs. 
Van Pelt, decided by the Supreme Court of the United States 
on April 13, 1925, and found in No. 13 of the advance sheets of 
volume 45 of the Supreme Court Reporter of May 1, 1925, on 
page 437. In that case the Supreme Court holds that if a shipper 
relies on the clause in the bill of lading contract which provides 
that no notice of claim must be given, the burden of proof is 
on the shipper to affirmatively show that the damage came about 
as a result of carelessness or negligence of the railroad com- 
pany, etc. 

The writer has referred the carrier to Hastings vs. Pepper, 
11 Pick (Mass.), 43. 

The carrier contends that the burden of proof is on the 
claimant when claim is not seasonably filed, in regard to care- 
lessness and negligence. 

The writer however, contends that where goods in first 
class condition are delivered to a common carrier for instant 
shipment, and are delivered by it to the consignee in a damaged 
condition the presumption of law is that the goods were damaged 
by the carelessness or negligence of the carrier. 

Can you refer .me to any decisions that uphold the view 
that burden of proof rests with the carrier? 

Answer: We have ro knowledge of cases which hold, with 
respect to the exception in the bill of lading as to the filing of 
claims within the six months period, that the mere proof of the 
delivery of the freight to the carrier in good condition and deliv- 
ery by the carrier to the consignee in an injured condition 
raises a presumption of law that the goods were injured through 
the negligence of the carrier. 


The decision in Barrett vs. Van Pelt, 69 U. S. (L. ed.) 465, 
seems to negative such a view, as does that in Gillette Safety 
Razor Co. vs. Davis, 218 Fed. 864, in which case the court said: 


“In the argument of the cause the plaintiff took two positions: 
(1) That the loss or damage occurred while the merchandise 
was being unloaded, and that, if so, under the terms of section 
7 of the bill of lading and the proviso of the Act of March 4, 1915, 
the plaintiff was entitled to recover in contract Without showing 
that the unloading was carelessly or negligently done and without 
proof of notice; and (2) that it is entitled to recover on the counts 
in tort for negligence, though no notice was given, it appearing 
that the defendant had received the goods for transportation and 
had failed to deliver them; that failure to deliver was not only 
presumptive evidence of negligence, but, in view of the state of the 
evidence, was conclusive proof of it. 


The plaintiff, however, claims that, inasmuch as it appears 
that the goods in question were intrusted to the defendant for 
transportation and that they were never delivered to the plaia- 
tiff, it is to be presumed from the fact of nondelivery that the 
plaintiff’s loss was due to the defendant’s negligence in unload- 
ing the goods or while they were in transit. But the answer 
to this contention is that while it was the duty of the defendant 
to have delivered the goods upon demand and its failure to do 
so, without excuse, is at common law regarded as making prima 
facie case of negligence, the fact of nondelivery does not suffice 
to show neglect where it appears that the goods were stolen 
and the circumstances attending the theft, if shown, do not 
authorize an inference of lack of reasonable precaution. Under 
such circumstances the plaintitff, being the party asserting negli- 
gence, has the burden of establishing it and must go forward 
with the evidence. The burden does not shift. Southern Ry. Co. 
vs. Prescott, 240 U. S. 632, 640, 36 Sup. Ct. 469, 473 
(60 L. Ed. 836). 
In that case the court, in dealing with a similar question, 
said: 


“It was explicitly provided that in case the property was not 
removed within the specified time it should be kept subject to 
liability ‘as warehouseman only.’ The railway company was there- 
fore liable only in case of negligence. The plaintiff, asserting 
neglect, had the burden of establishing it. This burden did not 
shift. As it is the duty of the warehouseman to deliver upon 
proper demand, his failure to do so, without excuse, has been 
regarded as making a prima facie case of negligence. If, how- 
ever, it appears that the loss is due to fire, that fact in itself, 
in the absence of circumstances permitting the inference of lack 
of reasonable precautions, does not suffice to show neglect, and 
the plaintiff having the affirmative of the issue must go forward 
with the evidence. * * * In the present case, it is undisputed 
that the loss was due to fire which destroyed the company’s ware- 
house with its contents including the property in question. The 
fire occurred in the early morning when the depot and warehouse 
were closed. The cause of the fire did not appear, and there was 


nothing in the circumstances to indicate neglect on the part of 
the railway company.” 


See Washburn-Crosby Co. vs. Johnston & Co., 125 Fed. 273, 
60 C. C. A. 187; Cau vs. Texas & Pacific Ry., 194 U. S. 427, 24 
Sup. Ct. 663, 48 L. Ed. 1053; 10 Corpus Juris, p. 377. 

Here the circumstances attending the theft, to the extent 
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that they were shown, did not authorize an inference of fault 
on the part of the defendant and the plaintiff, having faileg to 
introduce evidence from which such inference could be draw) 
the court below did not err in holding that the defendant wa; 
without fault.” 
Routing and Misrouting—Conflict Between Marks on Package ang 

Address in Bill of Lading 

Connecticut.—Question: Will you kindly advise if the fol- 
lowing is a case of misrouting and if we are compelled to pay 
the additional charges resulting from same? : 

We made a shipment of 13 bales consigned to a consignes 
in Phillipsdale, R. I. The bales were marked very Plainly op 
top and sides for Phillipsdale, R. I. The bill of lading was made 
out in error showing destination as Philadelphia, Pa. The goods 
were checked into the Philadelphia car by the agent himself 
He states that he figured the shipment was O. K. and had game 
loaded practically without checking. We are having game 
stopped at Waverly Transfer, N. J., and same will be reforwarded 
to Phillipsdale, R. I. There will be a charge from our mill to 
Waverly and also from Waverly back to Phillipsdale. We are 
of the opinion that all we should pay is the charge from our 
mill to the correct destination. 


Answer: In Conference Ruling No. 433, the Commission 
said: 


“Besides being expressly so provided in the rules of all freight 
classifications, it is on board general grounds the duty of a ship- 
per to correctly mark packages of less-than-carload freight in- 
tended for transportation, and when so marked the carrier is held 
to a strict responsibility for their safe delivery at destination. 

A package of merchandise was addressed by a shipper to 
Lake City, Fla., instead of Lake City, S. C. Held, that the shipper 
making the error must bear the burden of the resulting freight 
charges, and the fact that the correct address was noted on the 
bill of lading is not material. Parlin & Orendorff Plow Co. ys, 
United States Express Co., 26 I. C. C. 561, reaffirmed. (See rulings 


237 and 248; also American Agricultural Chemical Co. vs. B. & 0. 
Nn, BR. Ce. Se kL €. ©. 404.5” 


See also C. S. Brackett Co. vs. G. N. Express Co., 29 
i. €. C. GGT. 

Under the above ruling and the cases cited, so far as the 
matter of freight charges is concerned, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission holds that the marks on the package, and not 
the address shown in the bill of lading, determines where the 
shipment is to be transported. 

Limitation Governing Action for Amount Erroneously Refunded 
as Overcharge 

Minnesota.—Question: On April 18th, 1922, a shipment was 
made from A, Manitoba to B, Michigan, consisting of wood poles, 
weight 48,100 pounds, on which $386.50 was collected. The 
carrier issued an overcharge notice proposing a refund of $75.92. 
Later it was found that the correct weight was 44,600 pounds 
and the carrier checked a rate of 52 cents and accordingly re- 
funded $101.08, plus interest, or a total of $105.38, on March 10, 
1923. On August 13, 1924, the carrier declared that the proper 
rate was 53 cents and secured repayment of $4.46. On June 17, 
1925, they declared the rate to be 65% cents and asked for the 
return of $59.61. This shipment was delivered on May 17, 1922. 

The carrier contends that the alleged undercharge is collect- 
able under the State Statute until three years from March 10, 
1923, the date the original refund was made. That the readjust- 
ment is entirely outside of an ordinary claim, the refund having 
been made under a mistake of fact. 

Freight overcharges represent money paid under a mistake 


of fact, received and held without legal warrant the same as 
undercharges. 


The money involved has to do entirely with charges for the 
transportation of freight, and any payment or refunds are made 
in consideration of such services. 


It is generally recognized that where federal law and state 
statutes conflict, the former must prevail. 

The amendment of Section 16 was occasioned by the in- 
equality that existed as between shippers and carriers, in fact, 
to give the shippers three years to adjust charges the same 
as the carriers, but no longer. 

The Supreme Court in the Wolf case held that shippers could 
not recover overcharges after the limitation period had run, 
and that the running of the statute not only destroyed liability 
but the remedy as well and that the carriers were bound to 
plead, the running of the statute in defense of suits for recovery 
of overcharges. 

Now the carrier is in this case in the same position as the 
shipper to frequently find himself, and he is only doing what 
has been taught him by the carriers and the learned jurists. 

The freight charges in this particular case were for inter- 
state transportation, and the transaction would, therefore, seem 
amenable to the Interstate Commerce Act, and thus make recov- 
ery of the undercharge impossible, because not undertaken within 
three years from May 17th, 1922, the date of delivery. 

We shall appreciate your views of the matter. 

Answer: In our answer to “Georgia,” on page 254 of the 
January 24, 1925, Traffic World, under the above caption, we 
discussed this question in some detail. 

There are at least two views on the question, which appar- 
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ently must be submitted to the Supreme Court of the United 
States for final determination. 

One view is that the carrier having at the time of the deliv- 
ery of the shipment collected the full amount of its charges, the 
subsequent refund through error of a supposed overcharge gives 
to the carrier a right of action for money had and received 
which is independent of the original transaction, namely, the 
delivery of the shipment and the collection of the charges at 
the time of delivery or within the credit period, and as to which 
independent action, the three year period of limitation provided 
for in paragraph three of Section sixteen of the Act has no 
relation, the time for bringing such an action being governed 
by the statutes of limitation of the several states. 

The basis for this view is, as we see it, that there is no 
relation between the delivery of the shipment and collection 
of the freight charges at time of delivery, and the refund by the 
carrier of the supposed overcharge, and that as to an action for 
the recovery of this amount erroneously refunded the three year 
limitation period of paragraph three of section sixteen of the 
act, dating from the delivery of the shipment would result, 
where the refund by the carrier was made at or near the end 
of the three year period, in the carrier’s action being barred or 
practically so before the cause of action came into existence, 
for until the refund was made the carrier, in fact, had no cause 
of action against the shipper. 

The other view is that paragraph three of section sixteen 
of the Act contemplates the final settlement of accounts by a 
carrier in respect of its freight charges within the three year 
period so far as a right of action by the carrier for the full 
amount or any part.thereof is concerned, and that this limitation 
is the maximum time within which the carrier must determine 
the amount of its charges and institute suit for any balance due. 

Sale of Goods for Freight Charges 

New York.—Question: Please advise what notification 
should have been rendered consignor or consignee, or both in 
the following instance: 

During February, 1924, our customer shipped from “A” in 
care of a trucking company to “B” for final delivery at “C,” one 
box of freight. On March 10, 1924, the package was delivered 
to a warehousing company who held the shipment until June, 
1925, at which time it was sold at public auction. 

As far as we are able to learn, the only notice sent out by 
the carrier was to the consignor under date of March, 1924, 
stating that the material was being placed in public storage 
at owner’s risk and expense. 


We have not been able to develop the fact that the trucking 
company, the consignor or the consignee were ever advised that 


the material was to be sold at public auction. What recourse 
have we, if any. 


Answer: Paragraphs (a), (b), (c) and (d) of Section 4 of 
the Uniform Bill of Lading Contract Terms and Conditions read 
as follows: 


Property not removed by the party entitled to receive it within 
the free time allowed by tariffs, lawfully on file (such free time 
to be computed as therein provided), after notice of the arrival 
of the property at destination or at the port of export (if intended 
for export) has been duly sent or given, and after placement of 
the property for delivery at destination has been made has been 
made, may be kept in vessel, car, depot, warehouse or place of 
delivery of the carrier, subject to the tariff charge for storage and 
to carrier’s responsibility as warehouseman, only, or at the option 
of the carrier, may be removed to and stored in a public or licensed 
warehouse at the place of delivery or other available place, at the 
cost of the owner, and there held without liability on the part of 
the carrier, at subject to a lien for all freight and other lawful 
charges, including a reasonable charge for storage. 


Where non-perishable property which has been transported 
to destination hereunder is refused by consignee or the party 
entitled to receive it, or said consignee or party entitled to 
receive it within fifteen days after notice of arrival shall have 
been duly sent or given, the carrier may sell the same at public 
auction to the highest bidder, at such place as may be designated 
by the carrier: Provided, That the carrier shall have first 
mailed, sent, or given to the consignor notice that the property 
has been refused or remains unclaimed, as the case may be, and 
that it will be subject to sale under the terms of the bill of lading 
if disposition be not arranged for, and shall have published 
notice containing a description of the property, the name of the 
party to whom consigned, or, if shipped order notify, the name 
of the party to be notified, and the time and place of sale, 
once a week for two successive weeks, in a newspaper of general 
circulation at the place of sale or nearest place where such 
newspaper is published: Provided, That 30 days shall have 
elapsed before publication of notice of sale after said notice 


that the property was refused or remained unclaimed was 
mailed, sent, or given. 


Where perishable property which has been transported here- 
under to destination is refused by consignee or party entitled 
to receive it or said consignee or party entitled to receive it shall 
fail to receive it promptly, the carrier may, in its discretion, to 
prevent deterioration or further deterioration, sell the same to the 
best advantage at private or public sale: Provided, That if 
time serves for notification to the consignor or owner of the 
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refusal of the property or the failure to receive it and requeg 
for disposition of the property, such notification shall be give 
in such manner as the exercise of due diligence requires, befor, 
the property is sold. 

Where the procedure provided for in the two paragraphs lag 
preceeding is not possible, it is agreed that nothing containgg 
in said paragraphs shall be construed to abridge the right of 
the carrier at its option to sell the property under such circup. 
stances and in such manner as may be authorized by law.” 

A bailment of goods to a carrier confers no power of sale. 
The contract relates to their transportation; and the carrier has 
no implied right to sell them under ordinary circumstances. Ang 
statutes which authorize the sale of unclaimed freight do not 
authorize the sale of unclaimed freight. Nevertheless, in , 
number of decisions, some of which are based on special staty. 
tory provisions, it is held that a carrier may sell perishable goods 
where such sale becomes necessary to prevent loss to the shipper 
or to the owner. And this principle has been applied fre. 
quently in cases where the consignee refused to accept the goods, 
Nevertheless, it has been held that, in the absence of a statute 
otherwise providing, it is the duty of the carrier to notify the 
shipper before selling the goods, when this is practicable, and 
the sale should be made after such notice of the sale as will 
reasonably assure that the goods to be sold will bring their 
reasonable market value. Ordinarily a sale without such notice 
to the shipper will constitute a conversion rendering the carrier 
liable for the value of the goods as in other cases of conversion. 
Missouri, etc., R. Co. vs. Cox (Tex.), 144 S. W. 1196; Chicago, 
etc., R. Co. vs. Cleaver (Tex.), 106 S. W. 720; Carter vs. Inter. 
national, etc., R. Co. (Tex.), 93 S. W. 681; Dudley vs. Chicago, 
etc., R. Co. (W. Va.), 52 S. E. 718; Sauer vs. Lehigh Valley R. 
Co., 150 N. Y. S. 977. See also Transportation Co. vs. Branch, 
282 Fed. 494. 

The above is a statement of the law relating to the sale by 
a carrier of refused or unclaimed goods, under statutory provi- 
sions. The provisions of paragraphs (b) and (c) of Section 4 
of the Uniform Bill of Lading Terms and Conditions, prescribed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission in its report in Docket 
No. 4844, Domestic Bill of Lading and Live Stock Contract, 64 
I. C. C. 357, are apparently intended to supercede the Statutory 
provisions of the several states where, as stated in paragraph 
(d), a compliance therewith is possible. 

As will be noted from a review of the cases cited above, the 
failure of the carrier to strictly comply with statutory provisions 
governing the sale of freight for freight charges, where compli- 
ance therewith is possible renders the carrier liable in conver- 
sion for the value of the goods. 

While we locate no decisions of the courts relating to the 
carrier’s liability under the provisions of the Uniform Bill of 
Lading quoted above, we see no reason why the same liability 
should not be imposed upon the carrier thereunder. 


Freight Bills—Reconsigned Shipments 

New York—Question: Will you please inform us whether 
there is any rule making it obligatory on the part of destination 
agents to omit to show point of origin and shipper’s name when 
sending freight bills and arrival notices to ultimate consignee? 
Would appreciate reference to decisions if there are any. 

Answer: In Docket No. 5518, In the Matter of Freight Bills, 
38 I. C. C. 91, the Commission held that freight bills presented 
to the ultimate consignees of shipments reconsigned in transit 
ought not to disclose the name of the original consignor; neither 
should they show the original point of shipment nor the route 
of movement to the reconsigning point except in instances where 
the ultimate consignee is required to pay the through charges. 

Stoppage in Transit for Partial Unloading 

Ohio.—Question: We would appreciate if you will advise 
us the correct charges on the following: 

A car of old rails was shipped from A, Pa., billed to B, Ohio, 
via the X Railroad, and instructions given to the X Railroad to 
have billing changed to C, Ohio, on the Y Railroad with the priv- 
ilege of a stop-over on the X Railroad rails in B at our yard. 
We should pay the through rate from A, Pa., to C plus a stop-over 
charge of $6.30 plus the switching to and from the transfer of 
the X Railroad and Y Railroad of $3.15 foreach movement. : 

The X Railroad has assessed a reconsigning charge in 
addition to the stop over charge. Our contention is that the 
reconsigning order was given prior to the arrival of the car at 
B, and furthermore, the reconsignment privilege is conditioned, 
in the first place, upon the fact that the shipment had not broken 
bulk. In this particular case, the shipment had broken bulk, 
because part of it was unloaded at our plant, B. 


Answer: In the event that the provisions of the transit 
tariff, under which the stop in transit for partial unloading 1s 
authorized, permits of the billing of a shipment to the point 
where it is to be partially unloaded and the reforwarding of the 
balance therefrom at the through rate, plus the stop in transit 
charge, no reconsigning charge is, in our opinion, assessable. 
This for the reason that the provisions of the transit tariff cover 
the entire movement from point of origin to final destination. 

If, however, the transit tariff requires, as is usual, that the 
shipment be billed through to ultimate destination and that 
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instructions be given the carrier by notation on the bill of lading 
or otherwise, as to the stopping for partial unloading, the billing 
of the shipment to the point where it is partly unloaded and the 
reforwarding of the balance therefrom, constitutes, in our 
opinion, the making of two separate shipments, one to the point 
where the car is partly unloaded and another from that point 
to final destination, upon which separate movements the local 
rates to and from the point where the car is partly unloaded, 
must be assessed. . 

Freight Charges—Liability of Consignor Where Consignor Signs 

Stipulation That Carrier Shall Not Deliver Shipment Without 

Payment of Charges by Consignée, but Tariff Requires Pre- 

payment of Charges 

Ohio.—Question: A shipment was forwarded by our shipping 
clerk consigned to a point at which the railroad had no freight 
agent, of which fact the shipping clerk was not aware. The 
bill of lading was signed by the shipping clerk in space provided 
at the right, notifying carrier that shipment should be delivered 
only after collection of freight charges from consignee as per 
Section 7 of the bill of lading condition. Sometime afterwards, 
customer inquired relative to shipment and tracer developed that, 
according to the railroad freight conductor, shipment was dis- 
charged from car to the ground at point of destination, two days 
after date of forwarding from point of origin. 

Further investigation shows that bill of lading had been 
altered without knowledge of our shipping clerk, or rather, an 
addition was made, in that under caption “If charges are to 
be prepaid,” ete.,° at right of the bill of lading, was written 
the following: ‘Prepay charge to —-————,,” this being signed 
with undecipherable initials. We have been unable to determine 
who made this addition to the bill of lading, although it is pos- 
sible that an employee of the drayage concern which hauled the 
shipment to the depot, may have done so. However, notwith- 
standing such fact, it is our contention that carriers are respon- 
sible for handling a shipment to a prepay station in connection 
with a bill of lading which contained two contrary notations, 
as the signature in Section 7 of conditions was not erased when 
the addition was made. 

It develops also that the drayage company who are on the 
credit list of the railroad, advanced to the railroad, the amount 
of the prepay freight charge covering the shipment and in- 
cluded this charge in their bill to us several days after the date 
on which the freight conductor claims shipment was discharged 
from the car at destination. 

It will be appreciated if you will advise us as to your opinion 
covering responsibility of the carrier for the shipment, which 
they forwarded under bill of lading containing two contrary 
notations. Had they observed the notation covering Section 7, 
they, of course, could not have collected charges from consignee, 
except by making delivery through an open station, at which 
a freight agency is maintained. 

Answer: If a provision in a tariff that a certain point is a 
prepay or non-agency point is one which imposes upon a carrier 
the duty to collect its freight charges from the consignor, it 
seems apparent, under the decision in Monongahela Railway Co. 
vs. Read, 127 Atl. 739, that a shipper cannot by signing the 
stipulation on the face of the bill of lading, in accordance with 
the provisions of Section 7 thereof, obligate the carrier to collect 
its freight charges from the consignees. 


This is true, unless it be held that the signing of the stipu- 
lation on the face of the bill of lading referred to in Section 7 
and the execution of such a bill of lading by the carrier’s agent 
amounts to a waiver by the carrier of the tariff provision re- 
quiring prepayment of the freight charges. 


The general rule is, however, that a carrier cannot waive a 
tariff provision and that it is not bound by the act of its agent 
which would otherwise constitute a waiver of a tariff provision. 
See Wall vs. American Ry. Express Co., 272 S. W. 76. 


Tariff Interpretation—Intermediate Application 


Ohio.—Question: Referring to Page 1510 of the Traffic 
World of December 15, 1928, where under Questions and Answers 
you have touched on Tariff Interpretation—Intermediate Ap- 
plication. 

I gather from your reply in that instance that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has ruled that when the words “same 
line” are used in an intermediate clause in a tariff that it shall be 
construed to mean the same line or route of travel and shall 
not be restricted to the same railroad. 

I would very much appreciate a citation of the decisions of 
the Commission dealing with this particular interpretation, and 
will you be so kind as to advise in connection therewith? 

Answer: Whle we locate no formal opinion of the Commis- 
sion directly in point, the Commission has informally held as 
follows: 


Shipment of steel, Sandusky, Ohio, to Detroit, Mich., via D. T. 
& S. L. to Detroit switched to delivery by G. T. Ry. Through class 
rate 17 cents Sandusky to Royal Oak, Mich., a point beyond 
Detroit on G. T. Ry., and tariff carrying said through rate reads: 

“Except as otherwise provided * * * the rate will be the 
same as the next point beyénd on the same line.” 

Question involved was—should “on the same line” mean the 
same railroad, or route or same line of movement? 







Held—17-cent rate applicable, i. e., “ Novel 
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However, in this connection, see Newsom vs. M. & O.R R 
Co., 91 I. C. C. 68. 7 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Rates 


Arkansas—Question: S. W. L. Tariff No. 40-H, I. C. C. No 
1639, effective November 27, 1923, on page 290, shows two Items 
No. 4254 also 4258, both of which Items carry rates from stations 
on the T. O. & E. Ry. in Qklahoma to Ashdown and Hope, Ark 
and between which items there was a conflict. Coane 


The rates in Item No. 4254 were not limited as to route, but 
applied in connection with the K. C. S. to Ashdown, thence 
Frisco to Hope, or applied through Valiant, Okla., thence Frisco 


to Hope. The rates in Item No. 4258 were limited to the r 
via Valliant, Okla. e route 


In Supplement No. 3 to this tariff and on page 27, at the 
extreme top of the page, Item No. 4258 is cancelled and refer. — 
ence is made to Circle No. 69, which circle states: 4 


‘Cancel. For rates see S. W. L. Tariff No. 114-A (F. A 
Leland’s I. C. C. No. 1645, P. S. C. Mo. No. 163), supplements 
thereto and subsequent issues thereof.” # 

The rates in S W. L. Tariff No. 114-A, to which Circle No. [| 
69 made reference, were published upon order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in Memphis Southwestern Investigation 
Docket No. 9702 case. The rate in Item No. 4254 should also 
have been cancelled at the same time, but were not, apparently 
through oversight, and remained in effect until recently. 

A number of shipments of cotton seed, carloads, moved from 
Broken Bow, Okla., to both Ashdown and Hope, Ark., after 
November 27, 1928, and prior to the cancellation of Item No. 
4254. Freight charges were assessed and collected on the lower 
basis, shown in S. W. L. Tariff No. 114-A. The Auditing Depart- 
ment of the St.-Louis-San Francisco Ry. Co. is now attempting to 
collect the difference between the charges arrived at by the rates : 
carried in S. W. L. Tariff No. 114-A and those shown in Items No. x 
4254, claiming that Item No. 4254 antedates the rates carried in : 
S. W. L. Tariff No. 114-A, and, in view of the conflict, they have 
no option but to apply them. 


It is our contention that S. W. L. Tariff No. 114-A, and 
also S. W. L. Tariff No. 40-H, both went into effect at the same 
date and, therefore, the rate in one does not antedate the other. 
In the second place, Item No.*4258 is more specific in its appli- 
cation than Item 4254, in that it specifically applies to the move- 
ment via Valiant, Okla. This specific rate was cancelled in 
Supplement No. 3 and specific reference made by Circle No. 69 


to S. W. L. Tariff No. 114-A for the rates applicable to the move- 
ment over this route. 


It is, therefore, our contention that the rates published on 
order of the Commission in S. W. L. Tariff No. 114-A is the 
correct and legal rate to be applied to shipments moving from 
Broken Bow, Okla., via the T. O. & E. Ry. to Valiant, Okla., 
thence Frisco to Ashdown and Hope, Ark., Item 4254 notwith- : 
standing. E 

We will thank you for your opinion on the position we have 
taken and would appreciate any authorities to which you 
might refer us. 

Answer: It is our opinion that, until Item 4254 of S. W. L. 
Tariff No. 40-H, Agent Leland’s I. C. C. No. 1639 was cancelled 
and reference made to S. W. L. Tariff No. 114-A, Agent Leland’s 
I. C. C. No. 1645, the rates provided for in this item were the 
applicable rates on traffic moving from and to the points named 
therein, there having, in fact, been no cancellation of the rates 
from and to the points named therein in S. W. L. Tariff No. 40-H, 
Agent Leland’s I. C. C. No. 1639. The rates shown in this item 
were lower than the rates carried in Item 4258 from and to the 
points named in both items and, therefore, under the Commis- 
sion’s ruling that where conflicting rates are carried in the 
same tariff, the lower rate is the applicable rate, the rates in 
Item 4254 of S. W. L. Tariff No. 40-H, Agent Leland’s I. C. C. 
No. 1639 and not the rates in 114-A, I. C. C. No. 1645,. were the 
applicable rates until the item was cancelled and reference 
made to the latter tariff. 

The fact that the rates carried in Item 4258 were restricted 
to specified routes, while the rates in Item 4354 were applicable 
via routes additional to those provided for in Item 4258, does 
not, in our opinion, have any direct bearing on the situation. 
This for the reason that, while in a sense the rates carried in 
Item 4258 and restricted to apply via certain routes are more 
specific than the rates between the same points in Item 4254 
applicable via the same and other routes, the element of spe- 
cificity is not strong enough to, in our opinion, warrant the 
conclusion that there was not a direct conflict between the two 
items, thereby requiring the application of the lower rate until 
such time as the conflict was remdved by the cancellation of 
Item 4258, which thereby left in effect the rates in Item 4254, 


the rates in which Item remained in effect until the cancellation 
of this item. 
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Winter Brings No Shipping Losses 
If This Container Protects Your Goods 


There will be no losses in perishable shipments due to, low 
temperature or steam pipes if you protect your products with 
Balsa Boxes. 


They are made from a wood that is lighter than cork yet 
strong as pine, which enables a thicker construction than 
could otherwise be used. In addition to this, Balsa is a 
natural insulation agains! heat and cold, so you have absolute 
protection for your goods. 


If you are a shipper of perishables and semi-perishables write 
to the nearest office listed below and let us explain how 
Balsa Boxes will cut your shipping losses and get your product 
to its destination in the same condition it was when it left. 


THE FLEISCHMANN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY 
Balsa Box Department 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
699 Washington Street 327 So. La Salle Street 
Baltimore Buffalo Langdon, D. C. San Francisco 
Boston Cincinnati Peekskill, N. Y. Seattle 








The Cincinnati, Indianapolis and Western Railroad 
s—“THE SHORT LINE FROM COAST TO COAST”’ 
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CINCINNATI, 
INDIANAPOLIS AND 
WESTERN RAILROAD 

} | AND CONNECTIONS 


The Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western R. R. is the short line on traffic routing through Springfield thus avoiding the larger terminals. 

Through St. Louis, Peoria, Chicago and connections it reaches the Southwest, West and Northwestern territories, and is a natural 
intermediate line on through traffic between the East and West, North and South. 

The thorough co-ordination existing between the traffic and operating departments coupled with motive power of high class and 
condition assures efficient handling of traffic. 

FAST FREIGHT schedules are uniformly maintained between Springfield, Decatur, Tuscola, Hume, Metcalf, West Dana, Hillsdale, 
Brazil, Guion, Roachdale, Indianapolis, Rushville, Connersville, Cottage Grove, Hamilton, Cincinnati, and all points on its line and 
beyond these junctions in Central Freight Association and New York, Boston, Albany, Philadelphia, Syracuse, Baltimore, Rochester, 
Norfolk, Richmond and all Eastern, Southern and Southeastern points. 

Fast Freight Service in connection with all Fast Freight Lines Routes. 

For information as te Rates, Routes, Service, etc., address C. I. & W. R. BR. Representatives at any of the following points: 


101 Marietta St., Room 806, Atlanta, Ga. 730 Central Bidg., Los Angeles, Calif. 980 Arcade Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
436 Marquette Bldg., cage, 41 Porter Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 773 Monadnock Bidg., San Francisco, Calif. 
205 Neave Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 605 Metropolitan Life Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 4448 White Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
740 Railway Exchange, Kansas City, Mo. 280 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 330 Reisch Bidg., Springfield, Ill. 
620 Park Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 419 Ohio Bldg., Toledo, Ohio 


es SIMMONS, General Traffic Manager, C. L & W. BR. RB. Building, Indianapolis, Ind. R. B. Kinkaid, General Freight Agent. 
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HUDSON MULE CASE 


Application has been made by the complainants in Nos. 9966, 
9967, 10090, 10469, and I. and S. No. 1563, Hudson Mule Company 
et al. vs. Louisville & Nashville et al., commonly known as Hud- 
son Mule case, for. rehearing. The object is to have the Com- 
mission modify its findings in that line of cases so as to remove 
the objections to the decision found by the Supreme Court of 
the United States in the Patterson case. 


The complainants asked for the further hearing because, 
as they contend, the Commission in its decision made state- 
“ ments not supported by the record, and almost in contradiction 
of the record. For instance, they assert that the Commission, 
in saying that the disregard of aggregate of intermediates part 
of the fourth section was protected by a fourth section appli- 
cation, fell into an error. They assert that while the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis had filed a fourth section application 
the Commission had never taken such action on it as to indicate 
that it was regaraded as being in proper form, or that, if in 
proper form in respect of the long-and-short-haul part of the 
case, it was not an application for permission to disregard the 
aggregate of intermediates. The Commission in its decision 
said there was “a proper application.” The complainants, in 
their argument in support of their motion for rehearing, said 
the words were not supported by anything of record in the case. 
They said no pleadng or proof was made of any such applica- 
tion or applications and no such application was set down for 
hearing in connection with this cause. Therefore, they sub- 
mitted that the Commission erred in the language used and 
that a rehearing should be had so that the opinion of the Com- 
mission might be amended and correctly state the facts. 


Similar allegations with respect of other language used by 
the Commission are made in the motion. The complainants 
asserted that they assumed, as apparently the Commission had 
assumed, that the railroad would pay this award of reparation 
as they had in other similar cases. Wherefore, no attention 
was paid to statements not supported by the record made in 
the Commission’s report and which later were used by the Su- 
preme Court to show why it deemed the order of the Commission 
to be in conflict with the law. The complainants asserted that 
they had no reason to suspect that the award in their favor 
would not be paid until the courts overrruled the Commission. 


CONTROL OF SUGAR LAND, ETC. 


Acquisition by the New Orleans, Texas & Mexico Railway 
Company of control of the Sugar Land Railway Company, the 
Asherton & Gulf Railway Company, and the Rio Grande City 
Railway Company, by purchase of capital stock, has been ap- 
proved and authorized by the Commission through division 4. 
No objection was made to the granting of the application. 


The Sugar Land owns and operates approximately 39 miles 
of line from Cabells to Anchor, Tex. The Asherton owns and 
operates a railroad extending from Bart to Asherton, Tex., a 
distance of approximately 32 miles. The Rio Grande has under 
construction a line of railroad from Sam Fordyce to Rio Grande 
City, a distance of 22 miles. The three roads have been con- 
trolled by W. T. Eldridge through stock ownership. 


The report set forth that, on May 11, 1925, the applicant 
contracted to purchase from Eldridge the outstanding capital 
stock, the securities and indebtedness of the three lines for 
$1,700,000. 

“Apparently,” the Commission said, “the proposed acquisi- 
tions would benefit the public and aid in the development of 
the territory through the assurance of a stable and permanent 
transportation service; would effect substantial economies in 
operation; and would afford interested shippers a better car 
supply, a more expeditious movement and, in some instances, a 
reduction in intrastate rates.” 

Commissioner Eastman dissented on the ground that since 
control was to be obtained by purchase of all the capital stock, 
etc., the proposal was for consolidation of the carriers into a 
single system for ownership and operation “which we are with- 
out authority under present conditions to approve.” 


CHANGES IN DOCKET 


Argument in Finance No. 3525, application Aroostook Valley 
R. R. Co. for authority to construct an extension of its line in 
Aroostook county, Maine, assigned for November 28, at Wash- 
ington, D. C., was postponed. 

Hearing in Valuation No. 589, in re tentative valuation of 
the property of the Louisiana & Pacific Ry. Co.; Valuation No. 
528, in re tentative valuation of the property of the Sibley, Lake 
Bisteneau & Southern Ry. Co.; and Valuation No. 565, in re 
tentative valuation of the property of the Woodworth & Louisi- 
ana Central Ry. Co., assigned for November 23, at Washington, 
D. C., before Examiner Walsh, was canceled and reassigned for 
December 10, at Washington, D. C., before Examiner Walsh. 


TENTATIVE VALUATION REPORTS 


Midland Valley Railroad Company and Wichita & Midland 
Valley Railroad Company, as of June 30, 1919, total owned, $10,- 
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750,000; total used, $11,725,185, including $975,000 for the Wichita 
& Midland Valley. 

Midland Terminal Railway Company, Cripple Creek & Cojp. 
rado Springs Railroad Company, and the Colorado Midland Raj). 
road Company, as of June 30, 1919, total owned, $1,308,500; total 
used, $2,738,500 including $70,000 for the Cripple Creek & (Cojo. 
rado Springs, and $1,360,000 for the Colorado Midland. 

Billings & Central Montana Railway Company, as of June 
30, 1917, wholly owned and used, $160,000. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


The Roscoe, Snyder & Pacific Railway Company has applieg 
for authority to issue two notes for $80,000 each, drawing 6 per 
cent interest, one payable to the order of E. S. Hughes and the 
other payable to the order of H. O. Wooten, in renewal of ex. 
isting notes for like amounts which were not paid at maturity, 

The Chesapeake & Ohio has applied for authority to issue 
$4,920,000 of 4% per cent equipment trust certificates in con. 
nection with the purchase of new equipment at an estimated 
cost of $6,220,764. The company proposes to sell the certificates 
at not less than 96.89 per cent of par plus accrued dividends, 

The Alabama Great Southern has applied to the Commission 
for authority nominally to issue $500,000 of 5 per cent first con. 
solidated gold bonds, representing capitalization of expenditures 
for improvements. 

The Inter-Mountain Telephone Company of Tennessee and 
the Holston Telephone Company of Tennessee have applied for 
approval of acquisition by the former of the telephone prop. 
erties of the latter at Elizabethton and Bluff City, Tennessee. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


The Western Maryland Railway Company and the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad, defendants in No. 12726, Hagerstown Chamber 
of Commerce vs. Western Maryland et al., have petitioned the 
Commission for rehearing in the above-entitled proceeding. 

The Federal Match Corporation, complainant in No. 15770, 
Federal Match Corporation vs. Great Northern et al., has peti- 
tioned the Commission for further hearing and oral argument, 
and motion to amend complaint. 

The New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau has petitioned the 
Commission for vacation of order, reopening of case and further 
hearing and argument in No. 13991, Weatherford Crump & Co. 
vs. Abilene & Southern et al., and No. 14940, Application of Rates 
on Cotton to Gulf Ports. 

The Southwestern lines, defendants in No. 14451 (and Sub. 
Nos. 1 to 4, inclusive), Procter & Gamble Distributing Company 
et al. vs. St. Louis-San Francisco et al., have petitioned the Com- 
mission (a) for review, reconsideration, or reopening and dis- 
missal of complaints as to soap, soap powders, washing powders, 


etc.; and (b) for emergency postponement of order pending ac- 
tion on this petition. 


K. C. S. CONTROL CASE 


The Kansas City Southern has been authorized by the Com- 
mission, through division 4, to acquire control of the Kansas 
City & Grandview Railway Company by purchase of capital 
stock. The Grandview is a non-operating company. It has been 
authorized to construct a line of railroad from Leeds, now a part 
of Kansas City, to Grandview, Mo., a distance of approximately 
13 miles. Construction of the line has not yet been begun, the 
Commission said, adding that it was expected that it would be 
in the near future. Commissioner Eastman dissented. 


MORRIS & ESSEX BONDS 


The Morris & Essex Railroad Company has been authorized 
by the Commission to issue $11,582,000 of 5 per cent construc- 
tion mortgage gold bonds to be delivered to the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western in settlement of expenditures for addi- 
tions and betterments. The D. L. & W. was authorized to 
guarantee the bonds. The properties of the Morris & Essex are 
leased to the D. L. & W., and have been operated by the latter 
since January 1, 1869. Commissioner Eastman dissented. 


PACKING OF SANITARY WARE 


Commercial Attache H. Bentley MacKenzie, Lima, Peru, in 4 
report to the Department of Commerce, says: 


In packing sanitary ware for export, some American manufac- 
turers have adopted the practice of wrapping faucets and other metal 
accessories in paper and attaching them by wire to an inner cross- 
bar of the crate. Peruvian importers complain that this method leads 
to pilferage of the fixtures, it being a comparatively simple matter to 
reach through the boards and extract the fixtures. In a recent ship- 
ment in this form from the United States over 80 per cent of the 
metal fixtures were missing when the shipment reached the dealer 
in Lima. Packing of this nature is particularly to be avoided in 
shipments to Callao, the chief port of entry of Peru. 

Some British shippers of sanitary ware use a case for lavatory 
basins which particularly appeals to local importers, Six basins are 
included in each crate, in three layers separated by solid partitions. 
In each layer, two basins are placed, one upside down on the other, 
with strong canvas between. The metal fixtures are packed closely 
with excelsior or similar material in the hollow basins, and as one 
of these fits over another, there is no possibility of pilferage without 
complete destruction of the case. Another advantage of the greater 
number of basins in each crate lies in the fact that import duties in 
Peru on these articles are assessed on gross weight and this form 
results in a saving of weight on the entire shipment. 
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LEASE TANK CARS 


For All Classes of Liquid Freight 





Attractive Terms on Time Contracts 
ADDRESS THE NEAREST SALES OFFICE 


PENNSYLVANIA TANK LINE 


SHARON, PA. 
25 West 43rd St. Liberty Central Trust Bidg. Argentine Station Second National Bank Bldg. Central National Bank Bldg. 
New York City St. Louis, Missouri Kansas City, Kansas Houston, Texas Tulsa, Oklahoma 






FREIGHT FORWARDERS 
City Delivery Service Twice Daily to all Parts 
C j T Y of Greater Kansas City 

MO OF AMERICA Consolidated Car Service With Free Store Door Delivery 


Most Complete and Up-to-Date System of 
Stock Records and Reports 








ADAMS 
Transfer & Storage Company 


228-236 West 4th Street 


Located in the Heart of the Wholesale District 
Low Insurance Rates Modern Warehouses 
Prompt and Efficient Service 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE U. S. 
MEMBERS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF KANSAS CITY 

AMERICAN CHAIN OF WAREHOUSES 

TRAFFIC CLUB OF KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


New York Representative Chicago Representative 
O. V. HUKILL, 415 Greenwich Street P. F. CASSIDY, 203 S. Dearborn Street 


Write Us for Information and Rates 
RESPONSIBLE RELIABLE REASONABLE 
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Digest of New Complaints 





No. 14935, Sub. No. 2. Mistletoe Creameries et al., Fort Worth, Tex., 
vs., C. B & Q. et al. 

Unreasonable rates on butter, carloads, from points in Okla- 
homa, Kansas, Nebraska, etc., to Beaumont, Fort Worth, Houston 
and San Antonio, Tex. Asks rates for the future and reparation. 

No. 17596. Labor Co-Operative, Educational and Publishing Society, 
Washington, D. C., vs. B. & O. et al. 

Rates in violation of sections 1 and 3 of the act, on newsprint 
paper from points in Maine, New York and Vermont to Wash- 
ington, D. C. Asks rates for future and reparation. 

ae a Hal Oil Co. et al., Salt Lake City, Utah, vs. Santa 

e et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges on gasoline from points in 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Texas and California, to Salt Lake City and 
Sugar House, Utah. Asks reparation. 

No. 17598. The Thomas Traffic Co., Los Angeles, Calif., vs. Los 
Angeles & Salt Lake R. R. 

Rates in violation of the first two sections of the act, on 
petroleum refined oil from O’Donnell Spur, Calif., to Wilmington, 
Calif., for export. Asks reparation. 

No. 17599. Jackson Traffic Bureau, for Jackson Casket & Mfg. Co., 
Jackson, Miss., vs. Illinois Central. 
Rates in violation of sections 1 and 6 of the act, on coffin 


material in the white from Jackson, Miss., to New Orleans, La. 
Asks reparation. 


No. 17600. The Troxel Mfg. Co., Elyria, Ohio, vs. B. & O. et al. 


Unreasonable rates and charges on less carload shipments of 
“saddles” from. Elyria, O., to New York, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Atlanta, Memphis, Kansas City, San Francisco and Seattle. Asks 
rates and ratings for the future. 

No. 17601. Central Pennsylvania Lumber Co., Williamsport, Pa., vs. 
Susquehanna & New York et al. 
Unreasonable and discriminatory charges on lumber from 
stations on the Susquehanna & New York to stations in New 
England. Asks reparation. 


: oe Consolidated Metals Corp., Kansas City, Mo., vs. Missouri 
acific. 
Unreasonable charges in violation of sections 1 and 6 of the 


act, On scrap iron from Camp Pike, Ark., to Kansas City, Mo. 
Asks reparation. 


No. 17603. Lawrence Construction Co., Jackson, Miss., vs. L. & N. 
Rates and charges in violation of sections 1 and 6 of the act, 


on 40 cars of gravel from Montgomery, Ala., to Milton, Fla. Asks 
reparation. 


No. 17604, Alexandria Chamber of Commerce, Alexandria, La., vs. 
Missouri Pacific et al. , 


Rates in violation of the first three sections of the act, on 
lumber and articles taking the same rates, from points in 
——, to Beaumont and Orange, Tex. Asks rates for the 

e. 
No. 17605. Traffic Bureau, Davenport (Ia.) Chamber of Commerce 
et al. vs. A. & V. et al. 


Rates in violation of sections 1, 2 and 3 of the act, on 
cast iron pipe from Birmingham, Ala., 


s _from district and related 
— to the Tri-Cities. Asks rates for the future, and repara- 
No. 17606. 


4 Cynthiana Construction Co., Cyanthiana, Ky., vs. L. & N. 


Unreasonable rates on sand and gravel from Cleves, Ohio, to 
Independence and Butler, Ky. Asks rates for the future, and 
reparation. 


No. 17607. John A. Fiero and F. A. Monnin, co-partners trading 
under the name of Fiero & Monnin, et al., Penn Yan, N. Y., vs. 
Pennsylvania. 

Charges in violation of sections 1 and 8 of the act, on 
anthracite coal from points in Pennsylvania to Penn ‘weal, i. 2. 
Asks rates for the future, and reparation. 

No. 17608. National F. O. B. Auction Co., Inc., Los Angeles, Calif., 
vs. Tidewater Southern et al. 

Charges in violation of sections 1, 2 and 83 of the act, 
grapes from Simms, Calif, consigned to Chicago, diverted to 
Pittsburgh and later to Youngstown, Ohio. Asks for reparation. 
- 17609. Boston Excelsior Co., New York City, vs. Erie et al. 

Rates in violation of the first three sections of the act, on ex- 
celsior from Prompton, Pa., to East Orange, N. J. Asks rates 
for the future, and reparation. 

No. 17610. Windsor Broom Co., Hamburg, Pa., vs. Central of New 

Jersey et al. 

Rates and charges in violation of sections 1, 2, 3, 4 and 6 of 
the act, on broom corn from Elk City, Oklahoma City and Lindsay, 
Okla., to Hamburg, Pa. Asks reparation. 

No. oo Olive & Myers Mfg. Co., et al., Dallas, Tex., vs. A. C. Y., 
et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges on furniture and refrigerators, 
chairs and settees, chair stock and chairs, k. d. in the white, 
from points in St. Louis, Chicago, Milwaukee, Fox River, Omaha- 
Davenport, Memphis, Nashville, Louisville, Cincinnati, Dayton- 
South Bend, Detroit-Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Carolina, Raleigh and 
Middlesboro territories, and other points to Dallas and Fort Worth, 
Tex. Asks rates for future, and reparation. 

No. 17612. The Apex Co. et al., Dallas, Tex., vs. A. & V. et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges on wall paper from Chicago 
and other Illinois points, Kansas City, Philadelphia and New York 
and other points to Dallas and Fort Worth, Tex. Asks rates for 
future and reparation. 


No. 17613. Harlan-Elzey- Randall Co., Inc., et al., Dallas, Tex., vs. 
Santa Fe et al. 

Rates and charges in violation of section 1 of the act, on 
vegetables from points in Colorado and New Mexico to Dallas, 
Denison, Fort Worth, Paris and Brownwood, Tex. Asks rates 
for the future, and reparation. 

No. 17614. Peale, Peacock & Kerr, Inc., New York City, vs. Pa. et al. 

Rates in violation of sections 1, 2, 3 and 6 of the act, on anthra- 
cite coal from points in Pennsylvania to Harriet, N. Y. Asks 
cease and desist order and reparation. 

Nc. 17615. Montgomery Ward & Co., et al., Chicago, Ill., vs. Abilene 
& Southern et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates and charges on complainants’ 
catalogues, in carloads, from Chicago, Ill., to destinations in 
western trunk line territory, southern classification territory, offi- 
cial classification territory, southwestern territory, and Mississippi 


and Ohio River points. Asks rates, rules, regulations and practices 
for the future. 
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17616. Security Cement & Lime Co., Hagerstown, Md., vs. Adirop. 
dack & St. Lawrence et al. 

Rates in violation of sections 1, 2, 3 and 13 of the act, on Port. 
land cement from Security and Hagerstown, Md., to points jn 
Pennsylvania, New York, Delaware and District of Columbia as 
compared with rates from Universal and Northampton, Pa. Asks 
rates for future. 

17617. Keystone Glue Co. et al., New York City, vs. Southern et aj 

Rates in violation of the first four sections of the act, on give 
stock or tannery fleshings from various interstate points of 
origin to West Williamsport, Pa. Asks rates for the future, ang 
reparation. 

17618. Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. et al., Kansas City, Mo,, 
vs. Frisco. 

Rates and charges in violation of section 1 of the act, on grain, 
grain products and articles taking grain or grain products rates 
from Kansas City, Mo.-Kans., to points in Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
Louisiana and Tennessee, including Gulf ports for export, ang 
Memphis, Tenn., for destinations beyond. Asks reparation. 
17619. Chesapeake Western Railway, Harrisonburg, Va., vs Nor- 
folk & Western et al. 

Complainant seeks just, reasonable, non-discriminatory and 
non-prejudicial rates on coal from mines on the Virginian to 
points on the Chesapeake Western via the route of the Virginian 
to Matoaka, W. Va., or to Roanoke, Va., and thence via the 
N. & W. to Elkton, Va., and the Chesapeake Western beyond, 
and from mines on the Kanawha, Glen Jean & Eastern to points 
on the Chesapeake Western via route of Kanawha, Glen Jean & 
Eastern and Virginian to Matoaka or to Roanoke, and thence 
via N. & W. to Elkton and Chesapeake Western beyond; also 
just, reasonable, non-discriminatory and non-prejudicial divisions 
of such rates. 


. 17620. Brown Company, Portland, Maine, vs. Adirondack & S&t. 


Lawrence et al. 

Rates or charges in violation of sections 1 and 3 of the act, 
on paper towels in mixed carloads with wrapping paper and 
printing paper, from points in Vermont, New Hampshire, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut and Rhode Island, to points in New 
York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, District of 
Columbia, West Virginia, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Mis- 
souri, Iowa and Wisconsin. Asks rates for the future, and repara- 
tion. 

17621. Dan Wuille & Co., Inc., et al., Hood River, Ore., vs. S. 
P. & S. et al. 

Rate in violation of sections 1, 3, 6, 15 and 15a of the act, on 
apples from White Salmon, Wash., to Phoenix, Ariz. Asks cease 
and desist order and reparation. 

17622. A. Hamilton, successor to Leo Pectin Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo., vs. Rock Island. 

Rates and charges in violation of section 1 of the act, on apple 
pumace from Denver, Colo., to Topeka, Kans. Asks reparation. 


. 17623. Sterling Oil & Refining Co., Wichita, Kans., vs. Midland 


Valley. ' ; 
Charges in violation of sections 1 and 3 of the act, on casing- 


head gasoline from Glenpool, Okla., to Wichita, Kans. Asks 
reparation. 


. 17623, Sub. 1. The Kanotex Refining Co., Arkansas City, Kans., 


vs. Midland Valley. f 

Same complaint and prayer with respect to shipments of same 
commodity from Glenpool, Okla., to Arkansas City, Kans. 
17624. White Star Plaster Co., Los Angeles, Calif., vs. Los 
Angeles & Salt Lake. 

Rates and charges in violation of section 1 of the act, on 
plaster from Narrows, Nev., to Los Angeles, Calif. Asks rate 
for future, and reparation. 


. 17625. Continental Leather Co., Philadelphia, Pa., vs. Pa. et al. 


Rates in violation of first three sections of the act, on sole 
leather from Philadelphia, Pa., to Boston, Mass., and Boston 
rate points. Asks rates for the future, and reparation. tesast 
17626. Heron Metal Bed Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., vs. Michigan 
Central et al. : 

Unjust and unreasonable rate on a carload of steel tubing from 
South Bend, Ind., to Chattanooga, shipped in 1922. Asks for 
reparation by means of a waiving of alleged _undercharges. 
17627. Wichita Chamber of Commerce and Southwestern Broom 
& Warehouse Company, Wichita, Kans., vs. Santa Fe et al. 

Against a rate of 94 cents on broom handles from Pellston, 
Mich., to Wichita, as unjust, unreasonable and excessive to the 
extent that it exceeds a rate of 60 cents. Asks for reasonable 

te and reparation. . 

"17628. Jeckaanville Produce Company et al., Jacksonville, Tex., 
vs. Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on bananas and cocoanuts, in 
straight and/or mixed carloads, from New Orleans to Waco and 
other points in Texas. Asks for reasonable rates and minima 
and repartion. 


. 17629. Graham Paper Co., St. Louis, Mo., vs. Chicago & North 


Western et al. : 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on bread wrapping paper from 
St. Louis and Appleton, Wis., to points in Alabama and Georgia. 
Asks for reparation. ; 
17630. a ener Coal Co., Inc., Cumberland, Md., vs. Atlantic 

Railroad Co. et al. ; ; 
“Ties in violation of first three sections of the act, on bituminous 
coal from mines of complainant near Barnum, Ww. Va., to points 
in Maryland, Virginia, West Virginai, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Delaware, New York, New England states and District of Co- 
lumbia. Asks rates for future. ‘ i 

17631. Spence-Hollowell Co. et al., Elizabeth City, N. C., VS. 
New Haven et al. : 

Rates in violation of first three sections of the act, on fresh 
vegetables from points in North Carolina to various eastern des- 
tinations. Asks rates for future and reparation. 


. 17632. Harry J. Lewis Co. et al., Kalamazoo, Mich., vs. Norfolk 


Southern et al. 

Rates and charges in violation of sections 1, 3 and 4 of the act, 
on cabbages and potatoes from poionts in North Carolina and 
Virginia to Jackson, Battle Creek, Sturgis and Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Asks rates not in excess of those to Grand Rapids, Mich., and 
reparation. 

17633. Chamber of Commerce of El Dorado, Ark., et al., vs. C- 
Ri. & P. et al. . 

Rates in violation of sections 1 and 3 of the act, on newsprint 
paper from New Orleans to El Dorado, Ark. Asks rates for the 
future. 

17634. Washington Nursery Co., Yakima, Wash., vs. Southern 
Pacific et al. 

Rates in violation of sections 1, 2, 3, 4 and 6 of the act, on 
nursery stock and supplies between points in California and Top- 
penish, Wash. Asks rates for the future, and reparation. 
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A section of the 120,000 square feet warehouse space, illustrating construc- 
tion, and variety of merchandise accommodated. 


Warehousing 


When you think of warehousing, you think 
of trouble and expense, probably—depend- 
ing on past experience. 


When we think of warehousing, it makes 
us smile, because of the many nice things 
our customers have said about our serv- 
ice and low cost. 


Almost 200,000 square feet under cover; 
hazard warehouse of 6,000 square feet 
floor space situated at a safe distance from 
all other storage. 


Tractors and trailers for the handling of 
package freight into and out of covered 
storage. 


Cranes—hoists—magnets—and all other 
conveniences for quick handling, accessi- 
ble to all parts of the open storage yard. 
Everything modern and handled in the 
most modern way. 


I wish you could see our equipment and 
layout; so if in Wilmington, give me a 
ring; or I’ll be glad to send you a set of 
photos if interested. 


Charles H. Gant, Manager 
WILMINGTON MARINE TERMINAL 
Wilmington, Delaware 


WILMINGTON 


on the Delaware 
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MEMPHIS, 
TENNESSEE 


The Logical Distribution Center for 
the Entire South, Southwest 
and Southeast 











Home of the Largest Merchandise 
Warehouses in the South 


THE MEMPHIS TERMINAL 
CORPORATION 


Properties covering approximately 200 
acres. 






10 miles standard railroad tracks on the 
property. 




























We operate our own switch locomotive 
and connect with the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific R. R., Illinois Central R. R., Louis- 
ville & Nashville R. R., Missouri Pacific R. R., 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis R. R., St. 
Louis & San Francisco R. R., St. Louis-South- 
western R. R., Southern Railway, Yazoo & 
Mississippi Valley R. R., also with the 
Mississippi-Warrior River Barge Service 
who switch to our plant without additional 
switching charges on carload lots. 


.We Invite Storage of All Kinds of 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 





Warehouses of concrete construction, auto- 
matically sprinkled; lowest insurance rates. 


We maintain on the property a private 
watching and police force of from 
10 to 25 men. 


Member A.W.A. 


Address MERCHANDISE DEPT. 
P. O. Box 1025 Memphis, Tenn. 
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No. 17635. Chicago, Attica Southern Railway Company vs. Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis & Western. 

Alleges that defendant unlawfully, wilfully, maliciously and with 
intent to defame the good name and reputation of plaintiff and 
to injure it in its business and credit, printed and caused to be 

. circulated and placed in the hands of all of its local freight agents 
and the auditors of all connecting lines, notices by the terms of 
which all of defendant’s freight agents and connecting lines were 
directed to accept no shipments moving to points on complainant’s 
line or to points beyond on other lines, unless and until the freight 
for the carriages thereof had been first prepaid to defendant; that 
as a result of said conduct complainant has suffered great and 
substantial loss in its earnings and has been damaged in the sum 
of $100,000. Asks that defendant be commanded to withdraw no- 
tices referred to and to give notice of such withdrawal and re- 
traction and to cease and desist from the alleged violations of 
the act, and damages. 

No. 17636. Gulf Production Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., vs. Wichita Falls & 
Southern et al. 

Alleges that the combination rate of 70% cents on rough lumber 
from Breckenridge, Tex., to Kaw, Okla., is unjust and unreason- 
able. Asks reparation. 

No. or Ryegate Paper Co., East Ryegate, Vt., vs. Canadian Pacific 
et al. 

Rates in violation of the first four sections of the act, on pulp- 
wood from such points as Megantic, Milan and Pond, Quebec, to 
East Ryegate, Vt. Asks rates for the future, and reparation. 

No. 17638. Moncrief-Lenoir Mfg. Co. et al., Dallas, Tex., vs. Abilene 
& Southern et al. 


Unjust and unreasonable rates on iron and steel articles, tin 


plate and terne plate, from points in Indiana, Ohio, West Virginia, 
Missouri, Illinois, Kentucky, Pennsylvania, and Iowa, to points 
in Texas and Oklahoma. Asks rates for the future, and reparation. 
No. 17639. Melchiorre Trombetta, New York City, vs. Florida East 
Coast et al. 

Rates or charges in violation of sections 2 and 3 of the act, 
on potatoes from Espanola, Fla., to Waycross, Ga., and recon- 
signed to New York. Asks rates for the future, and reparation. 
No. 17640. Wrought Washer Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis., vs. Pere Mar- 
quette et al. . 

Rates and charges in violation of sections 1, 2, 3 and 6 of the 
act, on scrap steel etc. from points in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, Pennsylvania, New York and West Virginia to Milwaukee. 
Asks rates for the future, and reparation. 

No. ey Beggs & Cobb, Inc., Boston, Mass., vs. Boston & Maine 
et al. 

Unreasonable rates on liquid tanning extract from Brooklyn, 
N. Y., to Winchester, Mass. Asks rates for the future, and 
reparation. 


No. oar sa Paso Freight Bureau et al., El Paso, Tex., vs. Santa 

e et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on prepared roofing, building 
paper, etc., from East St. Louis, Madison and Chicago, Ill., and 
New Orleans, La., and Lockland, Ohio, to El Paso, Tex. Asks 
reparation. 


No. 17643. Wm. Fraser, Jr., Inc., Memphis, Tenn., vs. Atlantic Coast 
Line et al. 


Charges in violation of section 6 of the act, on cottonseed hull 
fibre or shavings from points in Georgia, Alabama and Tennessee 





——————————E—————S eo 


to points in Pennsylvania, New York, West Virginia and oj; 
Asks rates for the future, and reparation. 10, 

No. 17643, Sub. No. 1. Same vs. A. & V. et al. 

Same complaint and prayer with respect to shipment of sam 
commodity from points in Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, Geor " 
and Pennsylvania, to points in Tennessee, Pennsylvania, New Yor: 
Ohio, Maryland, Illinois, Connecticut and other states. ’ 

No. 17644, Lakeland Chamber of Commerce, Lakeland, Fig 
Atlantic Coast Line, et al. = 

Rates in violation of the first three sections of the act, On all 
classes and commodities between Lakeland, Fla., and intersta;, 
destinations and points of origin in the United States and Canada 
Asks rates for the future, and reparation. : 

No. 17645. S. Hausman & Sons Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., vs. Penny]. 
vania, et al. 

Charges in violation of sections 1, 4 and 6 of the act, on sera 
brass from Pittsburgh to Newark, N. J. Asks rates for future, 
and reparation. ’ 

No. 17645, Sub. No. 1. Duquesne Reduction Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. \; 
Pennsylvania. : 

Same complaint with respect to shipments of brass ingots fron 
Pittsburgh to Baltimore, Md., and Jersey City, N. Asks 
reparation. 

No. 17646. M. J. Maloney, Pittsburgh, Pa., vs. B. & O., et al. 

Charges in violation of section 1 of the act, on sawdust from 
Clarksburg, W. Va., to Newark, N. J. Asks rates for the future 
and reparation. ; 

No. 17647. Traffic Bureau, Chamber of Commerce, Lynchburg, Va. 
vs. Charleston & Western Carolina, et al. , 

Rates and charges in violation of the first four sections of the 
act, on lumber from Smoaks, S. C., to Roanoke, Va. Asks rates 
for future, and reparation. 

No. 17648. Jackson Traffic Bureau, for Enochs Lumber and Mfg. Co, 
Jackson, Miss., vs. Alabama & Vicksburg, et al. c 

Rates on window and door frames from Jackson, Miss., to 
Jeanerette, La., and from Jackson to Vicksburg, Miss., and Mem. 
phis, Tenn., in violation of sections 1 and 4 of the act. Asks 
reparation. 

Ne. 17649. Chas. E. Nelson, trustee, Pleasant Valley Farms and 
eg Condensery Co., North Prairie, Wis., vs. C. M. & St. P, 
et al. 

Rates and charges in violation of sections 1 and 6 of the act, 
on tin cans from Chicago and Cragin, Ill., to North Prairie, Wis, 
Asks cease and desist order, and reparation. z 

No. —— Firestone Steel Products Co., Akron, Ohio, vs. Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Rates and charges in violation of sections 1 and 4 of the act, 
on steel channels from Pittsburgh, Pa., to Barberton, Ohio. Asks 
reparation. 

No. 17650, Sub. No. 1. Burger Iron Co., Akron, Ohio, vs. B. & O., et al. 

Rates and charges in violation of sections 1_ and 4 of the act, 
on angle bars and other steel articles from Pittsburgh, Pa., to 
Akron or South Akron, Ohio, some of the shipments to Akron 
being fabricated there and shipped to Canton, Dover, and Rittman. 
Asks reparation. 

No. v— Yerger Oil and Fuel Co., Tallulah, La., vs. M. K. & T,, 
et al. 

Rates in violation of the first four sections of the act, on 
petroleum and its products from Wichita Falls. Texas, to Tallulah, 

Asks rates for future, and reparation. 


Vs. 
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Note. Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are new, 
having been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. Cancel- 


lations and postponements announced too late to show the change in 


this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


November 30—Washington, D. C.—Commissioner Cox: 
* 17021—Investigation of Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. Co. 


November 30—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Davis: 


* Finance No. 4943—Application of Norfolk & Western Ry. Co. for 
authority to acquire control, by lease, of the Virginian Ry. 





November 30—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Disque: . 
1. & S. No. 2529—Switching at St. Louis, Mo., and East St. Louis, 


Ill., also between St. Louis, Mo., and surburban stations in 
Missouri. 


November 30—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Harramau: 
1. & S. No. 2531—Woodpulp between C. & O. Ry. stations in Virginia. 
November 30—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
16170 (and Sub. No. 1)—Eastern Lime Manufacturers’ Traffic Bureau 
et al. vs. Akron & Barberton Belt R. R. Co. at al. 
November 30—Jacksonville, Fla.—Examiner Cassidy: 
* 15448—Williamson, Inman & Stribling vs. L. & N. R. R. et al. 
16900—Atlantic Cotton Association et al. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 
Portions Fourth Section Application 542 et al. 


16572 (and Sub. Nos. 1 and 2)—Weatherford, Crump & Co. vs. A. & 
R. R. R. Co. et al. 


16527—August Cotton Exchange et al. vs. Ga. & Fla. Ry. et al: 
November 30—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Rasch: 
' Valuation No. 519—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
St. Louis & Hannibal R. R. Co. 
November 30—St. Paul, Minn.—Examiner Keller: 
17000—Rate Structure Investigation. 
‘ Ex Parte 87—Revenues in Western District. 
November 30—Sioux City, Ia.—Examiner Flynn: 


* 1. & S. No. 2539—Grain and Grain products from Iowa and South 
Dakota to Colorado and Utah 


* 2539 (1st supplemental order)—Grain and Grain products from Iowa 
and South Dakota to Colorado and Utah. 

November 30—Louisville, Ky..—Examiner McChord: 

* 17368—Knight & Kennett vs. L. & N. R. R. et al. 

December 1—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Brinkley: 

* Valuation No. 192—New York, Ontario & Western Ry. Co. et al. 

December 1—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

1. & S. No. 2352—Proportional rates on live stock from Chicago and 

related points to C. F. A. and Trunk Line points. 


1. & S. No. 2413—Proportional rates on live stock from Chicago and 
related points to C. F. A. and Trunk Line points (2). 


December 1—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Gibson: 

Valuation No. 112—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
Grand Canyon Ry. Co. 

Valuation No. 348—In re tentative valuation of the properties of Gulf, 
Colorado and Santa Fe Ry. Co., the Cane Belt R. R. Co., the 
Concho, San Saba and Llano Valley R. R. Co., The Gulf and 
Interstate Ry. Co. of Texas Gulf., Beaumont & Great Northern 
Ry. Co,. the Texas & Gulf Ry. Co., Port Bolivar Iron Ore Ry. Co., 
and Jasper and Eastern Ry. Co. 

Valuation No. 579—In re tentative valuation of the properties of the 
Panhandle & Santa Fe Ry. Co. et al. 


Valuation No. 597—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 


Pecos and Northern Texas Ry. Co. 


Valuation No. 625—In re tentative valuation of the properties of the 


Santa Fe et al. 
December 1—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Boyden: 


‘Valuation No. 370—In re tentative valuation of the property of 


Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Ry. Co 
‘Valuation No. 406—In re tentative valuation of the 
Wisconsin Central Ry. Co., et al. 


‘ Valuation No. 326—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 


Wisconsin & Northern R. R. Co. 


' Valuation No. 542—In re tentative valuation of the property of 


the Minnesota Northwestern Electric Ry. Co. 


December 2—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Public Service Commission of Penn- 


sylvania: 


* Finance No. 1902—Application Pittsburgh & West Virginia Ry. Co. 


for authority to continue control of the West Side Belt R. R. 
December 2—Washington, D. C.—Commissioner Lewis: 


Finance No. 3672—Excess income of the Chicago ‘& Minois Midland 


Railway Company. 
December 2—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Disque: 


1. & S. No. 2483—Coal Southern Illinois to St. Louis, Mo., and re- 


lated points. 
December 2—Argument at Washington, D. 


2 
1. & S. No. 2481—Petroleum from Arkansas to Louisiana and Texas. 


December 2—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
* 13413—In the matter of automatic train control devices. 
December 2—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Conway: 


Valuation No. 540—In re tentative valuation of the property of Bath 


& Hammondsport R. R. Co. 


December 2—Nashville, Tenn.—Examiner McChord: 

* 17450—W. G. Bush & Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. et al. 

December 3—Chattanooga, Tenn.—Examiner McChord: 

* 17452—Southern Clay Manufacturing Co. vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 


* 1. & S. No. 2509 and ist supplement—Agricultural implements and 


farm wagons from southeast to Mississippi Valley territory. 
* Portions Fourth Section Application 542 et al. 
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Uni-Lastic | 
NSTOWAGEY, 















=! ‘The secret of 
=} the success 

~ 

=~ Uni-Lastic 


“mY = t 

= owage— 

t P Four No. 8 gauge 
at, wires are placed around 


the half of the load in each 
end of the freight car. They 
are pulled up with our Little 
Giant Wire Tying Machine until 
the load is absolutely tight and there 
is no play in it. Then the same machine 
ties a knot in each wire like the one illus- 

trated above and the load remains a unit until 
the consignee cuts the wires and unloads the car. 





Nothing under No. 8 wire will stand the strain 
and no machine but the Little Giant will tie a knot in 
No. 8 wire. 





” By Uni-Lastic Stowage you have a lading composed 
tie ee aes of two solid, compact groups instead of any number of 
ie is an unre- loose units, spiked and braced. They are held so firmly, 
the ptt eto so surely, that no member can loosen and work harm 
bern of a knot tied to its neighbors, itself or the car. The whole group, 
” atk Gee free though it is of any attachment to the car, is so 
™ Little Giant heavy that only the very heaviest of shocks move the 
” Se load and then but slightly. Railroad men agree that 
the this elasticity, which saves both the lading and the car, 
is one of the most important features of Uni-Lastic 
, ; Stowage. 
3 0 
ms We gave Uni-Lastic Stowage some 
= strenuous tests. These tests—100 cars 
moving a total of 96,000 miles—proved 
a the method 98% perfect. They are 
2 described in our booklet ‘“Uni-Lastic 
and Stowage.” Write us for it and any 
other information that you would like 
re- to have. —_ °°» } = 


. | Gerrard Wire Tying Machines Co., Inc. 


1944 South 52nd Ave. . CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





and Unit-Lastic 


\STOWAGE/, 
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December 3—Aberdeen, S. D.—Examiner Flynn: 
* 17451—Beatrice Creamery Company vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. et al. 
December 3—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

Finance No. 4036—Lease of Tionesta Valley Railway by Susque- 
hanna &,New York Railroad. 

Finance No. 3284—In re the matter of the application of J. L. Lan- 
caster and C. L. Wallace, as receivers of the Texas & Pacific Ry. 
Co., for a certification of public convenience and necessity author- 
izing the abandonment and dismantling of the Midland 
western Railway. 

December 3—El Centro, Imperial County, California—Railroad Com- 
mission of California: 

Finance No. 5086—Application Southern Pacific Co. for authority to 
acquire control of Holton Inter-Urban Ry. Co. by purchase of cap- 
ital stock. 

December 3—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Gray: 
Valuation No. 256—In retentative valuation of the property of the 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic Ry. Co. 
December 4—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Disque: 
* Fourth Section Application 12756 filed by C. G. W. Ry. Co.—In 
re rates transportation coal. 
December 4—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
10049—Sugarland Railway Company. 
15410—United Fig & Date Co. et al. vs. A. C. L. R. R. Co. et al. 
December 5—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
* Finance No. 3575—Abandonment of Branch Line by Pennsylvania 
& Atlantic Railroad. 


December 5—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Disque: 

* 12742—Filed by Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry.—In re rates 
transportation lumber. 

December 7—Helena, Mont.—Examiner Flynn: 

* 17562—Board of Railroad Commissioners of the state of Montana, 


December 8—Oklahoma City, Qkla.—Corporation Commission of Okla- 


North- 


oma: 
* Finance No. 4950—Application St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. Co. for 
authority to construct a line of railroad in Garfield County, Okla. 
December 9—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner McChord: 
17388—Thompson, Weinman & Co., Inc., vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 
December 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Walsh: 
Valuation No. 528—In re tentative valuation of the Sibley, Lake 
Bisteneau & Souther Ry. Co. 
Valuation No. 589—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
Louisiana & Pacific Ry. Co. 
Valuation No. 565—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
Woodworth & Louisiana Central Ry. Co. 
December 10—Phoenix, Ariz.—Corporation Commission of Arizona: 
* Finance No. 5010—Joint application of A. T. & S. F. Ry. and Cali- 
fornia, Arizona & Santa Fe Ry Co. for authority to abandon a 
portion of a line of railroad in Yavapai county, Ariz. 
December 10—Boston, Mass.—Department of Public Utilities of Mas- 
sachusetts: 
* Finance No. 5096—Application of Boston & Maine R. R. to abandon 
its Reformatory Branch. 
* Finance No. 5097—Application of Boston & Maine R. R. to abandon 
its Lexington Branch. 
* Finance No. 5098—Application of Boston & Maine R. R. to abandon 
its Essex Branch. 


* Finance No. 5099—Application of Boston & Maine R. R. to abandon 
its Ashburnham Branch. 


December 10—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner McChord: 
17517—Rates on chert, clay, sand and gravel within the state of 
Georgia. 
December 10—Spokane, Wash.—Examiner Flynn: 
14974—Spokane Merchants’ Assn., a corporation, vs. American Ry. 
Exp. Co. 
December 10—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner Disque: 
16103—Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. 


et al. 
16127—Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing Co. vs. C. & A. R. R. Co. et al. 


December 10—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

14573—M. G. Lewis, J. J. Lewis, F. J. Jones, F. B. Hill (co-part- 
ners), doing business under the firm name and style of Pacific 
Manure & Fertilizer Co., vs. A. & R. R. R. Co. et al. 

15180—Swift & Co. et al. vs. G. T. Ry. Co. of Canada et al. 

be. “9 ee Coast Shippers’ Assn., Inc., et al. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. 
‘o et al. 

December 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Hendon: 

Valuation No. 581—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
Iowa Transfer Ry. Co. 

December 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Johnston: 


Valuation No. 592—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
Marion & Southern R. R. Co. 
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December 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Roberts: 
Valuation No. 307—In re tentative valuation of the properties of th 
Rutland R. R. Co. and Addison R. R. Co. e 
December 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Witters: 
14127—J. M. McLeod et al. vs. T. & P. Ry. et al. 
December 11—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner Disque: 
17577—Tulsa Traffic Assn. et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 


December 11—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
16077—Adams & Kelly Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 


16146 and Sub. No. 1—Bluff City Lumber & Coal Co. et al. vs. Sany 
Fe et_al. 


16253—Clark Lumber Company et al. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. et a 


16474—-Lumberton Broom & Mop Handle Factory, Inc., vs. N. 0, % 
N. E. R. R. Co. 


15407—Alabama-Georgia Syrup Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. Co. et al, 
Valuation No. 346—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
La. & Ark. Ry. Co. 

* Ex Parte 37—Application of Canada Atlantic Transit Co. of Unitej 
States to file and change rates on Bulk Grain on Short Notice, 

December 11—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner Disque: 

17347—Tulsa Traffic Assn. et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 

December 12—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

* Finance No. 4682—Application of Alameda Belt Line to acquire 
line of railroad and to construct an extension thereto. 

* ee No. 4685—Application of Alameda Belt Line to issue capita] 
stock. 

* Finance No. 4686—Joint Application of the A. T. & S. F. Ry and the 
Western Pacific R. R. Co. for authority to acquire control of the 
Alameda Belt Line by purchase of capital stock. 

* Finance No. 4683—Application of Western Pacific R. R. Co. for 
authority to extend its line by means of car floats, lighters, 
barges, and ferries. 


* Finance No. 4684—Application of A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. for author- 
ity to extend its line by means of car floats, lighters, barges and 
ferries. 

December 12—Yakima, Wash.—Examiner Flynn: 

17231—Yakima Fruit Growers Assn. et al. vs. Nor. Pac. Ry. et al. 

December 14—Nashville, Tenn.—Examiner Davis: 

- Finance No. 4977—Application the Florence, Clifton & Paducah Ry, 
Co. for authority to construct a line of railroad from Florence, 
Ala., to Paducah, Ky. 

December 14—Seattle, Wash.—Examiner Flynn: 

17361—Ryan Fruit Co. et al. vs. Sou. Pac. Co. et al. 

December 14—Hazlehurst, Miss.—Examiner McChord: 

17423—Lotterhos & Huber, et al. vs. A. & V. Ry., et al. 

December 14—Little Rock, Ark.—Examiner Disque: 

17433—Little Rock Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. Ark. & La. Mo. 
Ry. Co. et al. 

Portions Fourth Section Application 1766 filed by W. P. Emer- 
son—In re charge for transportation sugar from Franklin, La., to 
Memphis, Tenn. 

December 14—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Macomber: 

Valuation No. 595—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
Pearl River Valley R. R. Co. 


December 14—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Fowler: 
Valuation No. 538—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
Utah Ry. Co. 
December 14—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Way. 
Valuation No. 524—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
Fort Smith & Western R. R. Co. 
December 15—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Potter: 


Valuation No. 593—In re tentative valuation of the property of Okla- 
homa, Kansas & Missouri Ry. Co. 


December 16—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Halderman: 
Valuation No. 457—In re tentative valuations of the properties of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. et al. 
Valuation No. 477—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. of Indiana. 
December 16—Jackson, Miss.—Examiner McChord: 
1. & S. No. 2511 and ist, 2nd and 3rd supplements—Transit on grain 
and grain products at A. & V. Ry. stations. 
December 16-17—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
Valuation No. 152—In re tentative valuations of the properties of 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. Co. et al. 
December 17—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Fuller: 
* 17502—New York & Pennsylvania Co. vs. Delaware & Hudson Co. 


et al. 
* 17503—New York & Pennsylvania Co. vs. Delaware & Hudson Co. 


et al. 
December 17—Tacoma, Wash.—Examiner Flynn: 
17077—Buffiein Lumber & Manufacturing Co. et al. vs. O.-W. R. R. 
& N. Co. et al. . 
17076—Pacific States Lumber Co., et al. vs. Gt. Nor. Ry., et al. 


“TRAFFIC SERVICE” 


Interstate Commerce Cases 
Rate Compilations 

Traffic Statistics 

ICC Reports Furnished 


and 


Advisory Service on ICC Procedure 
the Law of Carriers 
Rate Quotations 


Tariff Interpretations 


Loss and Damage Claims 
Overcharge Claims 
Freight Bills Audited 
Routings 


INTERSTATE TRAFFIC COMPANY 


TRAFFIC MANAGERS 


319-320 TRANSPORTATION BUILDING 
Washington, D. C. 


J. M. SMITH, Manager 
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General principles in shipping are 
pretty well known by almost every- 
one who has much to do with freight 
handling. 


But specific situations arising from 
unusual or new conditions often prove 
puzzling, and frequently expensive. 


The assistance of Trans-Continental 
Freight Service in cases of this kind 
results invariably in money-saving. 


It is years of experience and concen- 
tration on traffic problems that make 
unusual situations easy to handle, 
economically. 


Ask our nearest branch 


Trans - Continental Freight Co. 


General Offices: 7 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Eastern Offices: Woolworth Bldg., New York City 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Los Angeles, Cal. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Portland, Ore. 

St. Paul, Minn. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

San Francisco, Cal. 
Seattle, Wash. 


Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Denver, Colo. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Kansas City, Me. 


Consolidators of machinery, merchan- 
dise, household goods, automobiles, 
etc., for more than 27 years. 
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AKRON, OHIO—The Knickerboeker Warehouse 

& Storage Co., Cherry St. 

ALBANY, N. Y.—Albany Se age & Security 
Warehouse Co.. Dea 

ATLANTA, GA. ~—iliedhente & Manufacturers 
Warehouse Co., 169 Haynes St. 

AUGUSTA, GA.—The Hollingsworth Warehouses, 
556 Walker St. 

BALTIMORE, MD.—Baltimore Fidelity Ware- 
house Co., North High St. 

eee 9 B. ME—MeLanghtte Warehouse Co., 45 


BIRMINGHAM, SR Ac~ Warrant Warehouse Co., 


BOSTON, MASS.—Quiney Market Cold Storage 
& Warehouse Co., 178 Atlantic Ave. 
BUFFALO, NY; Buftalo Storage & Carting 


BURLINGTON, 10WA—Mercer Transfer & 
Storage Co., Osborn & Center Sts. 
BUTTE. ' MONT. —Jones Storage & Transfer Co., 
Wyoming & Iron Sts. 
CHARLESTON, 8S. C.—Charleston Warehouse & 
Forwarding Co., 16 Hasell St. 
CHATTANSOSA. TENN.—Chattan Ware- 
house & Cold Storage Co., 1208 King St. 
CHIGASS. ILL.—Griswold & Walker, Ine., 1525 
Newberry Ave. 


try 

CINCINNATI, OHIO—The Vaace Transfer & 
Forwarding Co., ront St. 

CLEVELAND, OHi0—The gaa Storage Co., 
Orange Avenue Terminal 

COLUMBUS, OHIO.—The Merehandise Storage 
Co., 29 Vine St. 

DALLAS, TEXAS—The Dallas Transfer & Ter- 
minal Warehouse Co., Sante Fe Bidg. 

DAVENPORT, ere Ft, * Riehter Express 

‘orage Co., 320 E. 4th St. 

DAYTON, OHIOnThe Union Storage Co., 10! 
Bainbridge St. 

DENVER, COLO, —Weicker Transfer & Storage 
Co., 1700 1 {5th St. 

DES MOINES, !0WA—Merchants Transfer & 
Storage Co., 9th & Mulberry Sts. 

DETROIT, MICH.—Merehants Warehouse Co., 
5620 Federal Ave. 

EL an se to Paso Fireproof Storage 

ELMIRA, N. Y.—A. C. Rice Storage Corpora- 
tlon, 607 Raliroad Ave. 

Ht PA.—The Union Storage Co. of Erle 
ARGO, N. D.—Union Transfer Co., 
Northern Pacifie Ave. 

FORT DODGE a Transfer & Stor- 
age Co., 16th Central Ave. 

FORT WAYNE, inde petite Storage Ware- 
house Co., 414 E. Columbia. 

FORT WORTH, TEX.—Fort Worth Warehouse 
& Storage Co., 201 South Calhoun St. 
vee CALIF.—State Center Warehouse & 

Cold Storage Co., 747 “‘R” St. 

GALVESTON, TEXAS Wiley & Nicholls Co., 
Inc., 509° 35th St. 

enAge BApIOS. MICH.—Kent Storage Co., 

Front Ave. 

GREEN BAY, WIS.—Green Bay Transfer & 
Storage Co., 212 South Washington St. 
wane Tee of PA.—Montgomery & Co., 25 
ou 
HARTFORD, CONN. —Hartford Despatch & 

Warehouse Co., 249 Asylum St. 

HOUSTON, TEX.—The Texas Warehouse Co., 
Baker & Cedar Sts. 

HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—Maler Sales & Storage 

INDIANAPOLIS, “IND—T w 

» IND.—Tri arehouse Co., 
620 South Capitol ” 
JACKSONVILLE, gts. ~ ot Terminal Ware- 


KALAMAZOO, miGHo-Nationst “ss 
309 East Water _ ational Storage Co., 
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ae ory a y 34 Transfer & Stor- 


4th $' 

KNOXVILLE, TENN.—Knoxville Fireproof Stor- 
ge Co., 612 E. Depot St. 

LEXINGTON, KY.—Union Transfer & Storage 

pring & Vine Sts. 

LITTLE Da ~ | aie Warehouse Co., 
- 2nd St. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Union Terminal Ware- 

house Co., 731 Terminal St. 


SHIPPERS 


Ninety Warehouses 
offer your Sales and 
Trafic Departments 
Modern Facilities for 
your Storage Stocks 
and Experienced 
Organizations for the 


Handling and Dis- 
tribution of your 
Merchandise. 


American Chain of 
Warehouses serve all 
territories. 


Call upon our nearest 
Representative for further 
information regarding 
facilities in any city. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. ree Public Warehouse 
Co., Brook Sts. 

LYNCHBURG, VA. ——iguehbure Storage Co., 
1324 Commerce St. 

MEMPHIS, TENN.—Patterson Transfer Co., 24 
North 2nd St. 

MILWAUKEE WIS.—Hansen Storage Co., 120 


Jefferson St. 
mine “eg ‘ed Warehouse 
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wenms ALA.—Warrant Warehouse Co., Water 
Lipscombe Sts. 

NASHVILLE, io M. Bond Fireproof 
Storage Co., 1609 Broadway. 

NEW BEDFORD, MASS.—New Demis Stor- 
age Warehouse Co,, {52 Front St. 

NEW oan cass. LA.—United Gaon Co., 
Ltd., 815 South Front St. 

NEW YORK CITY—F. C. Linde Co., 23 Variek St. 
a Warehouses, Inc., 415 Green- 
wic a 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—O. S Transfer & 
Storage Co., 330 West Ist S 

OMAHA, NEB.—Bekins Omaha Van & Storage, 
806 South (6th St. 

ILL.—Federal Warehouse Co., 800 
South Adams St. 

PETERSBURG, VA.—Southern Bonded Ware- 
house Corp., 22 South Market St. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Merchants Warehouse 
Co., 10 Chestnut St. 

PORTLAND, MAINE—Galt Block Warehouse 
Co., 30 Commerelal St. 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Holman Transfer Co., 8-12 
Front St. 


PROVIDENCE, R. !.—The Cole Teaming Ware- 


house Co., 233 W. Exchange St. 
RALEIGH, N. C.—Carolina Storage & Dis- 
tributing Co., 108 W. Lane St 


ROCK ISLAND, ILL.—Rock Island Transfer & 
Storage Co.. 101 {7th St. 

~ i. 7 Pi’. “ates  mesnnel Stor- 
309 North Medina 

SAN. *OIEGO | - guameaaee , Co., 


and Stre 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. —The Haslett Ware- 
house Co., 60 California St. 
SAVANNAH, GA.—Savannah Bonded Warehouse 
& Transfer Co., Bay St. Extension & Canal. 
cheese PA.—The Quackenbush Warehouse 
Co., 21 Bridge St. 
SEATTLE, WASH.—Eyres Storage & Distribut- 
Ing Co., 301 Ry. Ave. So. 
— CITY, 1OWA—Bekins Van & Storage 
114 Riverside Ave. 
SPRINGFIELD. MASS.—Eastern States Ware- 
house & Cold Storage Co., 385 Liberty. 
ST. JOSEPH, MO.—Terminal Warehouses of St. 
Joseph, Ine., Packers Ave. 
ST. LOUIS, Mo.—MePheeters Warehouse Co., 
1104 North Levee. 
ST. PAUL, MINN.—Security Warehouse Co. 
SYRACUSE N. Y.—Flagg Storage Warehouse 
100 Townsend St. 
TERRE, HAUTE, IND.—Bauermelster Terminal 
102 Wabash Ave. 
TEXARKANA, ARK.—Hunter Transfer Co., 319 
E. Front St. 
TOLEDO, OHIO0—Depenthal Truck & Storage 
Co., 108 Summit St. 
Tunes, OKLA.—Tulsa Storage & Transfer Co., 
8 No. Cheyenne St. 
VANCOUVER, B. C.—Vancouver Warehouses, 
Ltd., 550 Beatty St. 
VICTORIA, TEXAS.—Victoria Compress & 
Warehouse Co., North St. 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—Merehants Transfer & 
Sterage Co., 920 E St. N. W. 
WHEELING. W. VA.—Union Warehouse & 
Storage Co., Main, South & (6th. 
WICHITA, KAN.—Brokers Ly ~ & Warehouse 
Co., 143 No. Rock Island Ave. 
WICHITA FALLS, TEX.—Tarry-Martin Trans- 
a _— & Forwarding Co., 1507 Lamar 
reet. 
WILMINGTON, N. C.—W. B. Thorpe & Co., 
Inc., Water & Ann Sts. 
WINNIPEG, een Storage, 230 


YOUNGSTOWN, OH10—The Fisher-Gilder Cart- 
age & Storage Co., 574 Mahoning Ave. 


| STORAGE - MERCHANDISE - DISTRIBUTION - 


1925 Directory, with Full Information Regarding Facilities 


0. V. HUKILL, Eastern Representative 


415 Greenwich Street 
New York City 


of Each Member, Available Upon Request 





P. F. CASSIDY, Western Representative 
203 S. Dearborn St., Room 905 
Phone Harrison 3300 


Chicago, IIl. 
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_A Dependable Railway 


A new world’s record for continuous locomotive performance was made: in the 
latter part of September when Great Northern Engine No. 2517 completed a trip of 
3,588 miles without stops other than for fuel and water. 


Leaving Seattle at 4:30 P.M. Friday, September 25, with a Silk Train of 19 cars, 
this engine arrived in St. Paul at 11:05 P. M. Sunday night. Then at 9:05 Mon- 
day morning it started on its return journey pulling the 9 cars of the Fast Mail 
Train to Seattle, easily maintaining its 4714-hour schedule for the 1,794 miles, 
arriving in Seattle at 6:15 A. M. Wednesday, September 30, in excellent condition. 


In less than five days this engine had been in active service for 99 hours and 45 
minutes and had traveled 3,586 miles; a marvelous performance when you consider 
that the ordinary engine run is over a division of from 125 to 150 miles. 


Records like this are possible only when the equipment of 
the railroad is kept at the highest possible state of perfection; 
when the road-bed is of the latest construction, with curves 
eliminated, grades reduced to a minimum and tracks laid with 
heavy steel, and when the spirit of the men is back of the rail- 
road’s policy of Service. 


. “cc A ° 
These are the things that have made the Great Northern — 


First’’ 
Railway known to passengers and shippers, alike, as a DE- 
PENDABLE RAILWAY. 


Route of 
The New 
Oriental 

Limited 
No Extra Fare 


Saint Paul, Minn. 
G. H. Smitton, Freight Traffic Manager 
A. J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Manager 


Great Northern Railway 
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SPECIFY 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY SERVICE 








For the transportation of your freight 


Quick Delivery and Careful Handling 


have attracted the attention of The Shipper 
It is both guicker and better 


For specific information address 


Central Electric Traffic Association 


L. E. EARLYWINE, Chairman INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 





No, 23 








Duquesne Wasieine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The Terminal Warehouse Co., Baltimore, Md, 
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THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


Take the Shortest Cut 
to Your Consuming Markets 


THE U. S. DEPARTMENT OF 
COMMERCE 
advocates the use of merchandise 
warehouses with rail connections 
as a primary step to the elimina- 
tion of waste in distribution. 


HE Pennsylvania Railroad System invites you to 

take advantage of the facilities which it offers for 
storage and distribution through the warehouses that 
it provides at strategic centers. 


These warehousing facilities will help to eliminate 
waste in your distribution process, saving you time and 
real money. They will furnish you with a prompt and 
efficient representation in your markets in ways which 
probably have not occurred to you. 


Write to any of the warehouses mentioned, and prompt 
and concise answers will be made to your inquiries. 


Whenever possible, consignments in care of these 
warehouses should be routed over the lines of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad System. 


ge nnsY LVAAy, 
RAILROAD 
SYSTEM 


Keystone Warehouse Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Western Warehousing Co., Chicago, Ill. Pennsylvania Terminal Warehouse Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Keystone Warehouse, Harrisburg, Pa. Fort Erie Warehouse & Docks, Erie, Pa. Pan Handle Storage Warehouse, Cincinnati, O. 


Merchants’ Warehouse Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Philadelphia ‘Tidewater Terminal. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES 
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HOW COTTON GROWS ON SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


Above is shown Mr. W. J. Young’s cotton field at Fabens, Texas, near El Paso. Yield in 1924, 314 bales 
to the acre. Cotton is of the Ocala type, producing staple from 114 to 154 inches. 



























® 8 
The world’s production of cotton is about 20 million bales, of which United States produces 60 per a 2 
cent. Cotton from southern states from 1916 to 1924, inclusive, valued at nearly 12 billion dollars. It is the Cur 
money crop of our southland, Texas leading the procession. ED ee 
For information write, telegraph or phone 3 S =o 
“General Agent, Southern Pacific Lines”’ 7 oe 
== $a 
=The Postman Knows Him 7 a 
7 
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